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CHAPTER I.—THE ROUTE. 


** No glew like the glew of good fellowship.” —BurtTon. 


** Cool-headed men, 


And good at setting battle in array.”—W. Morris. 


THE 201st had been a long time 
at Westerly-on-Sea, and was look- 
ing out for a change, when—sud- 
denly—it came. 

There were many worse quarters 
than Westerly, as the regiment 
would find, to its cost, before very 
long; for, although it was not a 
large place, there was plenty of 
fun and amusement to be got out 
of it—fishing, shooting, and court- 
ing, dancing and lawn-tennis. 

To be sure, it was only a town; 
but it was within six miles of a 
city—Wraxeter, where there was 
a grand cathedral, and some fine 
old canons and fossil clerics with 
handsome and agreeable daughters. 
The bishop’s palace was only a mile 
and a half or so out of the town; 
and the social and trade advantages 
to be derived from the presence and 
patronage of the Right Reverend 
Dr Quodlibet, in the neighbour- 
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hood, were appropriated, almost 
entirely, by Westerly. 

It was a stirring place com- 
pared to Wraxeter — had good 
shops, sea-air, and soldiers ; while 
its rival—if rival it could be called 
—had nothing but age to recom- 
mend it. Westerly went to Wrax- 
eter just as a young relative visits 
an old one from whom advantages 
are to be derived, or as a matter 
of traditional regard and duty — 
nothing more. Gaiety was not 
indulged in at the latter place, 
or frivolity countenanced there. 
When the soldiers went on Sun- 
days, with invitations for the fair 
ones of the cathedral precincts, 
they always put up their drags, 
dogcarts, and tandems at “The 
Crown,” and attended divine 
service as a means to an end. 
Even the railway, which had its 


terminus at Westerly, passed 
26 
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Wraxeter by at a respectful dis- 
tance; and though there was a 
station called Wraxeter Road, the 
easiest way to get to Wraxeter 
was from Westerly—as you gen- 
erally had to walk from Wraxeter 
Road, there being no public con- 
veyance to the ancient city. The 
palace was nearly as old as the 
cathedral, and was built, in order 
to command a good view of the 
sea, long before Westerly existed 
or was thought of. It served now 
as a connecting-link between trade 
and theology—between the shop 
and the church. The bishop was 
a friendly and popular man, and 
gentlemen’s seats were numerous 
round about. 

Notwithstanding that the regi- 
ment had been made much of by 
the inhabitants of both places, the 
declaration of war was a source of 
the greatest satisfaction to that 
gallant corps—commonly called the 
* Do-or-Dies” (ulias, “ D.D.’s,” or 
* Divinity boys”); for the simple 
but soldierly reason that it stood 
first on the roster for foreign 
service. 

Major Tynte was busy writing, 
looking into official documents, 
and arranging about the thousand 
and one things—regimental and 
other — which an officer on the 
eve of departure must of necessity 
have to look to at such a time, 
when the clanking of a scabbard, 
and the sound of rapid footsteps 
coming up the barrack stairs, dis- 
turbed him. 

The major looked up, his cigar 
in the corner of his mouth, and 
the nearest eye closed to keep out 
the pungent cloud which arose 
from it. 

“ Well, Fitz, my boy—how are 
you?” he said. “Ah! times are 
changed, and for the worse too, 
since I was a sub.” 

* How so?” 

“By Jove! just you think for 
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a moment! Here’s a young pup 
not yet even fledged x 

“T was not aware,” retorted 
Fitz, who knew from experience 
to whom the flattering noun was 
meant to apply, “that puppies 
grew feathers at any stage of their 
existence, even under the most 
favourable circumstances.” 

“ Not even Irish ones?” laughed 
the major ; “well, no. I beg your 
pardon. Permit me to be more 
exact.” 

“Oh, of course; please your- 
self about it—I don’t mind.” 

“ Here’s a young pup,” went on 
the major, “actually not haired 
yet, though he goes through the 
form of a regulation shave three 
times a-week; who has been ga- 
zetted a little over twelve months ; 
who thinks nothing of rushing un- 
ceremoniously into the sanctum of 
one of the strictest disciplinarians 
in his regiment, and—stop—yes, 
of actually seating himself unin- 
vited—hanged if he doesn’t !—and, 
I suppose, expects to be offered a 
cigar into the bargain.” 

Suiting the action to the word, 
the major presented the case, and 
watched his irrepressible visitor 
spinning a chair on one leg and 
finally settling down into it, with 
both his own long ones stretched 
well out in front, his arms on the 
back of it, and his chin on his 
arms. 

There hovered a smile on the 
good - natured features of the 
speaker, altogether at variance 
with the words; but the big sub 
didn’t trouble himself to note 
either the one or the other. 

“Give us a light now, major, 
while you are about it. Never do 
things by halves. Thanks! It’s 
the nature of the beast, you know; 
and what can’t be cured must be 
endured.” 

“Well,” responded the major, 
resuming his own cigar and his 
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pen, “I suppose you are right. 
Il faut hurler avec les loups.” 

Fitz put on a thoughtful ex- 
pression, going over the quotation 
in his mind, and ultimately giving 
it up as a bad job. 

“Hang it!” he said, “it is 
deuced bad form—you must know 
that, of course—to speak in an un- 
known tongue to a—guest.” Here 
he withdrew the weed from his 
lips, and calmly contemplated the 
end of it, while he waited for a 
reply. 

“T was only giving emphasis 
to your own sentiment about the 
nature of the beast. A bad ex- 
ample is catching. However, I 
might have known that you didn’t 
shine in your French at Sand- 
hurst.” 

“No, faith! Right there—for 
once. I always found it hard 


enough to speak my own language,” 
said Fitz, apologetically. 


“Which do you call your own 
—Irish ?” 

“Well, no; English, I suppose.” 

“T thought you had cheek 
enough to say so.” 

“J mean by courtesy or adop- 
tion, of course; if I could only 
manage to shake off the brogue, 
I shouldn’t make such a bad fist 
of it. Grammar is quite a sec- 
ondary consideration, I find.” 

“They don’t bother about it at 
Sandhurst.” 

“You're always dead nuts on 
Sandhurst.” 

“Only Sandhurst could produce 
Fitzmaurice Bateman of ours. I 
attribute the present state of the 
army to its confounded levelling- 
up system, which is the result of 
pure and unmitigated cram. A 
young fellow just joined should 
assume a virtue if he has it not, 
and show outward respect to his 
superior officers, even if he doesn’t 
feel it.” 


“Oh! that be hanged! One 
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would think you had got your 
majority in the year One, instead 
of its only being the same age as 
my lieutenancy. I like these airs! 
You shut up, major. Look here” 
—and he raised his big sledge- 
hammer arm slowly, with the cigar 
standing straight up between his 
fingers—‘“if you were to step to- 
morrow into the shoes—bunions 
and corns and all—of the old chief, 
every sub in the regiment would 
just come over here and congrat- 
ulate you on promotion, with a 
hearty slap on the back.” 

Here he resumed his smoke. 

“‘Stay where you are—you need 
not physically illustrate the asser- 
tion,” said Tynte, observing a 
sudden movement, which seemed 
to indicate that he was about to 
do so; “I can quite imagine the 
slap on the back—don’t mention 
it.” 

“Well, you just make the best 
of it, and don’t preach any more. 
You can’t tell how soon the for- 
tune of war may give us the op- 
portunity of testing the truth of 
my statement.” 

“T hope the fortune of war will 
do nothing of the kind, you cold- 
blooded rascal. The supposition 
involves disaster to too many gal- 
lant fellows, to say nothing of the 
chief himself, who is a tip-top 
soldier — not the less so because 
he keeps a tight hand on a young 
unkempt Kerry colt let loose 
upon us from the wilds of Bally- 
bog.” 

“Oh, I like that!” exclaimed 
the incorrigible sub, throwing his 
right leg back again over the chair 
and changing his position in a way 
which was indicative of disgust— 
for somehow there was expression 
in every movement of this big but 
not ungainly son of Anak and Hi- 
bernia. “You want to be parson 
as well as major. I’m not sup- 
posed to go down on my knees 
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and worship the old beggar, or 
pray to him, same as a poor devil 
of a curate has to do to Bishop 
Quodlibet.” 

“Curates don’t do anything of 
the sort. You are getting out of 
your depth.” 

“Well, chaplains. I thought 
that was the orthodox way to 
make sure of being a rector or a 
dean or an archdeacon.” 

“Bosh! You know as little 
about Church discipline as you 
do about that of the army, I fear. 
But, in any case, I can tell you 
this, that were it not for the Bate- 
man traditions in the regiment, 
my boy, and the high regard in 
which the chief holds your father, 
he would have called you over the 
coals seriously before now. Take 
that to heart.” 

“Oh, I daresay. I’m grateful 
to the old cock for his forbearance, 
certainly, and all the rest of it. 
T'll fight like a black for him when 
the time comes, and obey orders 
and all that, and harbour no petty 
spite, but magnanimously let by- 
gones be bygones. Meanwhile, he 
may go to blazes! Hang it all! 
what more can you or he ex- 
pect ?” 

“ That’s your philosophy, is it?” 
said the major, laughing outright. 
“There is nothing to be added to 
it, except the advice to keep the 
muzzle on as much as_ possible 
while there is no legitimate fight- 
ing to be done. Lister likes ‘ var- 
mint dogs’ of war, but he likes 
them well trained—which you are 
not. ‘Down shot,’ ‘up to heel,’ 
and all that.” 

“That’s all just because I got 
fast in the commercial traveller 
fellow at the hotel, I suppose, the 
night I joined.” 

* And very nearly had yourself 
in hot water for the hundredth 
time,” said Tynte. “I'd have put 
you under arrest, and have walked 
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into you pretty smartly if I had 
been your colonel, my sweet in- 
fant.” 

“Oh, stuff! On the contrary, 
you'd have walked into the second 
commercial chap, and have lent 
me a hand if you had been any- 
where within reach at all, instead 
of leaving me to manage two of 
them single-handed. No use your 
sermonising. The cap doesn’t fit.” 
And Fitz rose, pushed back his 
chair, and leisurely walked to the 
open window. 

He was physically a fine sample 
of the young officer. Tynte, who 
was really warmly attached to the 
unruly sub, could not but admire 
the width of his broad shoulders, 
and had no misgivings as to how 
Fitz would acquit himself when 
hand-to-hand fighting had to be 
done ; he was, in fact, every inch 
a soldier. 

* By Jove, major!” said he, look- 
ing out, and then speaking back 
over his shoulder in a half-whisper, 
“T say, here’s Garth down below, 
just come out to contemplate the 
barrack square, sitting on the 
window -sill in his usual mood, 
with arms folded and eyes no 
doubt in a fine frenzy rolling— 
if we could only see them.” 

Fitz cast about him at once for 
some missile. The nearest thing 
to his hand was a small softly 
bound regulation drill-book in red, 
belonging to the major, which lay 
within easy reach; this he in- 
stantly appropriated, and leaning 
cautiously out, took aim, and 
dropped it on the unoffending head 
of Captain Garth, knocking that 
distinguished officer’s cap over his 
eyes, and a small brown cutty- 
pipe—which it had taken some 
time to colour—out of his mouth 
at one and the same time. A 
strong expletive from below fol- 
lowed this successful exploit, suc- 
ceeded in a few seconds by 4 
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“double” up-stairs on the part of 
the captain, who, from a point of 
vantage on the landing, hurled 
back the drill-book through the 
open door at the head of Fitz, 
catching him dexterously on the 
ear, from which the book re- 
bounded, and falling on the table, 
upset the ink over some of Tynte’s 
papers. 

“T’d have sworn it was you, you 
untamable savage,” said Garth, 
making a rush towards him. 

“Pax! Garth, pax!” shouted 
Fitz, backing into a corner, and 
presenting the four legs of an 
uplifted chair to the enemy. 
“Swear not at all. Here, look 
here, Tynte, I’m really very sorry. 
Let me mop it up. I’m afraid 


you have done no end of mischief, 
Garth. What a confoundedly un- 
ruly and impulsive chap you are! 
A fellow can’t touch you but you 
must strike fire.” 

“The sooner you make it up the 


better for me,” put in Tynte, rue- 
fully, endeavouring to educate the 
spilt ink with a pen to travel in a 
particular direction, while he held 
the bottle at the edge of the table 
ready to receive it. With that 
perversity peculiar to spilt ink, it 
took a sudden turn just when it 
shouldn’t, and spurted out on the 
major’s sleeve. 

“Deuced provoking,” grinned 
Fitz; “don’t laugh at your su- 
perior officer, Garth. The major 
is rather touchy on that point. 
Hand him over the blotting-paper. 
That’s right; make yourself use- 
ful. We were having, before this 
uncalled-for intrusion, a most in- 
teresting discussion on a matter 
which was growing too deep for 
the major, and you just broke the 
continuity of my argument. I’ve 
lost the thread completely.” 

Garth looked up, and so did 
Tynte, and both laughed. 

“What's amusing you?” in- 
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quired Fitz; ‘don’t keep it all to 
yourselves,” 

“Tt wouldn’t require a very 
abstruse discussion to get you out 
of your depth, I take it,” said 
Garth. 

*“Wouldn’t it? You say that 
because, just out of sheer modesty, 
I have hidden my light under a 
bushel up to this; but, by Jove! 
I'll not do it any longer—I mean 
to come out. You should have 
heard Tynte and me on the edu- 
cation question—that’s all. We 
got so hot about it, that I had to 
go to the window for fresh air, 
and that’s how the whole accident 
came to happen. I was just em- 
phasising an observation, when I 
let fly the book, and it went the 
wrong way, just as a crumb of 
bread does in a fellow’s throat 
sometimes.” 

“Exactly! How can you, ma- 
jor, explain such a phenomenon 
as Fitz? Is he the result of race 
or climate or genealogy, or all 
three mixed—or what? Why 
does it exist at all, or to what 
class or genus does it belong?” 

“Oh, I give it up as a hopeless 
problem. Our knowledge is too 
limited to get us logically out of 
such a crux as he. What in the 
name of goodness is he at now?” 

Fitz was doubled up, sitting on 
his heels, looking into a familiar 
cupboard in search of the mate- 
rials for a brandy-and-soda; and 
having found both, he proceeded 
coolly to place tumblers for all 
three, as though he were “at 
home” in his own quarters. The 
two looked on not disapprovingly 
at the proceedings, but insisted on 
measuring out the spirit to suit 
their own tastes and constitu- 
tions. 

*“ All right! We'll split the 
soda into three,” said Fitz; “I 
don’t like extravagance, even at 
another man’s expense. Talking 
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about pedigree and ancestry, now 
that you have started the subject ; 
what is bred in the bone, and all 
that sort of thing” (here he paused 
to drink )—“‘there’s a lot in it, don’t 
you know ;” and he put down the 
glass solemnly and decisively—“ a 
lot in it.” 

“There was,” said Garth ; 
“you're just a little mixed as to 
tense, that’s all; we won't fall 
out about trifles.” 

“What an aggravating ‘cuss’ 
you are! I didn’t refer to the 
glass, you know that well enough. 
I was going to enlighten you about 
the influence of heredity on char- 
acter. Oh, fellows may laugh, of 
course; but I'll give you an in- 
stance, and you can make what 
you like out of it. Hodman, of 
the 210th—you knew Hodman, 
Tynte. He was deuced fond of 
preserves,” 

“Yes, I remember. We used 
to chaff him unmercifully about 
it.” 

“We used. Well, his favourite 
preserve was plum jam, and he al- 
ways spelt it plumb jamb.” 

“T don’t see the point—quite,” 
said Garth. 

“Nor I either,” put in the 
major. “If it comes to spelling, 
three fourths of us can’t have had 
grandfathers. Your theory won’t 
hold water, Fitz.” 

“Won't it? There you go as 
usual, off at a tangent, generalis- 
ing before you have data to go 
upon. Can’t you let me finish 
first? Hodman’s great - grand- 
father was a stone-mason, his 
grandfather became a builder, and 
his father rose to be an architect. 
Now, how the deuce can you ac- 
count for Hodman’s use of tech- 
nical terms to convey the idea of 
a potted preserve, except through 
his pedigree? You may laugh.” 

“That opens up quite a new 
field of research,” said Tynte, ex- 
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ploding with laughter, in which 
Garth joined; “but without in 
the slightest degree doubting your 
word, my dear Fitz, I must say 
that I should like some slight con- 
firmation of the facts, such as they 
are, because I don’t believe one 
word of the story.” 

“T’m sorry for you, then — 
that’s all. I am convinced my- 
self that investigation would re- 
veal the additional fact of the 
stone-mason’s wife, or the builder’s 
wife, or Hodman’s own mother, 
having been a pastry-cook. This 
would account for the jam. Oh, 
you may laugh, of course—so may 
Garth; but take his own case, 
He never gets sea-sick. Why? 
Clearly because his grandfather, 
or great-grandfather (I forget 
which), was an admiral! There 
you go guffawing again! Why, I 
could easily give you much more 
convincing facts—yes, facts,” said 
Fitz, bobbing his head to avoid 
a fizzing fusee; “‘hard facts. Dr 
Barnes told me, in confidence, that 
when Tiptop gets 2 

The entrance of a fourth person 
at this stage of the conversation 
created a break, and gave the 
major a pretext for turning the 
subject of discussion into another 
channel, in which he hoped to find 
a rock ahead sufficiently formidable 
to check the flux of words on the 
part of the lieutenant. 

** How about Sparks?” said the 
major; “just look at him! The 
biggest scamp in the regiment, next 
to yourself. He’s had a bishop for 
a father; that cuts against your 
theory.” 

* Does it 7— not necessarily. The 
paternal Sparks might not have 
been—strictl y—well—orthodox— 
don’t you know ; eh, Sparks ?” 

The young man addressed was 
not one of many words. He put 
on a broad grin, winked, and wag- 
ged his head. “TI told you so,” 
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said Fitz, triumphantly. ‘If the 
Right Rev. Dr Sparks had been 
strictly evangelical, Sparks of ours 
would have been a parson.” 

The bare idea seemed so comical 
to the individual alluded to, that 
he crowed rather than laughed, 
and ejaculated “ By Jove!” 

“The fact of it is,” said the 
major, “you must really, Fitz, at 
times be off your head.” 

“And you'll probably find on 
investigation,” said the suddenly 
inspired Sparks, “that he had an 
Irish ancestor who lost his.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake, shut 
up!” pleaded Tynte, convulsed in 
spite of himself. 

“Of course the majority of you 
are of a sceptical turn of mind,” 
went on Fitzmaurice Bateman ; 
“that’s your misfortune, not my 
fault. I can tell you one more 
curious fact about this same Hod- 
man: make the most of it. When 
Dawkins came in for his family 
title, by the deaths of two uncles 
and a nephew, or something of that 
sort, Hodman wrote a letter —I 
saw it— congratulating him on 
being raised to the pierage! Now, 
there is the mason ancestor again— 
plumb, jamb, pier,” and he ticked 
them off on his fingers. ‘‘Some 
people won’t be convinced, like our 
old chief, who never will take a 
fellow’s statement off-hand.” 

“Why do you say that of the 
colonel?” asked Garth. ‘‘That’s 
too bad: it’s unjust. The very last 
—what shall we call it /—bouncer 
or anecdote you gave us at mess 
about that fellow who put his head 
out of one train and had it cut off 
by another, he implicity believed. 
The major will bear me out in this,” 

“T do, fully.” 

“ He just turned to me and said, 
‘I’m quite sure it is a literal fact, 
and it must have been Buteman to 
whom the accident happened, just 
before he joined.’ What greater 


indication of large-hearted and 
child-like credulity could you ex- 
pect than that? and still you are 
not happy, nor grateful!” 

“T confess, after that, I feel 
small,” said Fitz, “though I sup- 
pose I don’t look it. The old 
beggar always sets everything 
down as a yarn. He is the most 
credulous old boss I ever came 
across, on some points; while on 
others, Old Nick himself would 
not convince him.” 

“You seem to be the biggest 
puzzle he has ever had to encounter, 
in his military experience, up to 
this at all event,” said Sparks, 

“ Allow me to remark that life 
is full of puzzles, big and little. 
If I don’t greatly mistake, some- 
body or other, probably Shake- 
speare—he has anticipated all the 
profound thoughts that occur to 
me from time to time — has dis- 
covered that life itself is a puzzle. 
I find puzzles everywhere. There 
you are, for instance, a grey- 
headed man at, say, thirty - five 
(if I understate the age don’t cor- 
rect me), while the major, bless 
him! appears to be permitted by 
an over-indulgent providence to 
wear his hair of its original hue 
at the advanced age of, say,— 
what age shall we say, major?” 

‘Never mind rushing into 
these disagreeable personal mat- 
ters. Confound your impudence !” 
said Sparks. 

“If I had thought a little 
more,” said the major, “ perhaps 
I might by this time have been 
able to understand why big boys, 
as boys, should be so cheeky, 
unmanageable, and troublesome— 
why they should be, at the inter- 
mediate stage, so utterly different 
from what we become as men.” 

“Come! I like that,” said Fitz ; 
“‘there’s humility in it, and such a 
confounded lot of self-depreciation 
about it.” 
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“You might be able to throw 
some light on this point, Garth,” 
continued the major, ignoring the 
big lieutenant. 

“Who? I—I give it up,” said 
the captain. “I couldn’t tell you 
any more than I could say why 
it is that veal—even the best fed 
veal—is so much more indigestible 
than, and different in flavour from, 
beef. But never mind, we'll have 
our revenge on Fitz, and take it 
out of him when we get him on 
board the ‘trooper.’ We'll put 
him on duty every time he gets 
sick, and have him as limp, re- 
spectful, and obedient as you 

lease before he returns.” 

“Tf he does return,” added Fitz, 
helping himself to some more 
brandy. ‘ Here’s to the girls 
we leave behind us.” And he 
winked at Garth. “TI like red hair, 
major. On my word of honour, I 
do; no humbug. Don’t blush, 
any of you. Here's to our foxy 
fair ones!” 

“T haven’t the most remote 

notion of what you are driving 
at, any more than I have of blush- 
ing.” 
“T say, look here, Fitz,” put in 
Garth, coming to the rescue; “‘ draw 
the line somewhere. Woman is 
our fate; and you don’t know 
how soon your own turn may 
come. Have some outward re- 
spect for that sex to which one’s 
mother and sisters belong, to say 
nothing of one’s maiden aunts from 
whom there are expectations.” 
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“T merely remarked that I 
liked red hair—so does the major. 
This is a free country (or is 
erroneously supposed to be), and 
if I follow his lead—at a respect- 
ful distance—I suppose it is all 
right.” 

“ What is he driving at?” asked 
Tynte. 

“T suppose he saw you walking 
with Miss Harman to-day, and he 
means to be witty in his personal 
and usually mild sort of way,” 
said Sparks. 

“ Well, his wit is about equal 
to his judgment. Beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, Fitz, you are 
colour-blind, if that is any satis- 
faction to you.” 

“Oh, I should have said golden 
hair, of course—or auburn; any- 
thing but red.” Here he went off 
at a tangent, and flourishing the 
empty tumbler, broke out into 
song :— 


‘‘Oh, Biddy Magee 
Is devoted to me! 
And I'm partial to her, I'll allow. 
She owns an estate, 
And a family sate, 
With a pig, and a goose, and a cow. 
My luck, which was great 
When I met her, 
Can only be bate 
When I get her— 
For I’m partial to her, I'll allow— 
Sweet Colleen Macree ! 
Ballybog is the country for me ; 
With Biddy Magee 
On my knee, 
And her pig, and the goose, and the 
cow.” 


CHAPTER II.—FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


** Verborum tanta cadit vis."—JUVENAL, 


The well-known voice of Fitz- 
maurice Bateman soon attracted 
kindred spirits, and all who hap- 
pened to be within earshot made 
for Tynte’s quarters ; consequently, 


before many minutes the room was 
filled to inconvenience. There was 
no resisting the attraction. Even 
the laziest junior threw away his 
unfinished cigar, and shaking him- 
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self together joined the throng. 
Once the game was started, a 
noisy, obstreperous, overwhelming 
mob insisted on keeping it up. 
“ Bravo, Fitz! Give us another.” 
“Bravo!” again. ‘One more! 
Hang it, yes! ”—and so on, till at 
last the victim’s patience reached 
its limit and culminated in a sten- 
torian “NO! MHanged if I do! 
I call on Spunner for a song!” 

Enter the bland and beaming 
Spunner, amid general laughter ; 
for he had never been known even 
to hum. 

There was considerable trouble 
in the matter of sitting accom- 
modation, but no more than was 
quite common, and, under the cir- 
cumstances, usual; but the com- 
motion served to create a diver- 
sion in Spunner’s favour, which, 
coupled with his well-known in- 
ability even to croak, served to 
get him out of a difficulty. He 
immediately cast about for a seat, 
seeing others following the same 
line of action. 

Tiptop settled himself down on 
Tynte’s tin uniform - case, and 
would have done very well there 
had not another warrior sat down 
in his lap, which resulted in the 
bulging in of the case. The win- 
dow-sill afforded sittings for two 
more, while another had to con- 
tent himself as best he could with 
a helmet-case—no easy matter on 
account of its peculiar conical 
shape. 

“ Now, Fitz,” said Garth, after 
some sort of order had been ob- 
tained, “let’s have one more — 
only one—song. We'll be con- 
tent to have it out of you now, 
if you don’t make yourself dis- 
agreeable, instead of taking a 
mean advantage when you are 
sea-sick.” 

“That’s fair,” said Tiptop, who 
was a bad sailor and had done 
in a “trooper ” ; 


one voyage 
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“there’s sense and humanity in 
that. Time is short, and some of 
us haven’t long to live, perhaps, 
Jam te premet nox fabuleque 
manes, &e., &c. Let's thank our 
stars, at all events, for that con- 
soling certainty of modern science 
—the ‘survival of the fittest’; 
let us also rejoice in that we 
have one major of ours — the 
worthy host—who hasn’t made an 
ass of himself by going in for 
matrimony and all that sort of 
thing, and cutting the mess-table 
with its improving companionship 
of brothers-in-arms for the society 
of babies-in-arms. Peg away, 
Fitz!” 

He obeyed; but as his song 
was not complimentary to that 
sex which in reality he adored, 
we will not give it. Its anti- 
marital sentiments may be gath- 
ered from the tenor of the re- 
marks which followed the applause, 

“Time enough to think of get- 
ting pieced or spliced, joined to- 
gether, or whatever you call it, 
when a chap is somewhere about 
seventy—or a shade over.” 

“ Holloa!” said Tiptop, “ what 
is going to happen next? Hanged 
if Spunner hasn’t committed him- 
self to an opinion at Jast on some- 
thing!” and he patted Spunner 
patronisingly with his cane—rather 
harder, however, than that gentle- 
man seemed to like. Snatching 
it dexterously out of its owner’s 
hand, he administered a couple 
of retaliatory blows with consid- 
erably more energy than was ex- 
pected across Tiptop’s calves, who 
had to seek cover behind the ample 
form of Fitz, and to sue for quar- 
ter from this point of vantage. 

*T’ll retract, Spunner, uncon- 
ditionally. But I really thought 
you had given a decided opinion.” 

“So I have, old chap,” retorted 
Spunner, flinging back the cane; 
“a very decided one as to your 
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mental capacity, more than once ; 
only you find it convenient to have 
a bad memory on this point. I 
suppose, because the capacity is so 
low; however, as you can’t be 
blamed for that, I forgive you.” 

“Come, that’s magnanimous, at 
all events,” put in Fitz. 

“Well, it certainly is; and I 
am almost disposed, out of sheer 
gratitude, to wipe out that bet of 
five sovs you lost yesterday on 
Bluebeard.” 

“Don’t you wish you may get 
’em!” said Spunner. “Make a 
virtue of necessity this time. I 
object to betting, as you know, on 
principle—when I don’t think the 
outlook is good.” 

“ Well, I booked it, as a matter 
of form ; and I appeal now to Fitz, 
who is the soul of honour.” 

There was a general hush to 
hear the oracle speak. 

“T think,” said Fitz solemnly, 
and promptly accepting the posi- 
tion of arbitrator, “if the bet was 
booked as a mere matter of form, 
the payment ought to be a mere 
matter of form also. The decision, 
you will perceive, is final, but—it 
settles nothing ; that’s the beauty 
and impartiality of it. But I say, 
Spunner, a fellow as rich as you 
—excuse me for being so beastly 
personal, don’t you know—should 
not feel so acutely the deprivation 
of a few sovs one way or other.” 

“Shouldn’t he! Excuse me for 
being equally personal, Master 
Fitz,” put in the major; “but I 
won't have my friend Spunner 
sat upon in my quarters, at all 
events.” 

“Here! I say, major,” said one 
of the company, who was of a 
practical turn of mind, and ex- 
ceeding uncomfortable on the tin 
helmet-case, “if you talk about 
fellows being sat on, and seats, 
and what not, you ought to pro- 
vide at least forms.” 
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“ Fitz, to do him justice, is the 
only man who never grumbles,” 
said the major; “he adapts him- 
self to circumstances, as a soldier 
should.” 

“That’s accounted for by the 
fact,” said Sparks, “that when he 
is at home he’s in the habit of ac- 
commodating Miss Biddy Magee 
on his lap, together with a pig, a 
goose, and a cow—all at once.” 

**T wish he'd show us how it 
was done,” said Spunner. “It is 
all very well in a song; but the 
practical knowledge would be of 
use to us just now. However, 
chairs or no chairs, you are a 
gentleman, major—every inch. 
You never indulge in personalities, 
which is more than can be said 
for some of your impecunious 
guests. Now look here, Fitz: 
what has the fact of my not being 
hard-up got to do with feeling the 
loss of money one way or other? 
That is the sort of stuff people 
talk about wealth. If you pull a 
hair out of a fellow with plenty 
on his head, doesn’t it hurt him 
as much as if it had been pulled 
out of a scantily furnished nut, 
belonging to somebody else ?” 

“Hear, hear!” shouted Tiptop, 
delighted at the retort. ‘ Bravo! 
That’s one to Spunner, and a right 
good one too. Experience shows 
that it is clearly only the perfectly 
bald, and quite impecunious chap, 
who doesn’t mind. You can't 
hurt him.” 

“Tt seems to me, Spunner,” said 
Sparks from the window-sill, “ that 
you are placed at rather a disad- 
vantage as to wisdom, and al] that 
sort of thing. A fellow can’t have 
wisdom, I understand, without ex- 
perience; and no chap can ever 
know the value of money if he 
hasn’t to borrow it.” 

“ How do you explain the glar- 
ing contradiction in your case 
then, Sparks? You should be the 
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wisest man in the 20lst, where- 
pn » 

“Oh, I’m one of those usual 
exceptions which are always forth- 
coming to prove a rule.” 

Spunner’s weak point was be- 
lieved to be parsimony. Though 
he was one of the richest fellows 
in the regiment, he was what is 
called “close,” and knew how to 
take care of his money—not frit- 
tering it away on betting and 
frivolities ; but nevertheless spend- 
ing it, on the whole, liberally 
enough—as when there was a ball 
or extra big demand on the mess, 
or band subscriptions, or a treat 
to the men at circus or theatre. 
He was popular, though he hailed 
from Manchester. Like Fitz, he 
was never known to lose his tem- 
per, and could stand any amount 
of chaff. 

The two might be taken as fair 
types of their distinctive classes. 
One of the oldest private soldiers 
in the regiment had known Spun- 
ner’s father when both were street 
Arabs, and before the latter be- 
came an office-boy in the huge 
establishment which he now owned 
as senior surviving partner. This 
fact got to the ears of a corporal, 
from him to the sergeants’ mess, 
and so travelled to the sergeant- 
major, and onward and upward 
till, by some means or other, it 
got to be known among Spunner’s 
brother officers, very soon after he 
joined; but to do them justice, 
the fact was never insultingly 
thrown in his teeth—as it would 
have been if he had been the least 
bit of a snob. He was not—he 
was “a character” in his way, and 
was valued accordingly. The ad- 
vice which he got from his father 
was sound if commonplace, and 
he was ever on the watch to pro- 
fit by it and follow it. He re- 
joiced now in the prospect of active 
service as a means to his end. 
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‘Get to the top of the tree, my 
boy,” wrote old Spunner; “that’s 
what has to be done nowadays. 
If you can’t shin up an oak ora 
pine, get up a poplar; the timber 
is good for nothing, but it grows 
high, and you must be with the 
climbers. A giddy fellow, who 
has no head for dangerous ascents, 
may laugh at the toll you have to 
pay in the way of rents in your 
nether garments, but get up; and 
when you reach the top, you'll be 
above the eyesight of those who 
look out for small blemishes ; and 
your comrades, up there along with 
you, will have enough to do to hold 
on, and will not, I promise you, 
take note of such trifles. He that 
sticks his brush out at the chim- 
ney-top for the crowd to stare at, 
and shouts to make people look, 
may not be the best sweep; but 
he gets the most thought of and 
talked about, and the biggest re- 
ward in the way of success.” 

The advice given to Fitz by his 
father when he sent him to Sand- 
hurst was equally sound from his 
standpoint, though necessarily of a 
very different character. “If you 
are at all inclined to be proud of 
your descent, my boy—as I be- 
lieve you are—from worthy ances- 
tors, remember always that the 
worth which was theirs, you in- 
herit by no merit of your own. 
You were born to it, just as we 
are born into particular creeds ; 
but, all the same, you hold it in 
trust, and you should never allow 
yourself to forget that you will 
probably be an ancestor to others 
of your race. See, therefore, that 
you leave after you a repute which 
your descendants may be proud to 
inherit.” 

And surely this is the only 
true and admirable pride of 
family. He who, in the com- 
mon acceptation, is self-made, the 
first of his race, is not in honour 
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called upon by the exigencies of 
society to dig up the names and 
reputations (such as they are) of 
those who have left no record of 
anything worth delving for; and 
he may comfort himself with the 
certainty that, if he is without a 
family muniment-room, he is also 
without the skeletons which too 
often abide in it. 

“Rather have a care,” the pa- 
ternal Bateman’s letter went on, 
“my dear Fitzmaurice, that while 
another makes a good beginning 
to his, you don’t make a bad end- 
ing to your own pedigree. The 
world is well stocked with snobs. 
The most repulsive snob of any 
is he who boasts of his relation- 
ship to live lords. I have known 
several of these lords, whom the 
adventitious aid of an ancestral 
handle to their names has not 
raised above mediocrity and con- 
tempt. He who could boast of 


such kinship, deserves to find no 


better. But there are lords to 
whose repute a mere title can add 
nothing. Do not speak of your 
relationship to any of these till 
you have acquitted yourself so 
that they will hear of the kin- 
ship, if not with satisfaction, at 
least with unconcern.” 

This was a sensible letter, it 
must be admitted, and one, more- 
over, which the healthy young 
animal to whom it was addressed 
fully appreciated and understood. 
He knew that his father was a 
thorough gentleman and a brave 
soldier, and had also found out 
that, if he had the least inclina- 
tion to be a snob, the army was 
about the last profession in which 
to pose as such. 

But we must not linger too 
long in the company of these 
pleasant fellows. On the eve of 
their departure for “the front,” 
they were as merry as schoolboys 
going home for the vacation, and 
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apparently quite heedless of the 
old saw which gives to every bullet 
its billet. 

The voice of Fitz rang out at 
midnight as musically as ever; 
while, responsive to the general 
call, he sang, “by special re- 
quest, and possibly for the last 
time,” as Tiptop with grim fa- 
cetiousness observed, a song which 
seemed to be an old favourite, be- 
ginning :— 


‘I’m a thoroughbred Paddy, 
And proud of it too! 
What I can’t avoid doing 
I’m willing to do; 
With a heart and a halfpenny always 
to spare, 
And a family motto of ‘ Divil may 
care ’— 
The owld Irish reading for—‘ Never 
despair !’” 


Play on, big boys, until the time 
for more serious work arrives, and 
hearts beat high—or cease to beat 
upon the battle-field. Amid the 
ups and downs, the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sorrows of that 
strange admixture which goes to 
make up the sum of this mortal 
life, it is indeed a wise and all- 
merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence which shuts out the future 
from our ken, else would the hopes 
and aspirations of existence be too 
heavily handicapped for human 
endurance. 

It is given to the novelist only 
to look into the future, but what 
the sight discloses he is not at 
liberty to declare before the ap- 
pointed time; at all events, the 
noise becomes so great in this par- 
ticular barrack-room, that at last 
we are forced to fly. 

The country was now in the 
throes of war, and, as usual, we 
had entered upon it by underrat- 
ing the strength and resources of 
the enemy. Disaster had come 
upon us unawares, and the nation 
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was in a state of ferment, having 
been defrauded of its legitimate 
victim ; and a victim, ever since 
the days of poor Admiral Byng, 
John Bull yearns for, and de- 
mands as a right, after every 
serious reverse —as a necessary 
peace - offering to his wounded 
pride and self-esteem. It is, 
however, only fair to John to 
admit that he is lavish of honours, 
where success gives him a fair 
excuse for bestowing them. In 
both cases he likes to get hold of 
the right man, either to reward 
or punish, as the case may be. 
He makes mistakes sometimes, 
but his heart is in the right place 
nevertheless, 

Troops were now being collect- 
ed from all quarters to repair 
our disaster, and were being 
gathered together for speedy em- 
barkation. The garrison-port of 
Westerly-on-Sea was in a state 
of wild excitement and abnormal 
bustle, in consequence of the ar- 
rival of horse and foot by every 
train as well as by the Queen’s high- 
way. Hired transports relieved 
each other at the quays, each 
taking off its full complement. 
Soldiers were billeted in almost 
every house. Female hearts, as 
heretofore and since, were beating 
loud, I have no doubt; but the 
beating of drums and the braying 
of trumpets and the clanging of 
arms made the ears of the most 
sensitive civilian deaf to these 
more subtle sounds; and Tommy 
Atkins, perforce, did his farewells 
for the most part in dumb show, 
poor fellow ! 

All honour to this same Tommy 
Atkins, old or young! I say par- 
enthetically. Despised and con- 
temned too often in the piping 
times of peace, when selfish men 
think only of the counter and the 
till, and of the profits resulting 
from a slavish attention to busi- 
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ness, he has his innings at momen- 
tous times like these; and I for 
one don’t grudge them. He will 
have them again by-and-by, if he 
has only the good luck to get 
home. I say once more, all 
honour to him! I myself have 
had, and always shall have, the 
scarlet fever. If I hadn’t been 
of the wrong sex to begin with, 
I should have sought reversionary 
glory (without the risk) by marry- 
ing into the army. The simple 
reader may ask, “Why, being 
then confessedly a male, are you 
not a soldier?” To which I reply, 
that possibly I am of a delicate 
constitution ; or a too fond mother 
may have objected ; or I may not 
have had brains for Sandhurst— 
still less for Woolwich ; or again, 
soldiering being a profession not 
self-supporting, there may have 
been pecuniary drawbacks. Be 


good enough, my dear sir, to 
make any excuse for me which 


does not necessitate my showing 
the white feather! But all these 
inquisitorial points are personal 
matters with which the reader 
has nothing whatever to do; and 
even if it should be on the cards 
that I lack the actual amount of 
courage, I could hardly be ex- 
pected to make the damaging 
admission. It is not on the 
cards. 

I say again that I fervently 
hope the scarlet fever may long 
remain an ailment among the fair 
sex—nay, more, one which may 
never abate. Where is there a 
nobler fellow than a well-condi- 
tioned soldier? Familiar with 
hardship, contumely, and danger ; 
shut out from competency and 
comfort ; ready at a moment’s 
notice to face death, with no 
other reward, if he should escape 
it, than a two-and-sixpenny medal 
on his breast. Put him into the 
balance and weigh him against the 
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sleek and well-dressed counter- 
jumper, who looks upon himself 
as a superior being ; throw in the 
knapsack and the straps and belts 
that have been so patiently donned 
by Tommy Atkins in your service, 
and worn through many a weary 
march ; throw in the rifle and the 
steel which have helped to make 
England what she is, and tell us 
honestly the result. Well, the 
counter-jumper rises in the scale, 
and Tommy and his accoutrements 
jingle down—into the mud. Only 
for the scarlet fever, he would 
never be helped up, as a general 
rule. I confess it makes my blood 
boil to see, as I have often seen, 
contempt heaped upon Tommy by 
a disreputable waiter or a low bar- 
maid. ‘Third-class refreshment 
room lower down,” or ‘ Sodgers 
ain’t admitted here,” and all that 
sort of thing. 

But it was not so at Westerly- 
on-Sea. It was not in accord at 


any time, and still less was it in 
accord just then, with the public 


sentiment of the place. At the 
period of which we write, Tom- 
my was being feasted, honoured, 
praised, petted, and made much 
of by everybody, small and great, 
high and low, without distinction 
of persons, or classes, or creeds— 
for there were no Quakers there. 
The 20lst had been for a long 
time quartered in the town: ac- 
quaintances had been made, court- 
ships carried on, and, as a natural 
consequence, some marriages cele- 
brated—to say nothing of bap- 
tisms. And now that links were 
to be severed and ties broken, 
there was nothing for it but to 
kill care and sorrow by jollity 
and enjoyment. 

The time was short and the 
notice sudden, though not unex- 
pected, and Westerly made the 
most of it. But one night more 
remained ; and this was devoted 
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to a grand ball—a farewell one 
—given by the officers of that 
gallant corps to the nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood and 
town. The non-commissioned 
officers followed the example of 
their superiors, and gave a ball 
too; while the privates were al- 
lowed to accept hospitality or to 
entertain their friends. 

Old Colonel Bob Lister of the 
* Do-or-Dies” had full confidence 
in his men; and while relaxing 
the reins of discipline under such 
exceptional circumstances, he was 
quite satisfied that the concession 
would not be seriously or cul- 
pably abused, and that the final 
muster would be—as it always 
had been—fully up to the mark 
and creditable to his regiment. 

He made a speech in the bar- 
rack square before “ breaking off,” 
which wasn’t long, but was very 
much to the point all the same. 
The men were to enjoy themselves 
but not to get drunk, and every sol- 
dier was to put in an appearance, 
and to “fall in ” responsive to the 
bugle-call at the muster. ‘No 
skulking or deserting, or anything 
of that sort, boys,” he said. “I 
expect the gallant D.D.’s to main- 
tain its character to the last mo- 
ment here in England ; and I ex- 
pect it to return to England with 
its ranks perhaps reduced, but 
with its reputation increased—as 
heretofore. But, look here! If 
I find a man drunk to-morrow 
morning on parade, by the Lord !” 
—and he shook his head and both 
fists portentously, as he shouted 
*‘ Break off!” 

They all knew what his “By 
the Lord!” meant. He went by 
the familiar name of Old Blister 
in the barrack-rooms, because of 
his severity, which fitted in so 
aptly with his initial and sur- 
name; yet he was respected by 
the wildest spirits in the ranks 
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who had come to feel the weight 
of his punishments, for he was 
always just, though he was “ dead 
nuts,” as they all knew, upon 
drunkards. He never inflicted a 
penalty on an offender without 
expressing a regret which he was 
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not ashamed to feel or to display; 

and it must honestly be confessed 

that no better “chief” ever con- 

trolled a gallant corps, than Old’ 

Blister— 

‘*An yron man, made of ye yron 
mould.” 


BALL. 


** Lov’st thou music ? 
Oh, ’tis sweet ! 
What's dancing ? 
Mirth of feet !” 


—THomas CAMPION. 


*“* The business of dancing is to display beauty.”—Spectator. 


Balls generally, public or pri- 
vate, are a success, for the simple 
reason that the majority of those 
who go to them are young, and 
therefore go prepared to take en- 
joyment out of them. 

That the farewell ball of the 
gallant “ Do-or-Dies” was no ex- 
ception, goes without saying. What 
with the decorations formed of 
rifles, swords, bayonets, and flags 
—the regimental band —the gay 
uniforms — brave men and hand- 
some women — it was simply a 
brilliant affair; and was declared 
by the ‘ Westerly Daily News,’ in 
leader type, to have been the most 
enjoyable gathering of the sort 
which had taken place within the 
memory of the reporter for that 
long-lived print, who had—if the 
truth must be told — succumbed 
early in the evening (having 
prudently prepared his report be- 
forehand) to the combined effects 
of brandy and heat; and had re- 
tired early to a back bench in the 
musicians’ gallery, where, having 
been, after much coaxing, induced 
to go to bed thereon without un- 
dressing himself, he compromised 
matters by merely taking off one 
boot, to indicate that he was not, 
as one of the band observed, “in 
full marching order.” 

Fitz and Tiptop had worked very 


hard at the decorations ; and their 
taste and skill did them, it must 
be frankly owned, infinite credit. 
Fitz, whose inherent modesty did 
not lead by any means, as we 
know, to self-depreciation, con- 
gratulated himself hugely on the 
result as he looked proudly round 
him, and took in, with a sweeping- 
ly comprehensive grasp of vision, 


the “ gay and festive scene” around 
him. 

“T wouldn’t have to go through 
it all again, though,” he remarked 
with a suppressed yawn to Tiptop, 


“for a good deal. In fact, I’d 
almost as soon go through a cam- 
ign.” 

“Well, I like that,” responded 
Tiptop, languidly letting his eye- 
glass drop from his eye as he open- 
ed it wider with a mild wonder ; 
“a fellow that’s never been at a 
good-sized review talking about a 
campaign! I like that Fitz.” 

“Glad you do! Even that ad- 
mission is worth something from a 
worthy whose motto is, or should 
be, nil admirari; but, now I 
come to think of it, deuce a much 
experience of fire-eating you have 
had to brag about either !” 

* But I don’t brag about it— 
there’s the difference, my boy; I 
don’t talk of what I know nothing 
about.” 
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“Don’t you? Then all I can 
say is—you must be a far more 
extraordinary fellow than I am, or 
else you must be a confoundedly 
learned one,” said Fitz. 

“Why?” 

“ Because,” replied the sub, with 
a grin, “ you are, beyond all doubt, 
the greatest talker in the regi- 
ment ; and if you only talk of what 
you know something about, the 
conclusion is obvious, dear boy, to 
the meanest capacity.” 

Tiptop laughed now. “At all 
events,” he said, “I don’t put on 
the airs of a field-marshal expect- 
ing the thanks of Parliament and 
of a grateful country, for what 
others helped me todo. I suppose 
every girl you spin round the room 
to-night will be told, with your 
confounded assurance, how the de- 
corations were designed and car- 
ried out by yourself—‘alone I did 
it!’ and all that sort of thing ; 
while we all just handed you up 
what you called for, and fooled 
around.” 

* Not a bit of it! I'll give you 
the fullest credit for making that 
crooked star in front of the gallery, 
you may depend on it.” 

Tiptop suddenly stopped this 
banter to feel nervously for his 
eye-glass; and having captured 
and replaced it, he changed his 
position in order to obtain a better 
view of some beauty who had just 
entered the ball-room, and was 
creating a sensation in her im- 
mediate circle. 

*T tell you what it is,” he said, 
“only for that too generally per- 
vading sensation of mist and moon- 
shine which these airily dressed 
and charming creatures always 
bring with them—the glamour of 
muslin and beaming faces—all the 
decorations in the world, including 
my handiwork and yours, Fitz, 
wouldn’t count for much.” 

Bateman paused to give effect 
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to his reply. ‘I never knew 
until now that you went in for 
being a second-rate philosopher as 
well as a talker. Never mind, 
old boy—here goes for a plunge 
into the midst of the mist and 
moonshine ;” and he left in search 
of a handsome partner. 

“The force of example,” mut- 
tered Tiptop, as he gathered him- 
self together, and prepared to 
follow. “A fellow’s fancy runs 
away with him, and he goes for a 
Juno in these ‘dazzling halls of 
light,’ to find his partner nothing 
but a commonplace cloud of soft 
seductive millinery. This classi- 
cal retrospect is all very well; but 
I’m in for it all the same. Ah! 
Tynte has secured the red-haired 
girl already! Perhaps Lieutenant 
Fitzmaurice Bateman of ours isn’t 
so big a fool as he looks, after 
all. One must not judge too much 
by appearances. There may be 
something up.” He paused now 
to look around him. “I must go 
and try my luck with Georgie 
Collyrium, before she gets snapped 
up by that insinuating Garth.” 
And off he went accordingly. 

Georgie was the daughter of 
the leading doctor of Westerly, and 
had been “out” for—well—for 
some seasons,—we won’t say for 
how many ; there is no use in that 
disagreeable sort of particularity. 
She was a first-rate dancer, hand- 
some and well made, and had an 
extremely fine pair of eyes which 
she knew how to use to the best 
advantage. It was pretty certain 
that she would come in for money, 
as there was no doubt about the 
father’s wealth; nevertheless she 
had not succeeded in getting a 
husband, and was gradually set- 
tling down to the position of what 
is familiarly known as a “ garrison 
hack.” She was, despite a strong 
spice of vulgarity, a favourite on 
the whole; and she danced s0 
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ultra well, that it would have 
been a loss if she had been taken 
off to Lumbago Island by Sur- 
geon- Major Colchicum, who had 
proposed for her the day after her 
first ball. 

If he came back now, and were 
to ask her again, would she go? 
Why speculate? She seemed to 
enjoy life thoroughly, and was 
eagerly sought after for every 
dance. 

On this occasion, though early 
in the field, Tiptop found his 
worst fears realised; he was dis- 
tanced in the race by Captain 
Garth. However, he was consoled 
by a nodded promise gasped out 
over the captain’s shoulder as she 
whirled past ; and he found him- 
self rewarded by being booked for 
the next polka. He wasn’t long 
in finding a substitute for Georgie, 
pro tem., having very nearly col- 
lided with the major and his part- 
ner, Miss Harman, in the endeav- 
our to take a short cut towards 
a particular fair one. 

But the major’s partner, though 
introduced to the reader at a 
public ball and at the end of a 
chapter, must not be dismissed in 
so curt a fashion. She is entitled, 
in our opinion, for many reasons, 
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to a special one all to herself—and 
she shall have it. 

Meanwhile, do we owe an apol- 
ogy to the strait-laced among our 
readers —if we have any such— 
for devoting so many pages to 
the frivolous subject of dancing? 
I don’t think so. If my memory 
serves.me rightly, even Lucian 
devotes a whole dialogue to it, 
and a staid philosopher is thereby 
converted, and brought to see the 
error of his ways, and the extent 
of his prejudice. Nay, more, we 
are told that even the great Soc- 
rates himself not only danced, 
but actually set about learning to 
do so after he had arrived at years 
of discretion! Surely it is a very 
strong argument in favour of 
dancing that, on the authority of 
a Greek classic, this great philoso- 
pher was not above asking Terpsi- 
chore to do him the honour of a 
“spin” on the light fantastic toe ; 
and does not the poet ask and 
answer— 

‘* What are breath, speech, echoes, 
music, winds— 

But dancings of the air in various 

kinds?” 
I forget who the poet was, but 
that has nothing to do with the 
sentiment or the argument. 


IV.— LAVINIA. 


‘* Her reason all her passions sway ; 
Easy in company, in private gay ; 
Coy to a fop; to the deserving free— 
Still constant to herself.” 


There is always a certain amount 
of prejudice or bias—so the world 
justly or unjustly maintains—in 
the opinion which women form of 
each other, notwithstanding all 
their protests to the contrary ; 
and the impartial male, if he 
wishes to arrive at a just judg- 
ment on any particular woman, 
must form it from his own per- 
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sonal observation—particularly if 
it should happen that, as in this 
instance, she is a special favourite 
among men. Harpastes, when she 
became blind, would never admit 
more than that the house had 
grown dark; and we have the 
authority of Petronius that an- 
other, who began by carrying a 
pet calf about in her arms, ended 
2 
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by persuading herself that it was 
no heavier as it grew into an ox. 
From these instances it would 
appear that, though the ancients 
were given to fable, they were 
pretty much of my way of think- 
ing. You may— 
** Convince a man against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion stidl ; ” 


but you can’t convince a woman 
against her will, no matter what 
the logic of facts may be; though 
she may often convince herself in 
spite of either facts or logic—just 
as the fancy takes her. The 
mental process which the average 
feminine mind goes through, in 
judging others of its own sex, 
leads generally to the conclusion 
that the one favoured of men is at 
best but an actress, or has a happy 
knack of deception which is more 
than a match for the over-soft and 
credulous biped whom she is born 
to rule, and whom it is her legiti- 
mate object to ensnare and cap- 
ture, and who turns out—it must 
honestly be owned—a worthless 
“catch” too often. 

But it is only fair to acknow- 
ledge that even men disagreed as 
to whether Lavinia Harman was 
handsome or ugly, or merely plain ; 
the question was among them an 
open one, notwithstanding the 
female assurances that she was a 
“regular fright.” If, however, 
their opinions differed about her 
personal appearance, there was a 
perfect consensus of sentiment 
among them as to her good 
qualities. 

She was known to be rich, too, 
so that she had no lack of devoted 
worshippers, who vied with each 
other for the honour of her hand ; 
but she took all this ardour and 
admiration as a matter of course, 
and discounted it accordingly. 
She estimated the general eager- 
ness, on the night of the garrison 
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ball, to secure her as a partner 
for each dance exactly at its true 
value. 

She was also known to be very 
clever, without endeavouring to 
pose or show off as a blue-stocking ; 
and was one of those rare women 
to whom men pay instinctively 
the compliment of not talking 
nonsense—that is, when they are 
able to talk sense. They never 
spoke to her about the weather if 
they had brains to converse co- 
herently on deeper subjects; and 
yet the inane type of “ young man 
of the period,” who had no brains 
worth mentioning, liked her too, 
because she had that happy art of 
leaving him perfectly satisfied with 
himself—a state of feeling which 
he seems always to look upon as 
arguing merit on his part. She 
never snubbed him, but preferred 
to get out of the company of those 
who deserved snubbing as quickly 
as she could. Her wealth made 
her suspicious ; but she kept her 
suspicions to herself, and went 
about among her acquaintances 
apparently non-observant, but with 
a keen eye for the reading of 
character. 

Her early history is soon told. 
She was an orphan—a _ banker’s 
only child, living now and for 
many years past with an old 
maiden aunt whom she loved, and 
who very conveniently did the 
chaperon on occasions such as 
this. Her grandfather had been 
in trade as a local contractor for 
the supply of necessaries to the 
troops, and ended by becoming 
the owner of the best town-house 
in Westerly, and a money-lender 
on a large scale. The money- 
lending business assumed, in the 
hands of his son, a more legiti- 
mate and respectable aspect, and 
gradually developed into banking 
and financial agencies. 

He married into one of the 
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county families—the Deuceatoy- 
Mandevills—the head of which 
was in embarrassed circumstances, 
and whose only daughter had no 
alternative between absolute want 
and a rich husband. The mar- 
riage was not a success from either 
a social or domestic point of view, 
as the banker came to know by 
bitter experience. Negotiations 
with his impecunious father-in-law 
to take the daughter back for 
“a consideration” in gold, which 
would have set him on his legs 
again, were pending with every 
prospect of success when the old 
gentleman died. The banker had 
to pay the expenses of his funeral, 
and also the cost of erecting the 
splendid monument to his memory, 
which stands in the chancel of 
Westerly church. 

But if plain truth must be told, 
the banker was considered by his 
wife to have got far more than 
his full value—in fact, compound 
interest—for his matrimonial ven- 
ture, by being permitted to place 
on perpetual record in the parish 
church the fact that he had been 
the son-in-law of Deuceatoy-Man- 
devill of Hellverly, and the hus- 
band of the last of that long- 
pedigreed and very blue-blooded 
race. 

The lady was not young when 
she married ; and there was great 
betting among the clerks in the 
office, and speculation among ma- 
trons, as to whether the Harman 
race would continue or cease. 
After five or six years had passed 
away the point was considered all 
but settled, when, to the general 
-astonishment of Westerly, the 
banker found himself likely to be- 
come a father. Great preparations 
were made for the happy event, 
which, however, turned out to be 
somewhat disappointing in the re- 
sult. He had set his heart on a 
son and heir, but Providence did 
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not see fit to gratify him. Mrs 
Harman’s life was saved with 
great difficulty. The daughter, in- 
stead of becoming a bond of union 
between them, only proved to be 
the reverse. The Deuceatoy-Man- 
devill blood was hot as well as 
blue, and resented the decay of 
that affection on the part of the 
father, which she had previously . 
done her utmost as a wife to 
estrange. She died of chagrin 
and sheer vexation, and her fare- 
well words were but a sardonic 
expression of the gratification he 
would have in adding her name 
to the pompous inscription on the 
monument. 

Rumours got abroad about the 
domestic life the banker led for 
many years; but there was no 
one living, at the time we write 
of, who had been a witness of the 
reality save old Aunt Polly Har- 
man, who loved her brother too 
well ever to tell mortal all she 
knew. Fortunately Lavinia was 
too young to remember anything. 

Of course the past was raked up, 
as far as it was known, now and 
then at social scandal gatherings, 
by a few of the oldest inhabitants, 
The most malignant of the bank 
officials used to say confidentially 
to certain cronies of his, “It’s all 
very well, my dear sir; but you 
have a man-devil, a deuce, and a 
hell in the three names: add a 
woman to it and take your change 
out of the remainder.” After this 
he would shake his head. But he 
came to a bad end; and the male 
portion of the community was now 
so entirely and heartily in Miss 
Harman’s favour, that a few spite- 
ful old crones, with the proverbial 
want of charity, could make no 
head against her popularity. 

She was not offensively strong- 
minded, but she interested herself 
warmly about everything in the 
way of improving the social and 
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moral condition of the poor—hos- 
pital work, nurse-training, reading- 
rooms, coffee-palaces, science classes, 
lectures, and what not. She was, 
in fact, as she deserved to be, a 
power in Westerly; and learned 
men whom she brought down from 
London to advise and help on the 
work, found in her a “marrowy 
vein” which delighted them. 

Even the bitterest enemies she 
had among the Westerly girls were 
obliged to acknowledge that if her 
hair was red it was all her own; 
but she got little credit from them 
for this, because she couldn’t, they 
said, “ get any false hair to match 
it” She didn’t paint, they also 
acknowledged ; but Miss Grumble- 
thorpe accounted for this by ex- 
plaining that her face was like 
a turkey-egg, and that freckled 
people never could paint, as it 
showed up the freckles so dread- 
fully. She was an authority, as 
she painted herself; and hoped to 
succeed by her skill in the art of 
decoration in captivating a broken- 
down, pauperised, purblind dragoon, 
of good family but bad character, 
who had already proposed for and 
been promptly rejected by Lavinia. 
Miss Grumblethorpe had no time 
to lose ; and she held the opinion 
that after all it was better to 
have a man without money than 
money without a man, as doubt- 
less Miss Harman would come to 
know. 

Lavinia didn’t give her own sex 
the satisfaction of being in any 
way eccentric. She followed the 
fashions as they changed. They 
could not call her “dowdy,” be- 
cause she showed her uncommon 
good sense by merely following 
these fashions at as great a dis- 
tance, and with as little extra- 
vagance, as was consistent with 
not making herself in any way 
peculiar or remarkable. This was 
specially the case on the occasion 


of a public ball like the present. 
And she was not given to wearing 
much jewellery. Some people said 
she was old, but she wasn’t; for 
she could not be more than twenty- 
two or three, notwithstanding 
Georgie Collyrium’s assertion to 
Spunner (whom she was conduct- 
ing through the mazes of “The 
Lancers”) that “unless she was 
old she couldn’t possibly have had 
time to read all the stupid books 
that she had got through and 
knew all about.” This argument 
might have been conclusive if put 
before Lieutenant Fitzmaurice 
Bateman, who never went beyond 
his own experience for conclu- 
sions; but Spunner held out on 
the question of age, and added 
a rider declaring Lavinia to be 
“simply charming.” 

“ Well, that’s not bad,” said 
Georgie, “ considering that you 
have not been half-a-dozen times 
in her company. And I suppose 
you think her pretty too— you 
men have such queer notions.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied Spunner, 
promptly—*“ not half so pretty as 
you, ‘pon honour.” This was an 
effort to recover lost ground. 

Georgie swallowed the compli- 
ment voraciously, and looked as if 
it agreed with her. 

‘Some people are always raving 
about her. It is quite absurd to 
listen to them ; and it is quite a 
relief to find one man who con- 
siders her plain. I think I'll tell 
her. I’m very intimate with her, 
you know. Besides all that, she’s 
a sort of girl who won’t mind.” 

“You must not do anything 
of the kind,” said the lieutenant, 
becoming seriously frightened. 

“Why?” asked Georgie. ‘‘Good- 
ness gracious! don’t look so very 
much alarmed. Are you afraid of 
her?” 

“No; but I don’t think her 
plain. I never said she was plain. 
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I said I didn’t think her pretty— 
that’s not the word to apply to her 
at all. I think her simply the 
most charming person, present 
company always excepted, I have 
ever met.” 

This compliment was not as- 
similated by Georgie, it rather 
disagreed with her. ‘Oh, stuff!” 
she retorted, banteringly but an- 
grily. ‘Get away!” and she 
flipped at him with her hand, 
which seemed to become suddenly 
alarmingly loose at the wrist. “I 
have no patience with you men. 
You’re all just the same—every 
one of you—especially in your regi- 
ment. I’m sure I’m glad you are 
going away,” and she dropped into 
a seat, considerately making room 
for him by her side, with an alac- 
rity at variance with her words. 
“You ought to be made do pen- 
ance by standing ; but I don’t like 
to punish you too severely. It’s 
a good thing that we girls are not 
vindictive.” 

Having some regard for truth, 
he wisely left the assertion undis- 
puted; but it may be presumed 
that the gallant soldier was well 
within the mark when he called 
one of the sex charming—there 
was no word that suited Miss 
Harman better. Still on this 
occasion I am bound to admit 
that the glamour of her influence 
seemed to exercise but a very 
transitory power over Lieutenant 
Spunner, in the presence of, and 
close proximity to, Georgie Colly- 
rium—such is the inconsistency 
of the male biped. 

I think it is Plutarch who tells 
of one who would have borrowed 
a brand from another’s fire to re- 
kindle his ; but finding the neigh- 
bour’s hearth so comfortable, sat 
down by it and forgot his own. 

Georgie talked sixteen to the 
dozen, and had (with her mother) 
to be escorted to the refreshment- 
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rooms and back before she shook 
him off, and wandered in search 
of fresh fields and pastures new. 
Spunner was in the army, to be 
sure—there was a great deal in 
that, and she gave it due weight ; 
but he appeared to be sometimes 
in the moon, which was trying to 
her. However, we must not give 
Georgie too much space in a chap- 
ter devoted to another, lest we 
achieve but the doubtful success 
of Protogenes, who, when he had 
painted his masterpiece, filled in 
the background with a partridge, 
and was disappointed to find that 
the critics chiefly admired the 
bird. Plump was Georgie, no 
doubt, like that much over-rated 
partridge; but there was a spice 
of something like vulgarity, as we 
said, about her, which to some 
men—the major, for instance— 
presented a difficulty not easily 
got over, and which was gener- 
ally met in conversation by the 


phrase, “ Not my style.” 

But there are people not your 
style or mine, my dear sir or mad- 
am, everywhere one turns; and 
a veracious chronicler must not 


pick and choose. We are com- 
pelled to take the world as we 
find it, and to keep up acquaint- 
ances which we would rather 
sometimes drop. Those who liked 
Georgie were largely in the ma- 
jority, and she went on her way 
rejoicing. 

Some of us are over-refined, and 
we suffer in proportion to the ex- 
cess—getting perhaps a more deli- 
cate and subtle sense of enjoyment 
now and then, which compensates 
for much, and which is at all 
events the only compensation to 
be had. Georgie would not have 
appreciated an ortolan, and would 
have no hesitation in pronouncing 
Browning to be “bosh.” But, all 
the same, I would ask you—fas- 
tidious as I know you are—not to 
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judge her too harshly. I do as- 
sure you solemnly that I am ac- 
quainted with a most estimable 
person socially and morally, well- 
bred and otherwise refined, who 
(incredible as it may appear) not 
only eats, but actually enjoys, 
pork-pie. I do not pretend to 
explain the fact—I merely state 
it; and I am not quite satisfied 


that this reprehensible sort of 
appetite, be it moral or physical 
or social, does not, after all, exist 
in the case of every one of us,— 
you will excuse me for saying so. 
We have each a different name 
for it; and in Spanish or Italian 
(which I don’t understand) the 
thing would sound quite nice and 
refined, I have little doubt. 


LAY.—CHAPTER V. 


**T am aman that hath not done your love 
All the worst offices : here I wear your keys, 
See all your coffers locked—keep the poor inventory, 


Your plate and monies ; 


Husband your goods.” 


There are two lines of business 
which the College of Arms ad- 
mits to be “within the pale”— 
the trade of a wine merchant, and 
the calling of a banker. Lavinia 
was still a partner in the firm of 
Harman & Co., which was carried 
on for her in a very flourishing 
condition, under the management 
of the Co. 

He had everything his own way, 
except that she went through the 
form of examining the books twice 
a-year, which he considered to be, 
as he said, a duty to him, and 
also to herself as the only repre- 
sentative of her worthy and re- 
spected father. This Co. was 
a@ pompous, but otherwise un- 
objectionable old man; and her 
doing this with commercial punc- 
tuality, minuteness, and patience 
flattered him. He liked to hear 
her say that as long as he, Mr 
Samuel Pipperly, managed her 
affairs, she had no anxiety one way 
or other. Pipperly was the soul 
of honour and honesty ; and with- 
al, though apparently simple, he 
was in reality most shrewd. He 
all but worshipped Lavinia, and 
had also sedulously and surely 
been working his way into the 
good graces of Lavinia’s aunt 


am your steward— 


—BEN JONSON. 


Polly—with a view to marriage 
when he was good for nothing 
else. For he looked at court- 
ship as purely a matter of busi- 
ness, to be pursued steadily and 
without rash speculation. He had 
so pursued it, and had at last, after 
many years, begun to feel that he 
was thriving in it even beyond 
his hopes, and might soon look 
forward with certainty to a future 
partnership in which Aunt Polly 
should occupy the subordinate 
but not less important position of 
the Co. 

All of a sudden Lavinia had 
recently come to the conclusion 
that something had gone wrong, 
or was about to go wrong, with 
Pipperly—why, she could not tell ; 
but there was something in his 
manner which indicated unrest 
of some sort, mental or physical, 
she did not well know; but it 
troubled her, and she resolved to 
have it out with him, “ because,” 
she explained to Aunt Polly, “I 
really fear he must be breaking 
up.” 

“Tut, tut ! nonsense, my dear,” 
Aunt Pollv said; “that’s a horrid 
idea.” 

Lavinia didn’t know the state 
of his heart, and Aunt Polly only 
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guessed it, but was wise enough 
to understand that his trouble 
was not love. Both were kind- 
hearted and sympathetic creatures, 
and they felt for him. Lavinia 
took the opportunity of the com- 
ing round of the day for examin- 
ing the books, to pluck out the 
heart of his mystery—she could 
not feel easy till it was done. 
Pipperly’s snuggery at the bank 
was a comfortable room enough, 
small like Pipperly himself, and 
furnished “strictly in keeping ”— 
that is, it had an air of the bald 
and shiny, blended with a certain 
aspect of age. The floor was of 
oil-cloth ; the two arm-chairs were 
of brown leather; the mahogany 
table had a brown leather top; 
the big ledgers lying about were 
close - shaven - looking volumes — 
worldly Bibles which made to 
themselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, for long years 
past, and which demanded, and 
indeed awakened respect ; the ink- 
bottle was a shiny flat-bottomed 
glass one, not given to unsteadi- 
ness, and which would have been 
incongruously mated with the di- 
shevelled and dissipated quil] of 
the counting-house clerk, or of the 
solicitor’s apprentice. The smooth- 
handled magnum bonum was its 
fitting companion, and Pipperly 
used none other. His out-of-door 
frock-coat hanging up behind the 
door hadn’t a speck on it, any 
more than the office one which 
he had on, and which was its 
complement as to cut and ma- 
terial; the only difference be- 
tween them was, that the latter 
had a polished look about it in 
harmony with its surroundings, 
and that its edges and seams shone 
in the subdued light as if they 
were decorated with silk braid in- 
stead of being merely worn. 
Pipperly’s spectacles were of the 
long-legged old-fashioned kind hav- 
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ing knee-joints, and being pro- 
vided with feet which held on to 
his ears in a common-sense busi- 
ness-like manner. The modern 
double eye-glass could not from 
the nature of things hold on to 
his nose, which was a small round 
button protruding from the centre 
of a large globe—a keen nose, 
though it did not look the char- 
acter, alive to the slightest sensa- 
tion of tobacco, beer, or spirits 
anywhere lurking about the estab- 
lishment. Indeed it was currently 
reported, and even admitted save 
by one natural-born sceptic of 
the staff, that on one occasion it 
had detected about the person of 
the bank runner an odour of 
brandy -and-water a full week 
after date; and on investigation 
it was proved by the admission 
on his honour of the accused him- 
self, that fully this time had 
elapsed since he had indulged for 
purely medicinal reasons. Pip- 
perly’s eyes were keen, grey, and 
searching, but devoid of eyebrows. 
His mouth was straight, firm, 
and honest, with a good-tempered 
look imparted to it by a dimple 
at each end; and his double chin 
seemed to be there more to fill 
up a void between his neck and 
shirt-collar than to convey an 
idea of sensuality. 

He was scrupulously methodical 
and clean, morally as well as phys- 
ically, as became the trusted head 
of a scrupulously exact and trust- 
ed house ; and as he sat opposite 
Lavinia, tapping his spectacles on 
the cover of the nearest ledger to 
give emphasis to his words, you 
would have concluded at once that 
he was a man to be depended on, 
and who was a thorough master of 
his business. 

“Well,” said Lavinia, moving 
back her chair, as the mistress of 
the house does after dinner to 
intimate that the meal is over, 
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“now that we have got through 
our business, I want to tell you 
something.” 

“And that is?” He clasped 
his fingers together and bowed. 

“ That I’m not at all easy about 
you. Somehow you are not quite 
yourself lately. You are not as 
open with me as you used to be; 
and you are keeping back some- 
thing or other because you don’t 
think I'll be pleased. Isn’t that 
really so?” 

“To tell you the plain truth, 
Miss Harman P 

“Oh, please say ‘ Lavinia’; 
everything appears to be so un- 
usually solemn when you ‘ Miss’ 
me.” 

* Well, things are solemn—at 
least they bear that aspect to me, 
I must confess. I may as well 
come to the point at once. The 
fact of it is, 1 don’t like the new 
rector.” He spoke very slowly, 
and his voice fell to a whisper of 
secrecy as he finished. 

“Ts that all?” she exclaimed. 
** Why, neither do I over-much.” 

“T am extremely glad to hear 
you say so: it takes a very con- 
siderable weight off my mind.” 

“You don’t really think he is 
going to propose, do you?” she 
said, laughing. 

But old Samuel Pipperly didn’t 
see the joke, or, if he did, he wasn’t 
to be thrown off by a false scent. 
There was no reason why the Rev. 
Septimus Stole should not propose 
—for he was young, enthusiastic, 
good-looking ; so was she, in addi- 
tion to which she was emotional, 
energetic, rich—given to all good 
works. Where could a parson 
hope to better his lot more than 
at Westerly, as its rector, and 
with Lavinia for his wife? Old 
Samuel, with the instincts of 





common-sense, saw the oppor- 
tunity and its possibilities, and 
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was quite sure that the reverend 
gentleman’s mental vision was 
equally clear. All this was what 
had troubled him to such a de- 
gree as to render it plain to La- 
vinia that he was “ out of sorts.” 
But in addition to this he hated 
Stole, for another reason to which 
he gave utterance after a pause. 

“The man is a thorough hypo- 
crite, my dear,” he continued, “a 
mean Jesuit—nothing but a Papist 
in disguise, sailing under false 
colours ; sent here by his superiors 
to sow the baneful seed in good 
soil.” The metaphor was rather 
mixed as to sea and land, but the 
meaning was clear enough. ‘If 
he once can get the women with 
him he is all right. Naturally, 
Lavinia, he has begun with you, 
and I find you as a consequence 
over head and ears a 

“In love! Ohno!” 

“Pardon me,” he said depre- 
catingly, and still refusing to treat 
the matter with levity—‘ no; but 
in all kinds of parochial work, 
spending your money and your 
time in advancing—his interests.” 

“That’s unkind. Not his inter- 
ests, but higher ones.” 

He just raised his hand slightly 
and then dropped it again upon 
his thigh in a manner which con- 
clusively deprecated controversy ; 
and she yielded out of respect for 
the old man, who had been to her 
for so many years a second father ; 
while she was rather amused than 
otherwise to see what a mountain 
prejudice can make out of a mole- 
hill. 

“ He is as familiar with you and 
with everybody,” went on Pip- 
perly, “as if he had been bred and 
born and brought up in the parish, 
instead of being all but a stranger. 
I don’t like that—I never did like 
that sort of thing. I always sus- 
pect silky people.” 
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Though he looked so unusually 
solemn, she could not help laugh- 
ing, because silkiness was the one 
leading trait in Pipperly’s manner, 
and it seemed so funny that he 
shouldn’t know this, and should 
despise the quality. ‘ We do not 
see ourself as ‘ others see us,’” she 
said half involuntarily. 

Fortunately he understood the 
words as applying to the Rev. Sep- 
timus, and it was well that they 
happened to fit in so conveniently. 

“ Just so; quite right, my dear. 
If we did, he would soon under- 
stand that I am about the last 
man he can humbug and mystify 
with his Popery and norsense.” 

“T am afraid you are letting 
your zeal run away with your 
justice,” she ventured to say. 

“Am I likely to do that?” he 
inquired. ‘ Did I ever do it?” 

“T never found you out till 
now, I confess ; but what am I to 
think? I have never seen the man 
do anything ritualistic, and I have 
not heard that any of us girls go 
to confession. I am quite positive 
I'll never go.” 

“‘ How do you know you won’t ?” 

** Because I’m too wicked, and 
should have so much to tell.” 

He shook his head gravely. 

“ But I don’t want to treat the 
subject with levity,” she went on. 
“To be serious, I can’t for the 
life of me see why you should 
brand the poor man as a Papist. 
Where is the mark of the beast ?” 

Mr Pipperly rose, went across 
the rug, put his hand on her 
shoulder, and whispered again, 
“Warner, the fishmonger, tells 
me that he fasts every Friday.” 

Then he straightened himself 
again with a dignity which seemed 
to imply that what he had stated 
clinched the matter; after which 
he retreated slowly and sat down 
to watch its effect upon her. 
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** Now, what do you say?” 

“ What harm if he does? Why 
shouldn’t he?” 

This was too bad! “ ‘What 
harm? why shouldn’t he?’ Don’t 
you see that such a contemptible 
creature should be scouted out of 
society? He isn’t to be trusted. 
The whole thing is just the same 
as receiving money under false 
pretences ; or, to put it in another 
way, a man may dine off turbot 
or salmon, and claim to be cred- 
ited with meritorious abstention ; 
that’s his own affair, but he doesn’t 
take me in with it. Suppose, for 
one moment, that, from a purely 
business point of view, our firm 
represented the other world (if I 
can ask you to do so without mean- 
ing any irreverence); suppose that 
he came here to meet a sort of 
spiritual bill against him ; suppose 
we, as his bankers, were to say, 
‘You must meet this bill by regu- 
lar payments of so many pounds 
in so many days, and on every day 
but one we'll take the cash in any 
way you like to hand it in, but on 
that particular day we won’t give 
you any credit for a lodgment 
(however large), unless paid in 
sixpences ; suppose, moreover, that 
our business was exclusively of 
this class, and that we kept a 
staff of recording clerks for no 
other purpose than to debit our 
customers with breaches of this 
absurd regulation, what would you 
think of the concern ?” 

“T should sell out of it as soon 
as possible,” she answered decis- 
ively and promptly enough to re- 
assure him. 

“Of course you would! And 
that’s what I just want you to do, 
or rather I want you to keep clear 
and not invest in it. I knew you 
had common-sense enough to see 
things in a business way when 
properly put before you. You 
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would not be your father’s daugh- 
ter if this were not so.” 

“Take my parting assurance,” 
she said, shaking hands warmly, 
“that I shall be able to take care 
of myself, and to see through the 
Rev. Septimus Stole—if he is worth 
seeing through ; and I shall never 
be fooled into a belief that a din- 
ner of turbot or salmon is nota 
dinner, but a fast, because eaten 
on Friday.” 

He had recovered his satisfac- 
tion with his influence, and was 
abundantly satisfied. 

“You forget,” she said, coming 
back to the door, “ how little power 
the rector has as yet. We all 
rush to a garrison ball in spite of 
his conviction that the devil is 
fond of dancing and we run the 
risk of having him for a partner.” 

“Yes, in a red coat, no doubt,” 
said Pipperly, becoming mildly 
jocose—“ an appropriate colour I 


admit. Give my very best respects 
to your aunt, my dear.” 

He shut up the big banking 
Bible with a reassured expression 
of countenance, and a decisive 
bang. 

Who was the Reverend Septi- 
mus Stole, and did he deserve all 
this outburst of virtuous indigna- 
tion on the part of so staid a per- 
sonage as Samuel Pipperly? or 
was it sheer prejudice against the 
cloth—a man of this world against 
a man of the other—cash versus 
credit? This question I am un- 
able to answer; but I am positive 
that the reverend gentleman had 
in no wise troubled himself to form 
any opinion, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, as to the merits or theological 
tenets of Samuel Pipperly. His 
diagnosis was exclusively confined 
to the other partner in the busi- 
ness, as the old gentleman himself 
had shrewdly surmised. 
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In the Ranks of the United States Army. 


IN THE RANKS OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


THE great Powers of the Euro- 
pean continent are just able to 
avert the evils of war by means of 
universal conscription, and at the 
risk of an ever-imminent bank- 
ruptcy. From this evil the two 
great Powers of the New World 
are exempt—the two World Em- 
pires, as Professor Seeley calls 
them, of Great Britain and the 
United States. This happy im- 
munity is due in the first place to 
their geographical separation from 
any other great Power that main- 
tains one of these gigantic peace 
preservers ; and, secondly, to their 
mutual forbearance, since in North 
America their frontiers are con- 
tiguous for nearly three thousand 
miles, a degree of proximity which 
would keep certain European 
States in a hopeless condition of 
perpetual warfare. This unique 
military position stamps both Gov- 
ernments as being the only great 
Powers able to dispense with con- 
scription, and to rely for their 
peace establishments upon armies 
enrolled entirely by voluntary en- 
listment. It is true, indeed, that 
both States are provided with laws 
under which a militia may be levied 
by conscription, but these laws are 
only used in times of national 
emergency. In Great Britain 
balloting for the militia has 
been annually suspended; and 
the United States has in only 
one war, that of the Secession, 
demanded freed levies since. the 
Napoleonic era. 

Although Great Britain and the 
United States are alike in both 
having volunteer armies, there is, 
at the same time, a great difference 
not only in numbers—that of Great 
Britain numbering 240,000, while 


that of the United States numbers 
only 25,000, or about one-fifth of 
the British army—but also in the 
nature of the work done by the 
army, in the class of men in the 
ranks, and in the mode of life of 
the rank and file. In the discus- 
sion at present going on among 
us regarding the falling off of the 
supply of recruits in Great Britain, 
it may be interesting to an English 
reader to note some of the condi- 
tions under which men enlist in 
the United States army. There 
may be a further interest due to 
the fact that many young men 
emigrate from England with san- 
guine hopes of success in farming 
or in ranching—hopes which are too 
often disappointed. Then, broken 
in spirits and in fortune, they may 
find a shelter, and even a career, 
in the ranks of an army which is 
exceedingly hospitable to men of 
foreign birth. The qualifications 
for enlistment are physical and 
moral. Physically, the recruit 
must satisfy a doctor in the usual 
way as to general health. In age 
he must, on first enlisting, be under 
thirty-five and over eighteen, but 
if under twenty-one, the consent 
of a guardian is necessary. As to 
height, the minimum is 5 feet 4 
inches, and for mounted service 
the maximum is 5 feet 10 inches. 
In weight the minimum is 120 lb., 
and the maximum for cavalry is 
180 lb. With regard to moral 
qualifications, the candidate for 
enlistment must be of good charac- 
ter ; but to satisfy himself of this, 
the recruiting officer has to rely 
upon the answers to such questions 
as a taste or distaste for cross-ex- 
amination may lead him to put. 
He generally, however, asks the 
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reasons that have induced the man 
to enlist, and whether the man has 
ever had any previous service. To 
make a man commit himself in this 
last respect, a few catches are some- 
times put—as, for instance, one 
recruiting officer always shouted 
** Attention !” to the recruits who 
came to him to be examined. The 
effect of this was a crucial test 
whether a man had ever been 
drilled before or no. 

A man may enlist at the recruit- 
ing offices called “rendezvous,” 
which are established in about a 
score of the chief cities, or he may 
go to any barracks called “ posts ” 
where troops are stationed, and 
ask to be enlisted. He will pro- 
bably be taken if the troops at 
that place are below their normal 
complement. The recruiting ren- 
dezvous or the barracks in any 
town may be found by ordinary 
inquiry, and the towns in which 
they are situated by consulting 
some military newspaper, such as 
the ‘Army and Navy Register,’ 
or the ‘Army and Navy Journal.’ 
The eager recruit may remember 
that if he is rejected by one recruit- 
ing officer, another may not be so 
discriminating. The pay of a pri- 
vate soldier commences at the date 
of enlistment, and is $13 a-month ; 
that of a corporal is $15, and of a 
sergeant $17. All the troops are 
paid by a paymaster once a-month. 
The only regular deduction from 
the pay of a soldier is 12} cents 
per month, as a kind of insurance, 
to support the soldiers’ home, a 
hospital for veterans. This home 
is open to soldiers of twenty years’ 
service, and to those disabled in 
line of duty. Further deductions 
can be made only by way of fines 
by court-martial, or when the 
clothing allowance has been ex- 
ceeded, There are additional 
amounts paid on discharge for 


deferred pay and travelling allow- 
ance. There is a savings bank in 
which money may be deposited, 
receiving 4 per cent, but it can 
only be taken out on discharge, 
and is forfeited by desertion. For 
this reason a soldier who deposits 
in this way is regarded by his 
officers as giving pledge of his dis- 
position to remain in the service. 
Clothing, food, and quarters are 
all provided in addition to the pay. 
Clothing is provided in such a way 
that a man who is careful of his 
clothing thereby earns his own 
reward. A man is credited on 
the ledger of his company with 
a certain amount of money per 
month for clothing. He puts ina 
requisition, subiect to the discre- 
tion of the captain, for what he 
wants. This is supplied him at 
the Government contract price, 
and is entered on the ledger 
against him. The ledger is bal- 
anced twice a-year, If the balance 
is against the soldier, it is deducted 
from his next pay, but if in his 
favour, it is carried to his credit 
on the ledger towards the next 
settlement. On his discharge the 
balance is again struck, and added 
to or deducted from his final 
statements, as they call the balance 
of pay, deferred pay, and other 
allowances due on discharge. On 
the first half-yearly balance there 
is generally a balance against the 
soldier ; but on the final settlement 
there is, on the other hand, usually 
a good sum to his credit. If a 
man, whilst in the service, is dis- 
covered to have sold any of his 
military clothing, he is _ court- 
martialled and severely punished ; 
but on discharge it is absolutely 
his own property. A man has to 
pay for his own washing one 
dollar cr a dollar and a half a- 
month, unless he does it himself, 
when he can claim a ration of 
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soap, which otherwise goes to his 
laundress. 

The system of providing rations 
is similar to that of providing cloth- 
ing, the company being credited, 
according to its strength, with a 
certain amount of money, and 
drawing provisions as the captain 
and sergeant please. Monthly 
balances in favour of the company 
are paid to the captain, and go into 
the company fund, which is ex- 
pended under the captain’s super- 
vision in any way he thinks will be 
for the benefit of the company. The 
meals are well served, and the food 
is various and of good quality. For 
breakfast there is generally fish or 
meat-hash and coffee. The dinner 
is generally fresh meat and veg- 
etables or pork and beans, and 
coffee or soups, with puddings on 
Sundays, and feasts on great 
days such as Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving Day. At sup- 


per there is coffee and “skilly” 


or thin soup, or meat, or wheat- 
cakes. There is always plenty of 
good bread, as well as of vegeta- 
bles, as every company has a gar- 
den in or near the barracks. The 
meals are always laid for the men 
by the cooks in a dining-room, in 
which no one is allowed to sleep 
or to sit during the day. In fine, 
the food is of as good quality, 
better cooked, and more relishing 
than that served at English pub- 
lic schools. The barracks vary 
considerably, but they are all well 
built and ventilated, and stand in 
larger grounds than is the case 
in England. The amount of space 
given to each bunk is ample for 
comfort and privacy. The bunks 
themselves are of woven wire beds 
which do not fold up, with flock 
mattresses and pillows. Each man 
has a regulation box, which he may 
lock, and shelf and pegs. There 


are in most posts canteens, libraries, 
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and reading-rooms, as well as in 
some company quarters in addition. 
The quarters are kept clean and 
tolerably quiet by men daily de- 
tailed in charge for that purpose. 

The private soldier is apparent- 
ly more liberally treated in the 
United States than in England, 
but it must be remembered that 
an unskilled labourer in civil life 
will not take less than $30 a- 
month in America. The officers, 
however, are actually better paid 
than in England. An officer on 
getting his commission is paid 
$1400 a-year, monthly, or about 
£280 sterling, with quarters and 
certain other allowances. The pay, 
is increased without promotion at 
the rate of 10 per cent for every 
five years of service. The num- 
ber of officers commissioned each 
year varies between fifty and sev- 
enty. The vacancies are filled up 
firstly by those who graduated 
after the four years’ course at the 
military college at West Point. 
Nominations to West Point are 
given by Congress-men, and only to 
the sons of citizens. The remain- 
ing vacancies may be filled by the 
promotion of non-commissioned 
officers, and by the appointment of 
the President from civil life. These 
men must be themselves citizens, 
but a foreign-born soldier can be 
naturalised after one year’s service 
in the ranks. It is very rarely 
that men are commissioned direct 
from civil life, but each year, out 
of a rank and file of 25,000, six 
or eight non-commissioned officers 
are promoted from the ranks. A 
captain can once each year re- 
commend for promotion any of his 
non-commissioned officers who is 
of excellent character and has 
served two years. If all goes well 
with the recommendation, the 
soldier is ordered before a board 
of officers for an examination, 
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which is literary and military, and 
written and oral, but not severe. 
If the board is satisfied he is 
officially declared, and takes a 
certain rank as a qualified “ can- 
didate.” He then waits his turn 
for appointment. He will not, 
however, be commissioned unless 
he is under thirty and unmarried. 

A man who enlists with a view 
to gain a commission should be 
very careful where he enlists. He 
should avoid joining a company in 
any of the eastern States, and 
would do best to get sent to a 
company out West or at a small 
post. He is more likely in this 
way to win the notice and friend- 
ship of his officers ; for though he 
may not become known to many, 
yet what he must aim at is to 
gain the good opinion of his cap- 
tain. If, however, an English lad 
goes to the United States to enlist, 
he will save himself the expense 
of a journey across the continent 
by enlisting at the rendezvous of 
the port where he lands—either 
New York, Boston, or Philadel- 
phia. He must, of course, enlist 
in the “line.” He has the choice 
there between the cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry. The cavalry 
have all kicks and no halfpence. 
They are stationed in the worst 
climates, They have hard, unin- 
teresting, and dangerous work. 
They make no show, and are gen- 
erally stationed away from the 
chief towns. For all this they 
have the same pay as the artillery 
and infantry. On the other hand, 
when the Indians go on the war- 
path—the only time when there is 
any warlike service—it is the cav- 
alry that have the first chance of 
being ordered out. The artillery, 


whether mounted or heavy, have 
least work of all, and are stationed 
in the chief cities of the States. 
They have no campaigning at all. 
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Consequently an artilleryman has 
the least chance of obtaining the 
notice of his captain. On the 
whole, the best corps to choose is 
the infantry, who are not generally 
stationed far away from towns, 
and have occasional campaign ser- 
vice, so that a man has opportuni- 
ties of bringing himself under the 
observation of his officers, without 
the hard and trying labour of a 
cavalryman. 

Now a man of fair education, 
of tolerably steady conduct, and 
of agreeable manners, may cer- 
tainly hope to get a commission if 
he will also become a smart sol- 
dier. When such a man has en- 
listed, he should be silent about 
his intentions among his fellow- 
soldiers. He should not even talk 
about how to get a commission, 
for he will not have to wait long 
before he hears. He should be 
especially respectful to non-com- 
missioned officers and veterans of 
inferior education, remembering 
that they are at any rate better 
soldiers than himself. First and 
last, he must not forget that his 
first step is to get the corporal’s 
stripes, which are given by the 
captain. If, however, our recruit 
does not aim so high as a com- 
mission, he may become a staff 
non-commissioned oflicer—such as 
sergeant - major, quartermaster- 
sergeant, or commissary sergeant. 
These men get from $23 to $36 
a-month, with allowances for quar- 
ters, food, and clothing. Further- 
more, every soldier with an hon- 
ourable discharge has a right to 
180 acres of uncultivated land 
in the Western territories if he 
takes it up. He has also a right 
to be employed on any Govern- 
ment work of which he is capable, 
in preference to a man who has 
not served in the United States 
army. 
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There is one point in which the 
United States army greatly differs 
from the English. A man enlists in 
the American army for five years, 
and may go on enlisting until he 
has served thirty years, when he 
may retire on a pension of three- 
quarters of his then pay and al- 
lowances. He cannot possibly buy 
himself out. Discharges before 
the expiry of the term of ser- 
vice are only given for disability, 
or by sentence of a general court- 
martial, or by particular favour of 
the Government for special reasons, 
when backed by some influential 
civilian. Probably more men de- 
sert than are discharged in any 
one of these modes, for there are 
3000 to 7000 desertions each year 
from an army of 25,000 men. This 
is mainly due to restlessness under 
the peculiar method of enforcing 
discipline, the hard work, and the 
lack of amusement. No oflicer 
has a right to inflict punishment, 
no matter how slight the offence, 
except after trial by court-martial. 
Hence a year’s court-martials num- 
ber from 10,000 to 12,000, and 
delinquents are punished often 
justly in irregular ways. Though 
the standard of drill is not high, 
the chief part of the soldier’s work 
is fatigue-duty. This consists not 
merely in keeping the barracks in 
order and in repair, but in road- 
waking, drain-digging, cutting and 
carrying timber, clearing and level- 
ling ground, or even building in 
and near the post. A fatigue- 
day varies from eight to ten hours, 
and a soldier on regular duty will 
find himself on the fatigue detail 
at least twice a-week. 

The strongest excitement is de- 
manded as relief from these la- 
bours. Legends, indeed, are told 
of men who have occupied their 
leisure while in the ranks by pre- 
paring for civil professions, In 
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fact, the few who read at all study 
cheap reprints of inferior fiction. 
Some sleep through the daytime, 
while others cheat one another at 
cards. Outside the barracks re- 
laxation is sought in drunkenness 
and coarse excess. These indul- 
gences can scarcely be obtained 
where there is no town in the 
neighbourhood. The period of 
service, too, has to be passed in 
climates that are malarious, or 
vary from tropical to arctic tem- 
perature at the different seasons. 
During his enlistment the soldier 
is debarred from all respectable 
civilian associates ; for the native 
American shows only contempt 
for his soldiers. He rarely enlists, 
unless in misfortune, when he 
does not generally serve five years. 
Accordingly, the English recruit 
will find that the rank and file are 
mainly, like himself, foreigners, 
but mostly Germans or Irish. He 
will have to exercise considerable 
tact in order to avoid being made 
a scapegoat for the well-known 
centuries of English misrule in 
Ireland. The American soldiers 
are mainly drawn from the same 
class as the English soldiers—men 
described by the Duke of Wel- 
lington as the scum of society. 
The American soldiers differ some- 
what from the English, because 
they are the scum not of a nation 
merely, but of the refuse of two 
continents. 

A man of education who enlists 
will find the duties severe and the 
society degrading. If he has char- 
acter and abilities that will keep 
him from utterly degrading him- 
self, he will find, after he has 
obtained his commission or has 
served his five years scathless, 
that he has so laboured to pass 
through the ordeal that in any 
other career of life he would 
have risen to the highest pin- 
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nacle of success he could hope 
to reach in that time. A young 
man who enlists in the English 
army generally has friends who 
will buy his discharge, and has 
and can keep, even in the ranks, 
some social position. In the United 
States army he can do neither. 
Consequently, most of those who 
become deserters are those who 
enlisted at first solely for the love 
of warlike adventure and military 
display, with an honourable ambi- 
tion of distinguishing themselves 
in their chosen profession. 

It is perhaps unfortunate for 
our recruiting officers that a know- 
ledge of the advantages, but not 
of the hardships, of the American 
service is widely diffused among 
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the lower classes in England and 
Ireland. Moreover, there is nour- 
ished in the rank and file of the 
British army a tradition, now al- 
most certainly a myth, that the 
United States Government will 
find a passage and a welcome for 
a British soldier who wishes to 
cross the Atlantic. It is certain 
that a man who gets into trouble 
can raise enough by the sale of 
his uniform to take him over. 
Though these men are bad _ bar- 
gains for either Government, they 
account for a large proportion of 
British desertions. The practice 
might increase in certain junctures 
so as to become a real danger to 
the defensive forces of the British 
empire. 





























THE POPULATION 


THE great age of Elizabeth 
produced, among other excellent 
things, John Stow’s ‘Survey of 
London.’ Love of country, and 
a more special pride in the city 
where he was born, could alone 
have led him to be so particular 
in his descriptions of every corner 
of the capital, and to spend so 
much time in searching out the 
history of buildings and the fame 
of citizens from old records. The 
quondam tailor of Aldgate knew 
that he was a citizen of no mean 
city: he seems to have taken to 
heart literally the injunctions of 
the Psalmist, to walk about Sion 
and go round about her, and to 
tell that this man and that man 
was born in her. The result of 
his consuming zeal was to himself 
an impoverished old age; to us 
the outcome of it is that we have 
a real and living picture of the 
London of Elizabeth and of Shake- 
speare, such as, the learned say, 
exists for no other capital at any 
period of history. 

With all his fulness of detail, 
and thoroughness in going over 
the ground, Stow makes no at- 
tempt to sum up the number of 
the inhabitants. His knowledge 
of every street and lane, and of 
the houses in them, was minute 
enough to have qualified him for 
making a computation of the 
people with some approach to 
accuracy. But the only reference 
to the subject is in an essay, 
apparently by another hand, 
which he prints at the end of 
the ‘Survey’ of 1598, upon a 
theme which then occupied much 
attention — namely, the utmost 
numbers that could be governed, 
fed, and kept in health within 
the limit of a civic community. 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCVI. 
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The essay cites the opinion of 
one Hippodamus, that 10,000 was 
that limit, and casually adds that 
London far exceeded it. 

The art of taking a census can- 
not have been altogether unknown 
in the London of Elizabeth. 
When it was desired to know 
the number of foreigners in the 
capital, they were found, on the 
20th January 1564, to be 4534; 
when they were next counted, in 
1571, their number had grown to 
7143. That census, partial as it 
is, has a great historic interest. 
It was just at that time that 
London was acquiring the position 
which the City has held ever since, 
as the centre of foreign trade. 
The Royal Exchange was founded 
in 1566 on a scale which shows 
the penetration of Sir Thomas 
Gresham : Stow says that eighty 
households were displaced to clear 
the site on Cornhill. The increase 
of foreigners between 1564 and 
1571, of which we have the prob- 
ably exact figures, is a concrete 
expression of the start which the 
City then took as the emporium of 
Europe. 

The first attempt at a census of 
London was in August 1631, when 
the mayor was ordered by the 
Privy Council, in a season of scar- 
city, to find out how many people 
the City and Liberties contained. 
The number was then found, by 
some method which must have 
been highly defective, to be 
130,178, of whom 47,845 were in 
the Liberties, including South- 
wark. Howel, in his ‘ Londino- 
polis’ of 1657, which is mostly 
plagiarised from Stow, says that 
in 1636, on an occasion of a cen- 
sus of Papists and strangers, the 
mayor made “a cense of all the 
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people, and there were of men, 
women, and children, above seven 
hundred thousand that lived with- 
in the bars of his jurisdiction 
alone,” which Howel brings up to 
a million and a half by additions 
for out-parishes. When the Royal 
Society was founded shortly after, 
the population of London became 
one of its first subjects of inquiry. 
In 1665 it caused to be reprinted 
the ‘Natural and Political Ob- 
servations upon the Bills of Mor- 
tality,’ by Captain John Graunt, 
F.R.S., of Birchin Lane (lst ed., 
1662), in which work the first 
estimate that was ever attempted 
from the annual christenings and 
burials showed the population in 
1661 to be 460,000 in all London, 
including Southwark, Westmin- 
ster, and the out-parishes. 

It was only after some religious 
hesitation that Graunt brought 
himself to compute the number 
of the people; but he was at 
length provoked into doing so 
by the wild statements made to 
him on the subject by eminent 
citizens :— 


“T have been several times in com- 
pany with men of great experience in 
this city, and have heard them talk 
seldom under millions of people to 
be in London; all which I was apt 
enough to believe, until, on a certain 
day, one of eminent reputation [an 
alderman] was upon occasion assert- 
ing that there was in the year 1661 
two millions of people more than 
anno 1625, before the great plague 
[of that year]. I must confess that 
until this provocation I had been 
frighted with that misunderstood ex- 
ample of David from attempting any 
computation of the people of this 
populous place ; but hereupon I both 
examined the lawfulness of making 
such inquiries, and, being satisfied 
thereof, went about the work in this 
manner.” 


A calculator by the same method 
as Graunt was Sir William Petty, 
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who estimated the inhabitants in 
1683 and again in 1699. In his 
first essay, bringing the figures 
down to 1682, he reckoned, from 
the annual burials and christen- 
ings kept by the Company of 
Parish Clerks, that the popula- 
tion had increased to 669,930; 
and he came to nearly the same 
result by taking the number of 
inhabited houses at 84,000, and 
allowing eight persons to each 
household. In his other essay, 
of 1699, he was able to adduce 
a certificate from the Hearth 
Office that the houses within the 
bills were 105,315: adding one- 
tenth, or 10,531, for double fami- 
lies, but now allowing only six 
persons to each, he brought the 
number of people in London in 
that year to 695,076. More than 
a generation later, Maitland, in 
his ‘ History of London,’ also 
adopted the double method of 
reckoning, from the annual births 
and deaths, and from the number 
of inhabited houses. By a labori- 
ous inquiry he found the latter 
to be 95,968; but as he had 
reason, from the ascertained facts 
in the parish of St Giles’-in-the- 
Fields, to think that the houses 
were more crowded than before, 
he averaged the occupants of each 
at as much more than seven as 
would bring out the same total 
that he got from the annual births 
and deaths (corrected for omis- 
sions) — namely, 725,903 in the 
year 1737. When the first cen- 
sus was taken in 1801, the num- 
bers were found to be 864,845; 
or, within an eight-mile radius 
from St Paul’s, 1,031,500. 

These are the various estimates 
and enumerations from the Res- 
toration down to the beginning 
of this century. But a great 
part of the interest in the growth 
of London relates to the period 
before the Restoration, and it is 
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for the earlier period, especially 
for London in the Tudor reigns, 
that I have some evidence to 
bring forward, hitherto unpub- 
lished. The most important part 
of these new data is a series of 
tables among the papers of Lord 
Burghley in the library of Hatfield 
House, which I have had leave 
from the Marquis of Salisbury to 
examine. They show the weekly 
christenings and the weekly burials 
(from plague and other causes) in 
London for a period of five years 
from 1578 to 1582, and they are 
complete, except for seven weeks 
at the end of 1581 and one week 
at the end of 1582. They are 
especially trustworthy for reckon- 
ing the population from, as every 
one was christened in church under 
Elizabeth, and there were no Dis- 
senters’ burial-grounds. The other 
original data are two very early 
and hitherto unnoticed weekly 
bills of mortality, enumerating the 


deaths in the several parishes of 


the City and Liberties. The first 
of these was lately purchased out 
of the Egerton Fund for the 
British Museum, and almost cer- 
tainly belongs to the earliest set of 
weekly bills, ordered by the Privy 
Council in 1532 during one of the 
autumnal outbreaks of plague ;1 
the other is in the Record Office, 
and certainly belongs to the second 
set of weekly bills, which was 
ordered by the Secretary of State 
(Cromwell) during the autumnal 
plague of 1535. Besides these 
originals, with details for the sev- 
eral parishes, the totals of deaths 
from plague and from other causes 
are known from letters of the time 
for two other weeks—one in the 
first series of 1532, and the other 
in the second series of 1535. There 
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were bills of mortality kept for a 
few weeks during the sweating 
sickness in the summer of 1551, 
of which some figures are known ; 
but they are of no use for our 
purpose. The next occasion of 
weekly bills of mortality appears 
to have been the disastrous plague 
of 1563. John Stow must have 
had access to a complete series 
of weekly bills for all the parishes 
within the walls, in the Liberties, 
and beyond the bars, from the 
12th of June 1563, when the 
plague began, to the 26th of July 
1566, when the weekly bills had 
probably ceased to be kept. A\l- 
though one ought not to be un- 
gracious about anything that Stow 
has preserved for us, yet it is 
tantalising to find that he had 
extracted from these bills only 
the weekly burials from plague, 
while he might have obtained 
from them also the weekly chris- 
tenings and the burials from causes 
other than plague; and as the 
epidemic virtually came to an end 
in January 1564, we might have 
had the births and deaths for two 
years and a half of normal health 
in London in the middle third of 
the sixteenth century. Stow’s 
figures, such as they are, have 
been preserved, among other jot- 
tings by him, in the library at 
Lambeth, and have been printed 
by Mr Gairdner in one of the 
Camden Society volumes (1880). 
In his ‘ Annales’ Stow gives the 
total of deaths from plague and 
from other causes in 1563, dis- 
tinguishing the share of the out- 
parishes from that of the City and 
Liberties. The deaths from plague 
and from other causes, together 
with the christenings, are pre- 
served for a single week in the 





1 Egerton MS. 2603, folio 4. 


The date, ‘circa 1512,” is given in the Cata- 


logue of Additional MSS. as a conjecture, and is not maintained in view of the 
evidence which I adduce from the Calendar of State Papers. 
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summer of 1563 in a letter to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, among the 
papers of a Yorkshire house, which 
have been inventoried for the His- 
torical MSS. Commission. 

The other data which I shall 
use are all subsequent to 1593, 
and have been printed already in 
Graunt’s work of 1662, and in an 
essay written during the Great 
Plague of 1665 by John Bell, 
clerk to the Company of Parish 
Clerks. Curiously enough, Bell 
had no records in his office of 
earlier date than 1593, and he 
was not aware that his Company 
had been engaged in registering 
births and deaths before that year. 
It is singular that we should now 
be able to find waifs and strays of 
original bills of mortality for the 
city of London as early as 1532 
and 1535, as well as an almost 
perfect abstract of weekly births 
and deaths for five successive years 
from 1577 to 1582. The fire of 
1666 destroyed all the documents 
of the Parish Clerks Company, 
which now possesses, in its hall in 
Silver Street, only printed tables 
from about the year 1700. But 
there is a set of these annual bills 
in the British Museum, complete 
from 1658, excepting for the years 
1756 to 1764. Mr Marshall, who 
compiled in 1832 a valuable series 
of tables of London mortality, had 
access to a complete set of bills 
from 1658 belonging to one of the 
life assurance offices ; and for the 
earlier years he used the works of 
Graunt and Bell. His book may 
be recommended as reproducing 
most that is known of the births 
and deaths in London from 1603, 
with the diseases classified from 
1629. The only other year which 
he deals with is 1593, and for that 
year his figures are preposterous, 
having been taken from a worth- 
less pamphlet of 1665, which 
Bell, the more competent author- 


ity, wrote his essay in the same 
year to correct. 

The motive for ascertaining 
the earliest exact figures of the 
London mortality, from plague 
and other causes, in 1532 and 
1535, was that the king and Court 
might know whether the city was 
a safe place of residence. The 
second season of the sweating 
sickness, the summer of 1508, had 
been a time of anxiety to Henry 
VII. : he had to be constantly on 
the move from manor to manor, 
owing to deaths in his households, 
as we may read in Bernard André’s 
chronicle of that year. The third 
and fourth sweats, of 1517 and 
1528, had caused even greater 
trouble to Henry VIII, aggra- 
vated in the latter year by his 
solicitude for Mistress Anne Bo- 
leyn, who did in fact “sweat” 
(according to the phrase of the 
time). The sweat in the summer 
of 1517 had been followed in the 
autumn and winter by the more 
usual and more deadly plague in 
and near London, which caused 
the king to absent himself for the 
most part in Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire, for six months or more, to 
the great delay of public business, 
and the great discontent of the 
citizens. On the 5th March 1518, 
Pace writes from the Court at 
Abingdon to Wolsey at York 
Place (Whitehall), or at Hampton 
Court, to inquire whether any of 
the royal palaces near London 
were infected. The reply was 
such as to induce the king to 
come as near as Richmond, where, 
however, three of his pages died 
of the plague. Henry VIII. then 
returned to Abingdon, from which 
Pace writes again to Wolsey on 
the 6th April, that the king thinks 
the infection is kept from Wolsey’s 
knowledge, as it was from his (the 
king’s) when he was there, and 
that the queen (Catharine of Ar 
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ragon) had said yesterday “she 
had perfect knowledge of the sick- 
ness being in London, and although 
no prophet, she feared for the 
king.” A Council had accordingly 
been called, at which it was de- 
cided that London was still in- 
fected, and must be avoided by 
the Court. 

From this glimpse of the royal 
councils we shall easily understand 
how the weekly plague-bills came 
to be ordered some years later. 
The first occasion was in the early 
winter of 1532, when Henry VIII. 
was about to return from a visit 
to the French king at a place of 
meeting between Boulogne and the 
English pale. In the letters written 
to him from London by the Lords 
of the Council, the progress of the 
plague is reported from time to 
time ; and in a letter of the 20th 
October, Lord Chancellor Audeley 
writes that “the Council have 
commanded the mayor to certify 
how many have died of the plague.” 
That series of weekly bills, the 
earliest known, appears to have 
been kept up until the end of 
November, when the plague de- 
clined and the Court came back. 
The next occasion was the summer 
and autumn of 1535, when Henry 
VIII. and Queen Anne Boleyn 
were in Gloucestershire, Secretary 
Cromwell being with them. It 
was the latter who wanted to 
know what the plague was doing, 
as business called him to London. 
On or before the 13th of August, 
his steward at the Rolls received a 
letter from him enclosing another 
for the mayor, and in a few days 
the steward sends to Cromwell 
“the certificate of the Lord 
Mayor,” which continued to be 
sent weekly until the 27th of 
September. The first of that 
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series of bills of mortality, for the 
week ending the 12th August 
(with a duplicate and addition to 
the 14th August), is preserved in 
the Record Office, being identified 
by the endorsement to Mr Secre- 
tary by the mayor of the year 
1535, Sir John Champneys.!' The 
parishes in which deaths from 
plague and from other causes had 
occurred during the preceding 
week are given in one list, with 
the respective deaths in each ; 
and in another list are given the 
“parishes clear”—the two lists 
enumerating 100 parishes in all. 
The question here arises, how 
these figures were collected. 

The Company of Parish Clerks 
is clearly named, in an ordinance 
of 1581 (of which there is a copy 
in the Record Office), as the body 
responsible for the bills of mor- 
tality, and their duties were then 
said to be “according to the order 
in that behalf heretofore provided.” 
Two discreet matrons were to be 
chosen in every parish, and sworn 
before the Dean of the Arches 
(in the church of St Mary-le- 
Bow, Cheapside), truly to search 
the body of every such person as 
shall happen to die within the same 
parish, and to report to the clerk 
of the parish; the clerk, in turn, 
was to make report and certificate 
to the wardens of the Parish Clerks, 
and the wardens would draw up 
the weekly certificate for all the 
parishes together, and send it to 
the Court. A letter of Lord 
Burghley to the mayor, 27th No- 
vember 1582, requests that, at the 
same time as sending a certificate 
to the Court, he would send to him 
an account of the increase or dimin- 
ishing of the sickness from the in- 
fection in the City, with the num- 
ber of christenings ; from which it 





' Dr Brewer, in the Calendar of State Papers, has been misled, I cannot 
explain how, into taking it for a bill of the sweating sickness of 1528. 
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would appear that the Secretary 
of State was not regularly furnish- 
ed with a copy of the weekly bills. 
The mayor replied, on 6th Decem- 
ber, that he had sent the certificate 
from the beginning of the year, 
and would continue it weekly. 
The certificates sent on those oc- 
casions were, perhaps, the tables 
of weekly births and deaths from 
2d January 1578 to 31st January 
1583, or part of them, which are 
preserved in a slim volume among 
the Cecil papers at Hatfield; the 
weekly figures for each of the ten 
half-years are given on a separate 
page, without being added up. 

It may be inferred from the 5th 
article of the mayor’s order of 1581 
that these returns were obtained 
through the Company of Parish 
Clerks. The same agency had 
probably been used to collect the 
returns that were given in the 
long series of weekly bills from 
12th June 1563 to 26th July 1566; 
and it is not unlikely that the 
clerks of the several parishes had 
been applied to by the mayor 
when he was asked to send certifi- 
cates in 1532 and 1535, as well as 
during the sweat of 1551. (It 
was in 1538 that parish registers 
were first ordered to be kept by 
the clergy throughout England, 
and in some parishes they were 
kept from 1539 onwards.) The 
information in the weekly Lon- 
don bills may thus be assumed 
to have come from a trustworthy 
source. The parishes were mostly 
very small, and easily surveyed ; 
two-thirds of them in the earliest 
bill had no deaths in the particular 
week, while the larger and newer 
parishes of the Liberties, such as 
St Sepulchre’s, had none of them 
more deaths from all causes than 
could be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. It is probable, there- 
fore, that these earliest returns 
omitted no burials whatever. If 
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the machinery was primitive, the 
work was at the same time simple. 

From these data, which may 
pass as trustworthy so far as:they 
go, we might proceed at once to 
reckon the population of London 
in the Tudor period. But it is of 
some consequence to get first a 
notion of the size of London in the 
middle ages. There is no occasion 
to go so far back as Domesday, 
for the reason that London, like 
Winchester and one or two other 
towns, does not come at all into 
the Conqueror’s great survey. But 
it so happens that no fewer than 
four contemporary writers have 
something definite to say of the 
size and greatness of London rather 
more than a century after, in the 
reign of Richard I.: the concur- 
rence of these four statements in 
the last years of the twelfth cen- 
tury is the more curious that one 
may search a long time without 
finding a single reference of the 
kind during the next three hun- 
dred years. 

The most definite of these state- 
ments occurs in a letter of about 
the year 1199, written to Pope In- 
nocent ITI., by Peter of Blois, who 
was then Archdeacon of London. 
The object of the letter is to solicit 
from the Pope some benefice or 
emolument which would help to 
support him in his old age and ill- 
health. London, he says, is a city 
with 120 parish churches and 
40,000 inhabitants; but he gets 
from the laity no tenths, or firsts, 
or oblations, nor from the clergy 
of parishes or conventual churches 
any “ procurations,” aids, charities, 
or any customs due to the arch- 
deaconry. An archdeacon, he 


tells the Pope, is that dragon 
which has nothing to live upon 
but the wind. The writer of this 
letter was a distinguished man in 
his day, and his works have been 
preserved, side by side with those 
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of his more famous master, John 
of Salisbury. Whatever his duties 
as Archdeacon of London may 
have been—they would have been 
“ archidiaconal,” doubtless, at that 
time just as in the time of Sir 
Robert Peel—they must have led 
him to know exactly the num- 
ber of parish churches in London, 
and approximately the number of 
people in each parish. Moreover, 
his number of parish churches 
(ecclesia) is almost the same as 
that given by another of the four 
contemporaries whom I spoke of, 
Fitzstephen, a monk of Canter- 
bury, and the author of the ‘ Life 
of St Thomas 4 Becket.’ Fitz- 
stephen’s enthusiastic account of 
London, his native city, is well 
known through the translation 
of it in Stow’s ‘Survey,’ and I 
shall take nothing from it except 
his statement that there were 13 
greater conventual churches and 
126 small parish churches in Lon- 
don and the suburbs, which cor- 
responds nearly enough with the 
archdeacon’s 120 parish churches 
in the city. There is nothing 
improbable in that number of 
churches to 40,000 people. The 
parish churches were mere ora- 
tories or chapels, like the side 
chapels of a great church. Thus 
Norwich, before the Black Death, 
had 60 of them, each standing 
in its small parish area ; whereas 
Yarmouth, in the same period, 
had the chapels ranged along 
the sides of its single great 
parish church. There were still 
nearly a hundred of these small 
parishes within the walls of Lon- 
don when Alderman Fabyan gave 
a list of them previous to 1512. 
It is probable, from what is known 
to have happened at Cambridge 
and elsewhere, that the enormous 
mortality, of priests especially, 
in the Black Death of 1349, 
was the occasion when a good 
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many London parishes were sup- 
pressed. The fusion of two into 
one went on after the date of the 
bills of 1532 and 1535, which con- 
tain the two old parishes of St 
Ewin and St Nicholas in the 
Flesh Shambles, subsequently 
united as Christ Church parish. 
The greatest union of city churches 
was after the fire of 1666. 
Confirming those two accounts 
of the size of London in the reign 
of Richard I., we have more 
general statements of its bustle 
and wealth by William of New- 
burgh and by Richard of Devizes, 
both men of the time. The York- 
shire monk gives an account of the 
gallant show made by the City to 
welcome back Richard I. from his 
captivity in Austria and Germany. 
The Germans who came with the 
king were astonished at the wealth 
of London; if their master, the 
emperor, they remarked, had only 
seen what they saw, he would have 
demanded a much larger ransom. 
The reference to London by Rich- 
ard of Devizes is a curious one, 
It is put into the mouth of a 
Frankish Jew, who is advising 
a tailor’s apprentice, bound for 
England, in what town he should 
try his fortunes. Winchester is 
selected by a process of exclusion ; 
most of the towns named are dis- 
missed in a line or two (Bristol 
with a gibe about its soap-boilers, 
the Franks having as much love 
of soap as of scavengers), but 
London is characterised at great 
length, and with true Hebrew 
hyperbole. All sorts of people 
flock to London from every nation 
under heaven ; and every nation- 
ality has introduced into the city 
its own vices and its own man- 
ners. There are more thieves in 
London than in all France; and 
then follows a list of eighteen 
more or less frivolous and wicked 
classes of people, who would seem 
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to have made a livelihood by amus- 
ing, or pandering to, or preying 
upon, a busy capital. 

In 1258 there occurred one 
of the three or four really great 
English famines since the Oon- 
quest. The effects of it have been 
described in various passages by 
Matthew Paris. In London, he 
tells us, the famine was followed 
in the month of May by a fatal 
pestilence, which destroyed 15,000 
before the corn-ships arrived from 
Germany and Zealand in the end 
of July. This is the first numeri- 
cal estimate of a mortality in Lon- 
don, and it is wholly incredible, 
like nearly all the others of the 
kind down to the great plagues of 
1500 and 1513. London, it is 
clear, appeared to the St Albans 
historian to be a great city: in the 
year before (1257) there was such 
a multitude, he says, in London, 
owing to a meeting of Parliament, 
that the city had hardly room for 
them all “even in her ample 
bosom.” But his round figure of 
the mortality in 1258 is of no 
use for guessing the population. 

The next occasion of a mortality 
being numerically stated for Lon- 
don is the Black Death of 1348- 
49. Stow says that he had him- 
self read an inscription fixed to a 
stone cross in the Charterhouse 
churchyard, according to which 
50,000 were buried of the plague 
there, from its opening (in the be- 
ginning of February 1349), exclu- 
sive of burials in subsequent years. 
Camden says that the inscription 
was on a brass, and that the num- 
ber was 40,000. Stow’s figures 
have been accepted as a good basis 
on which to reckon the population 
of London at the time. Thus, Mr 
Rickman, who was known as an 
able statistician in connection with 
the census returns of 1821 and 
1831, proceeded to reason that 
50,000 more would have been 
buried elsewhere than in the 
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Charterhouse cemetery, and that 
100,000 should represent the mor- 
tality of the whole epidemic in 
London. As it is safe to infer 
that half the people died in the 
Black Death, these calculations 
would give a population in Lon- 
don of 200,000. 

It is clear that one may be a 
statistician without being a histo- 
rian. The inscription itself bears 
that it was not set up until the 
Carthusian monastery was already 
built, which was in 1371, or 
twenty-two years after the great 
mortality. Although inscribed on 
brass, it was merely a vague guess, 
and without contemporary author- 
ity: the numbers might easily have 
grown by rumour in the course of 
years. There is a more scientific 
method of estimating the London 
mortality in the Black Death. 
The plague began at Michaelmas 
or at All Saints’ Day (1st Novem- 
ber) 1348, and lasted until Ascen- 
sion Day 1349. The contemporary 
writer, Robert of Avesbury, says 
that it increased so much (in tan- 
tum excrevit) that more than 200 
bodies were buried in the new cem- 
etery (opened in February, when 
the ordinary graveyards proved 
insufficient) in a single day (quasi 
diebus singulis). Avesbury’s words 
clearly mean that the epidemic 
went through a curve of increase 
to a maximum, and of decrease 
therefrom, as epidemics always 
do. It reached its maximum after 
the opening of the Charterhouse 
churchyard ; and at its highest 
point the burials there, which 
would have been nearly the whole, 
as the ordinary churchyards were 
full, were upwards of 200 in 
a day. Now we know from au- 
thentic figures of later London 
epidemics of the same disease 
(bubo-plague), what total mortal- 
ity a maximum of more than 200 
in a day stands for. A highest 


mortality of some 200 in a day, 
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or say 1500 in a week, means an 
epidemic of not more than 20,000 
deaths from beginning to end, as- 
suming the usual curve of in- 
crease and decrease. Thus, in 
the great London plague of 1563, 
of which Stow has preserved 
the weekly deaths, the maxi- 
mum was 1828 in the week 
ending Ist October, or after the 
epidemic had been increasing for 
four months, just as the Black 
Death had up to Candlemas; and 
the total mortality of that epi- 
demic was 20,136. If Avesbury’s 
figures of the daily burials when 
the plague was at its worst are 
at all near the mark, and if there 
were few burials in other ceme- 
teries, the London burials in the 
Black Death from beginning to 
end, and in the other churchyards 
before the opening of the new 
cemetery, would have been no 
more than 20,000. The maximum 
of some 1500 in a week was often 
exceeded in later London epi- 
demics of the same disease. For 
example, in 1625, the burials were 
some 5000 in each of the four 
weeks of August, and in the Great 
Plague of 1665 there were nearly 
8000 dead on an average of four 
weeks in September. But 1500 in 
a week meant a larger toll of the 
inhabitants in 1349 than the 5000 
per week for four weeks in 1625, or 
8000 in the weeks in 1665. The 
later plagues of London, of which 
we have the figures, never de- 
stroyed more than a fourth or a 
fifth of the people ; but the Black 
Death almost certainly destroyed 
a half both in town and country. 
The researches of Mr Seebohm— 
both his earlier ones of 1865 into 
the institutions of clergy to fill 
death vacancies in several coun- 
ties, and still better his later into 
the rolls of the Manor Court of 
Winslow for the year 1349 (in 
his ‘English Village Communi- 
ties,’ 1882)—have made it prob- 
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able that two-thirds of the adult 
males died in that epidemic, and 
that the mortality at all ages and 
in both sexes could not have been 
less than one-half of the people. 
The same conclusion has been come 
to by the Rev. Dr Jessopp (1884), 
using in part the same and in 
part new materials, and it is sup- 
ported by the figures recorded at 
the time for such towns as Lei- 
cester and Bodmin, and for the 
monasteries of St Albans, Ely, 
Meaux, Croxton, Drogheda, Kil- 
kenny, and Dublin. 

Reckoned according to these 
data, the inhabitants of London in 
1349 would not have been more 
than 50,000, and probably not so 
many. The calculation turns upon 
the approximate accuracy of Aves- 
bury’s statement that the burials 
in the new cemetery rose to a 
height of more than 200 in a day. 
It may be objected that his num- 
ber is a round one, and no more 
to be depended on than the round 
total of the Charterhouse inscrip- 
tion. But, obviously, it is easier 
to count correctly up to 200 
burials in one day than to count 
up to 50,000 in three or four 
months. 

The estimate of 50,000 inhab- 
itants, at the utmost, in 1349, is 
in keeping with the returns of 
the poll-tax in 1377. England 
had probably reached a limit of 
population just before the Black 
Death which it did not again 
touch for nearly two centuries. 
London also may well have been 
rather more populous than it was 
for some time after. But, while 
the mortality made a great and 
lasting impression upon the pop- 
ulation of the country at large, it 
made but a slight and temporary 
impression upon that of London. 
The confusion through all England 
after the great mortality brought 
business to the capital. Anthony 
Wood found a great increase of 
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“legists” from that time in the 
registers of Oxford colleges; and 
the importance of the lawyers’ 
quarter in London dates from the 
same period. Langland’s poem of 
“The Vision of Piers the Plough- 
man” is a picture of the state of 
England “sith the Pestilence time,” 
and in it the concourse of people to 
the wicked capital is clearly stated. 
Even the country parsons left 
their cures and flocked to London 
to take service in the king’s ex- 
chequer, or as the stewards of 
lords. The author of the ‘ Eu- 
logium Historiarum’ gives, under 
the year 1362, a sarcastic account 
of the effeminate dress and costly 
ornaments worn by the men in 
London ; and although he says 
nothing of the populousness of the 
place, it is clear that he is de- 
scribing the luxury of a gay and 
prosperous capital. 

These and other evidences go 
to show that the capital had suf- 
ficient attractions to make good its 
loss of numbers by an influx from 
the country or from abroad ; and 
even if there were no such evi- 
dence, it might still be inferred 
from what invariably happened in 
later times, when the births and 
deaths were kept count of, that 
the gaps in the population of 
London caused by a great plague 
were filled up, in one way or 
another, before two or three years 
had passed. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find that in 1377 
there were 23,314 persons in Lon- 
don of both sexes, above the age 
of fourteen, who paid the poll-tax 
of a groat each. It is usual to 
reckon children below the taxable 
age as one-third of the whole pop- 
ulation, and to allow a margin of 
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one-fifth of the taxable subjects 
as having evaded the impost. I 
know no reason why the margin 
should be one-fifth rather than one- 
fourth or one-third ; but it would 
hardly have been more than a 
third. If the allowance be a fifth, 
London would have had in 1377 
a population of 43,713; if it be a 
fourth, one of 46,628; if it be a 
third, one of 52,456. The next 
largest cities are York, Bristol, 
Plymouth, and Coventry, with 
populations from 14,000 to 9000. 
Norwich has now fallen to the 
sixth place (7000 or 8000), from 
being next to London in the 
ratio of 60 to 100 (according to 
the king’s writ of 1351 for men- 
at-arms, on the old basis of reckon- 
ing before the Black Death). The 
population of all the counties and 
towns of England (exclusive of 
Cheshire and Durham, as well 
as of Wales) would have been 
2,580,828, reckoning one-fifth for 
evasions of the poll-tax. These 
figures are calculated from the 
extant Subsidy Roll of 51 Edward 
III., which has been transcribed 
and printed in ‘ Archeologia’ for 
1786. 

Some figures of enormous mor- 
talities in London from plague are 
given for the years 1407, 1464, 
1500, and 1513; but they are the 
usual round numbers, wholly un- 
trustworthy for reckoning the 
population from. We may take it 
that London still kept within its 
medieval limits of population, 
ranging from 40,000 to 50,000. 

Let us now come to the authen- 
tic numbers of burials in the sev- 
eral parishes for certain weeks in 
1532 and 1535, as given in two 
extant plague -bills,! and in two 
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letters of the time. The burials 
from causes other than plague in 
each of the four weeks are 27, 32, 
31 (or 47 for nine days), and 17. 
The plague-deaths in the corre- 
sponding weeks are 99, 33, 31 (or 
105 for nine days), and 140. The 
deaths from ordinary causes are 
the only possible basis on which 
to reckon the population from these 
bills, and they are, on the whole, 
a safe basis. Plague-deaths were 
always extra deaths, ranging even 
in the Tudor period from a few 
in a week, up to the enormous 
weekly total of 1828. Not only 
were they additional to the ordi- 
nary mortality of the time, but 
in a season of severe plague, the 
deaths ascribed to other causes 
were much above the average. 
The years 1532 and 1535 were 
plague-seasons of the third or 
fourth degree ; and if their ordinary 
mortality was increased through 
the coexistence of plague, it was 
not by much. The burials, in the 
ordinary way of mortality, which 
are recorded for these four sample 
weeks of 1532 and 1535 are, on 
the whole, uniform, and they are 
remarkably few. At the same 
time they were probably all that 
occurred ; the smallest figure, 17, 
in a week at the end of August 
1535, when the plague was at its 
height, is intelligible on the sup- 
position that London was then 
emptied of all who could escape to 
the country,—to Watford, St Al- 
bans, Hertford, Stepney, Putney, 
and other places whither London- 
ers were in the habit of removing 
when the infection in the city 
became active in the heats of 
summer and autumn. 

If we take the ordinary buri- 
als at an average of 30 in the 
week, in the years about 1532 and 
1535, we shall get an annual 
mortality from causes other than 
plague of 1560; and if that mor- 
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tality, from ordinary causes, be 
reckoned at the rate of 25 per 
1000 living, or at 1 in 40, the 
population of London would have 
been 62,400 in the second half of 
Henry VIII.’s reign. Of course, 
if the death-rate apart from plague 
be taken at more than 25 per 1000, 
the population would be so much 
less, and if at less, so much the 
more. 

The proportion of burials from 
parishes within and without the 
walls is of some interest. It may 
be ascertained from the original de- 
tailed weekly bills of 1532and 1535. 
In each of these the burials from 
ordinary causes were almost ex- 
actly twice as many in the parishes 
within the walls as in the parishes 
without, averaging about 20 per 
week in the former and 10 in the 
latter. (There is a discrepancy 
between the two parts of the 
duplicate plague-bill of 1535, which 
I have not the space to enter 
upon.) The parishes within the 
walls, being very small, have in 
many instances no deaths in the 
week, whether from plague or 
ordinary cause. Thus, in the 
weekly bill from the series of 1532, 
only 37 parishes had deaths in 
them, 63 being clear; and 61 of 
the clear parishes are within the 
walls. In both extant bills the 
deaths without the walls—one- 
third of the whole mortality—are 
all in the seven large parishes of 
St Sepulchre’s without Newgate, 
St Giles’ without Cripplegate, St 
Botolph’s without Aldgate, St 
Botolph’s without Bishopsgate, 
and in the three western parishes 
of St Andrew’s, Holborn, St Dun- 
stan’s in the West, and St Bride’s, 
Fleet Street. 

The population would have been 
about 40,000 in the City proper, 
and about 20,000 in the strip be- 
tween the gates and the bars, 
called the Liberties ; although the 
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St Botolph parishes are counted 
in the City. The area of the City 
within the walls is given in Strype’s 
edition of Stow’s ‘Survey’ at 380 
acres, and that of the skirt of 
Liberties from Temple Bar round 
by Holborn bars, and the bars at 
Smithfield, Goswell Street, Bishops- 
gate Street, and Whitechapel, to 
the Minories and the liberty of 
the Tower, at 300 acres. Neither 
area was at all crowded in the 
earlier Tudor reigns, Within the 
walls there were many gardens and 
other open spaces. The Liberties 
were much more irregularly and 
sparsely built upon. John Stow, 
when a boy, used to be sent for 
milk to a farm at the Minories, 
just outside Aldgate, on which 
were kept some thirty to forty 
cows; afterwards it was let for 
grazing horses, and eventually was 
divided into garden-plots, by the 
rents of which the farmer was able 
to live like a gentleman. Shoe 
Lane, Fetter Lane, and Chancery 
Lane were not paved until 1540. 
Ely Place, as we know from the 
famous story in More’s ‘Life of 
Edward V.,’ and in Shakespeare, 
grew excellent strawberries in the 
time of Richard III. Moorfields 
was a marsh uncrossed by roads 
until 1512 and 1527. After 
those dates, says Stow, “ was 
this fen or moor at length made 
main and hard ground, which be- 
fore being overgrown with flags, 
sedges, and rushes, served to no 
use.” Southwark was sold by 
the Crown to the City in 1550 
for £647, 2s. ld., and was then a 
country hamlet, with some ecclesi- 
astical buildings. Whatever crowd- 
ing there was in the Liberties, was 
close to the City wall, in the valley 
from Ludgate, all the way round 
the course of the town ditch ; that 
was the quarter of the poor, espe- 
cially St Sepulchre’s parish. 

Dr John Jones, in his ‘ Dyall of 
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Agues,’ which is supposed to have 
been published in 1556, but bears 
internal evidence of having been 
written a few years later, already 
marks St Sepulchre’s parish as one 
of the filthiest and most unwhole- 
some in London. Writing of the 
things that favour plague, he says : 
** Also that the places most cor- 
rupte and of worst feding is about 
S. Poulkars parish, by reason of 
many fruterers, pore people, and 
stinking lanes, as Turnagain Lane, 
Secolayne, and such other places, 
there dyed most in London, and 
were soonest infected, and longest 
continued, as twyce sence I have 
knowen London, I have marked 
to be true.” Seacoal Lane and 
Turnagain Lane were notorious 
places in Stow’s time, the last 
being so called because it led 
down to Turnmill Brook “and 
thence back again, for there is 
no way over.” 

The out-parishes, or the parishes 
beyond the bars, were still country 
villages, with some fine houses, 
such as Thomas Cromwell’s at 
Hackney. The births and deaths 
are known from the parish registers 
of Hackney, Islington, and Stoke 
Newington from 1556, 1557, and 
1562: those three together had 
probably not more than 2000 in- 
habitants at the date when we 
estimate the City and Liberties to 
have had 62,400. 

The dissolution of the monas- 
teries appears to have been one of 
several causes that gave an im- 
pulse to the growth of London in 
the generation between 1535 and 
1563. Writing in 1554, the Ven- 
etian ambassador remarks upon 
the ruins as a prominent feature 
in the appearance of the capital. 
London, he says, has a dense pop- 
ulation, said to number 180,000: 
on the banks of the river are 
many large palaces, making a fine 
show ; but the picture is much dis- 
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figured by the ruins of churches and 
monasteries. The Earl of Pem- 
broke has upwards of 1000 persons 
clad in his own livery. During 
the first three days of the sweat- 
ing sickness in 1551, there died in 
London alone upwards of 5000. 
These statements occur in a 
long account of England, drawn 
up in 1554, by Soranzo, the Ven- 
etian ambassador, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate of Venice. 
Soranzo had been in London since 
1551, and presumably knew what 
he was writing of. But two, at 
least, of his three numerical state- 
ments are wildly exaggerated, and 
so, probably, is the one concerning 
the population of London. It is 
known from three or four inde- 
pendent contemporary sources that 
the deaths in London from the 
sweat of 1551, as ascertained by 
“certificates” sent to the Lord 
Chancellor, were no more than 
120 on the worst day, and little 
over 900 in all in the three or 
four weeks that the epidemic 
lasted, instead of 5000 “in the 
first three days.” John Stow men- 
tions the largest liveried retinues 
of noblemen forty years before the 
date of his writing, or about the 
time of Soranzo’s despatch: the 
greatest display that he finds to 
record is that of the Earl of 
Derby, who had 220 men clad 
“in check roll”; and the next 
most imposing is that of the Earl 
of Oxford,— 80 gentlemen in a 
livery of Reading tawny, with 
chains of gold about their necks, 
riding before the earl through the 
city to his great house in St 
Swithin’s churchyard, and 100 tall 
yeomen in the like livery, without 
chains, following him, all having 
the crest of a blue boar embroidered 
on the left shoulder, William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, was 
also a great noble, but his retinue 
is not mentioned by Stow, as it 
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would almost certainly have been 
if it had been so much more 
splendid than those of the Earls 
of Derby and Oxford as the am- 
bassador’s numbers imply. 
Soranzo’s estimate, on hearsay, 
of 180,000 people in London, is 
nearly three times the number 
that we obtain, by a moderate 
computation, from the bills of 
mortality in 1532 and 1535, and 
is probably not more accurate than 
his other attempts at figures. It 
has all the exaggeration and none 
of the wit of a letter by Du Bel- 
lay, the French ambassador, that 
100,000 citizens had made their 
wills in the sweat of 1528 in fear 
of sudden death. Had we been 
able to cite the weekly baptisms, 
and the weekly burials from 
causes other than plague, which 
Stow omitted to copy from the 
bills of the three years, 1563 to 
1566, we should have been able 
to check the Venetian’s estimate 
of 180,000 by the exact data of 
ten years later. As it is, we 
have the christenings for one 
week only, the week ending 30th 
July 1563: they were 52 in the 
City, Liberties, and out-parishes, 
the deaths in the same week hav- 
ing been 79 from ordinary causes 
and 320 from plague. I shall give 
immediately the series of chris- 
tenings for five years as ascer- 
tained week by week from 1578 
to 1582; for the present I deduce 
from them that the average of 
baptisms per week over the whole 
period was 65.5, that the average 
of the weeks in July in all the 
five years was 59, and that the 
average for the particular week in 
July corresponding to that of 1563, 
was 63.2. The variation is not 
great ; so that the actual number 
of baptisms from the single known 
week in July 1563 may be taken 
roughly as the weekly average of 
the year. That would give 2704 
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baptisms in 1563, which at the 
rate of 29 per 1000 living (a 
birth-rate not unusual in London 
at the present), would give a pop- 
ulation of 93,276. Stow’s totals 
of the mortality of the whole 
year 1563 are not quite so good 
a basis of reckoning: in the 
City, Liberties, and out-parishes, 
there died in all 23,660, whereof 
of the plague 20,136, so that 
3524 persons died in the ordinary 
way. In later experience it was 
invariably found that the ordinary 
deaths in a year of severe plague 
were much above the average of 
non-plague years, Graunt’s ex- 
planation being that they included 
a large proportion of concealed 
plague-deaths. But the sum of 
3524 ordinary deaths in 1563 is 
exceedingly moderate in relation 
to the enormous plague mortality : 
reckoned at any reasonable death- 
rate appropriate to a most un- 
healthy year, and calculated for 
an admixture of some plague- 
deaths, it would not give a popu- 
lation larger than that estimated 
from the weekly births. 

Stow’s totals for the year 1563 
are farther of value in that they 
show the share of deaths that fell 
to the out-parishes. It does not 
appear what out-parishes were 
then included in the bills; but 
they had 556 deaths in the year 
from ordinary causes, besides 2732 
from plague. A population of 
some 15,000 might be guessed 
from these figures; but as the 
estimate from the births was 
made for City, Liberties, and out- 
parishes together, that suburban 
population would be part of the 
93,276 already estimated. The 
eity and liberties of Westminster 
would have to be added. From 
an ordinance of this period regu- 
lating the number of inns, West- 
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minster is allowed 3, to London’s 
40. The only other evidence that 
I find for Westminster in the 
sixteenth century is a plague-bill 
for the week ending 9th Septem- 
ber 1575, which Lord Burghley 
obtained while plague was in 
Westminster, but not in London, 
and he himself occupying Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s house in the 
City to avoid the infection: in St 
Margaret’s parish there were 25 
deaths, whereof of the plague 13; 
in St Martin’s 3 of the plague; 
in the parish of Savoy with Strand 
no deaths; and in St Clement’s 
3 deaths, whereof 2 of the plague. 
In the year 1626, by which time 
the district of the Strand had 
become populous, the burials in 
Westminster were 471 (13 of them 
of the plague) and the baptisms 
361—tigures from which a popu- 
lation of some 12,000 in the sec- 
ond year of Charles I. might be 
deduced. 

I come now to the most import- 
ant part of my original materials, 
the manuscript returns of burials 
and christenings for five years, 
from 1578 to 1582, preserved in 
the library at Hatfield House. 
For brevity’s sake, I must be con- 
tent with the summation which I 
have made of the weekly returns 
in each of the five years :— 
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It will be seen from the table that 
there was a certain amount of 
plague in each of the five years ; 
but in none of them an epidemic 
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of the greater degree, comparable 
to that of 1563, or of 1593, or of 
1603. In one of the series of 
years, 1580, the deaths from 
plague are only 128 in all: they 
are distributed over the whole 
year, only five weeks being abso- 
lutely clear; and they are so few 
from week to week that the year 
may be counted as virtually free 
from the disturbance of plague 
upon its death-rate. Turning now 
to the baptisms of 1580, it will be 
seen that they are 3568, or 24 
per cent more than the burials. 
It follows from that large excess 
of births over deaths, that both 
the death-rate and the birth-rate 
of the year should be viewed in a 
very favourable light. One in 40, 
being the death-rate (apart from 
plague) assumed for 1532-1535, or 
25 per 1000, will not seem too 
low in a year when the births were 
a fourth more than the deaths ; 
while the birth-rate of 29 per 
1000, would suit the circum- 
stances equally, At that rate the 
baptisms would give a population 
of 123,034; and if we take the 
death-rate at 23 per 1000, instead 
of 25, it will bring out a popu- 
lation nearly the same as from the 
births—namely, 119,348. In the 
other four years of the series, the 
births would confirm that result ; 
on the other hand, the mortality 
in at least two of the five years 
is too much mixed with plague to 
be an equally good basis of cal- 
culation. 

With the baptisms one-fourth 
more than the burials in a normal 
year like 1580, it cannot be said 
that Elizabethan London was an 
unhealthy place. After a consid- 
erable amount of inquiry, I have 
come to doubt whether London in 
medieval and Tudor times was, 
barring plague, ever so unhealthy 
as it was in the greater part of 
the seventeenth and all the eigh- 
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teenth century. The reservation 
of plague is, of course, a large one. 
The five years of the above table, 
although one of them had the 
births one-fourth in excess of the 
deaths, show the aggregate births 
to be one-third short of the ag- 
gregate deaths; and yet none of 
the years had an epidemic of more 
than the second or third order. 
Plague was the “common infec- 
tion” of London from 1349 all 
through the later medieval period, 
and down to 1666: it stood for 
the greater part of all that is now 
called zymotic disease, and, except 
in years of famine, it stood in the 
earlier period for nearly all zymotic 
disease. When the plague was 
quiet, London was a not unhealthy 
place. There appears to be no 
warrant for pronouncing it a filthy 
city, at least not until the Liberties 
grew from a mere fringe of poor 
tenements into a quarter more 
populous than the City itself. 
The nuisance that gave most 
trouble was the shambles ; but it is 
not to be supposed that the various 
ordinances regulating them were 
without effect. The shambles are, 
indeed, a difficulty in the sanitary 
state of London at the present 
day. The mention of certain 
specific nuisances in the alleys 
leading to the river, and on the 
ground outside Ludgate, in visita- 
tions of Edward III.’s reign, and 
an order of Henry V. against a 
common nuisance in the Moorfield, 
are rather to be taken as evidence 
that these things were not, as a 
rule, tolerated. Historians seem 
to have made up their minds that 
medieval English towns were filthy 
and full of disease: they draw 
freely upon fever and leprosy ; 
and even plague, which was real 
enough after its importation in 
1348, they assume to have been one 
of the diseases that festered in the 
wretched hovels of the poor when 
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the friars appeared on the scene 
more than a century earlier. A 
recent writer on ‘England in the 
Fifteenth Century’ will have it 
that “typhoid fever” was seldom 
absent from English towns, cit- 
ing the authority of Hecker, 
who probably meant typhus, but 
would have been puzzled to pro- 
duce evidence of that even for 
German towns whose medieval 
history he may have known some- 
thing of. The fevers that one 
meets with in the medieval and 
Tudor periods were either very 
occasional famine-fevers, or jail- 
fevers, or “hot agues,” which last 
appear to have included the in- 
fluenzas, or one form of them, of 
the sixteenth century, as mysteri- 
ous in their origin then as now. 
The graphic historians cannot be 
said to have come nearer the mark 
than the poet of the ‘ Earthly 
Paradise,’ when he celebrates the 
City in Chaucer’s time and bids 
us— 


**Dream of London, small, and white, 
and clean, 

The clear Thames bordered by its 
gardens green.” 


Sir Thomas More, who was not 
wanting in fastidiousness, took 
the London of his day (1517), 
in its streets, houses, gardens, 
water-conduits, and other external 


things, as a sufficiently good frame- 


work for the moral and political 
ideal of his Utopian capital. The 
streets twenty feet wide, and “very 
commodious and handsome,” were 
the main streets of his own Lon- 
don; the “fair and gorgeous 
houses,” had much glass in their 
fronts—the actual excess of glaz- 
ing that Erasmus took exception 
to in English houses, for a singular 
reason. They had also gardens at 
the back, as the London houses 
are known to have had. There 


were open water-courses running 
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through the city to the river, just 
as in London; and Stow tells us 
that the town ditch was cleansed 
and had large store of fish after 
More’s time. What one reads of 
miry streets, and of the poor 
lying abroad in them (as in a 
sermon before Edward VI.), ap- 
pears to refer rather to the skirt 
of Liberties and the out-parishes 
nearest to them, in which the lanes 
and paths were “ pestered,” as Stow 
says, with poor tenements. The old 
city was, what Drayton describes 
it— 
** Built on a rising bank, 

Within a vale to stand ; 

And for thy healthful soil, 

Chose gravel mixed with sand.” 


Barring plague, it probably de- 
served the name of healthful. The 
office of scavenger was an honour- 
able one in the Elizabethan period, 
as we may see from the list of its 
duties “as of old” in the account of 
Exeter given by Hoker, the cham- 
berlain of that city; in Stow’s 
‘Survey’ the number of scavengers 
in every ward is given at the end, 
along with that of common coun- 
cillors and constables. And if 
more direct evidence of the healthi- 
ness of Elizabethan London be 
needed, it is sufficient to point to 
the gratifying excess of christen- 
ings over burials in the year 1580, 
when the plague was quiet. As 
for the plague itself, the question 
of its causation is a long one, and 
any summary statement of it would 
merely serve to raise objections ; 
but it may be safely affirmed that 
plague was not caused by com- 
mon and obvious nuisances above 
ground, and would never have 
been kept going in London off 
and on for more than three cen- 
turies merely by common insani- 
tary neglect. 

The year 1580, from the figures 
of which we deduce a population 
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of 123,034, was notable in the pro- 
gress of London for the first of a 
long series of proclamations prohib- 
iting the erection of buildings on 
new sites within three miles of any 
of the City gates, and the lodging 
of more than one family in a house. 
The preamble runs: ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Majesty perceiving the state of the 
city of London, and the suburbs 
and confines thereof, to increase 
daily by access of people to inhabit 
in the same, in such ample sort as 
thereby many inconveniences are 
seen already, but many greater 
of necessity like to follow,” &c. 
Great multitudes of people, it is 
said, are brought to inhabit in 
small rooms, whereof a great part 
are very poor ; yea, such must live 
by begging, or of worse means ; 
and they heaped up together, and 
in a sort smothered with many 
families of children and servants 
in one house or small tenement. 

The avowed motive of the pro- 
clamation is the fear of plague 
breaking out in the quarters of 
the poor, and among a population 
which was less under civic control 
than that within the walls. The 
substance of the proclamation of 
1580 was reissued at intervals 
down to the Commonwealth : it ap- 
pears to have had no effect, nor does 
it look as if any serious attempt 
had been made to give effect to it. 
The following, from a London let- 
ter of 27th June 1602, gives us a 
glimpse of the spirit in which the 
orders were carried out: “The 
Council have spied an inconvenient 
increase of housing in and about 
London by building in odd cor- 
ners, in gardens, and over stables. 
They have begun to pull down one 
here and there, lighting in almost 
every parish on the unluckiest, 
which is far from removing the 
mischief.” 

The next authentic figures of 
births and deaths that we come to, 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCVI. 
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those of 1593 and two following 
years, show that the increase con- 
tinued despite the policy of re- 
straint. As all the remaining 
figures that I shall use have been 
already printed by Stow, Graunt, 
or Bell, I shall proceed to tabu- 
late them without further remark. 





Of other; Ba 


Of 4 
Year. | Dead. Plague. | Diseases. tised. 





1593 | 17,844 | 10,662 | 7,162 | 4021 
1594 | 3,929, 421| 3,508] ... 

1595 | 3,507 29} 3,478 | ... 
1605 | 6,392} 444] 5,948 | 6504 
1622 | 8,995 16| 8,979 | 7894 
1634 | 10,899 1 | 10,898 | 9855 























Of the figures for 1593, the 
baptisms are the best basis for 
reckoning the population. They 
were certainly below the average, 
owing to the enormous number of 
plague -deaths during the year; 
but taking them as they stand, 
and at a rate of 29 per 1000 living, 
they give a population of 138,655. 
If the christenings for 1594 and 
1595, the two years following the 
severe plague, had been preserved 
from the bills (as they might easily 
have been), they would probably 
have shown, according to after 
experience, an advance upon the 
baptisms of the plague-year itself, 
or at least the second year after 
would have done so. We know 
the deaths for those years, and if 
we take the second of them, by 
which time the disturbance of the 
1593 plague on the population 
would have mostly passed off, we 
find that the deaths were 3507 
(29 of them plague-deaths). The 
3507 deaths in 1595, taken at a 
normal death-rate of 23 per 1000 
(as in the corresponding circum- 
stances of 1580), would give a pop- 
ulation of 152,478, which is rather 
more than the estimate from the 
births of two years before, and like- 
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ly enough to be nearer the mark, 
as the births in a great plague-year 
were always under average. 

Stow’s figures for the year 1593 
are again useful for showing how 
the deaths were distributed over 
the several parts of the capital. 
Within the walls there died of the 
plague 5390, and of other diseases 
3208. “Without the walls and 
in the Liberties,” there died of 
plague 5385, and of other diseases 
3910. Outside the walls there are 
now as many deaths from plague 
as in the City proper, and there 
is an excess of deaths from other 
causes. We have seen that, sixty 
years before, the mortality from 
plague and other causes was only 
half as much in the parishes out- 
side the walls as in those within. 
In 1593 the City has filled up 
greatly, while the Liberties and 
out-parishes have more than over- 
taken the City. Estimating the 
total population at 152,478, the 
City would have contained rather 
less than 76,000. 

It is of some interest to find out 
how many residents the City pro- 
per held when it was fullest. The 
deaths within the walls touched 
their highest point from ordinary 
causes (and in the absence of 
plague) in the years 1623 and 
1624. The City at that time may 
have had a resident population 
of under 100,000, and it may have 
kept at that level until the fire of 
1666. It is improbable, from the 
figures, that it ever exceeded that 
number ; and in Graunt’s essay of 
1662, it is taken to have been a 
fifth part of the total 460,000. In 
the same work we read that the 
block of traffic at Newgate and 
Ludgate, and the narrowness of 
the City streets, had been the 
cause of whole trades—such as the 
mercers and the woollen-drapers— 
moving westward to the new and 
wider streets about Covent Gar- 
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den; while “the cramming up of 
the void spaces and gardens with- 
in the walls with houses, to the 
prejudice of light and air,” had 
led the nobility and the richer 
classes to build new houses in the 
west. 

Many of these changes within 
the walls were going on when Stow 
wrote his ‘Survey’ in 1598. He 
names several old houses of the 
nobility which had become tene- 
ment-houses of the poorer class, 
and frequently speaks of gardens 
being built over. Many of the 
graveyards in which each of the City 
churches had stood were hemmed in 
and so encroached upon that they 
could not beused for burial: in 1582, 
no fewer than twenty-three par- 
ishes were using St Paul’s church- 
yard instead of their own. St 
Mary-le-Bow got a new church- 
yard in 1465, “ which so continued 
near a hundred years, but now is 
built on.” St Sepulchre’s church, 
outside Newgate, stood, says Stow, 
in “a fair churchyard, though not 
so large as of old time, for the same 
is letten out for buildings and a 
garden plot.” The largest amount 
of new building seems to have been 
in the parish of St Giles’, Cripple- 
gate, which, in Stow’s time, had 
1800 households. 

The years from 1584 to 1592 
were, so far as one can judge from 
records and testimonies of various 
kinds, free from any considerable 
amount of plague in London ; in 
that respect they form one of the 
longest clear intervals in the his- 
tory of the City since the informa- 
tion became sufficiently abundant 
to enable us to say when there was 
plague and when it was absent. 
Plague was always in those times 
the great check upon the invernal 
increase of London population: 
thus, in the five years from 1578 
to 1582, although one of them was 
a normal year, showing a large 
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excess of births over deaths, and 
none of the years was a plague sea- 
son of the severer degree, yet the 
births for the whole period were 
33 per cent short of the deaths. 
On the other hand, in the nine non- 
plague years (so far as is known), 
from 1584 to 1592, the excess of 
births over deaths would have 
been about one-fourth, according 
to the known precedent of 1580. 
Thus it becomes easy to under- 
stand how the figures for the years 
1593-95 should show a population 
increased by some 30,000 from the 
year 1580. In like manner the 
eight years from 1595 to 1602 were, 
so far as is known, free from 
plague in London (although by no 
means free from it in the provin- 
ces); so that, despite an enormous 
plague - mortality in 1603 itself, 
the births in 1605, when they had 
recovered from the disturbing in- 
fluence of the great plague, show 
a population again increased to 
224,275. Thus the population of 
London, which we estimate at 
93,276 in the sixth year of Eliz- 
abeth, would have more than 
doubled before the end of her 
reign, standing at 224,275 in the 
third year of James I. The reign 
of James is known from various 
sources to have been a period of 
expansion, both westwards along 
the Strand and eastwards in the 
great parish of Stepney. The 
christenings in 1622, according to 
the old rate of 29 per 1000 living, 
would give a population of 272,207. 
Although the population was seri- 
ously reduced by the disastrous 
plague in 1625, as severe relatively 
as the Great Plague of 1665 itself, 
the births in the year 1634 have 
reached the total of 9855, corres- 
ponding to a population of 339,824. 
During the troubled period of the 
Parliamentary wars the returns 
of the parish clerks are obviously 
defective, the births in particular 
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being year after year far below 
the totals of 1634 and 1635. I 
shall not venture on an estimate 
for the years between that and 
the Restoration, but simply copy 
the contemporary estimate of 
Graunt for the year 1661—name- 
ly, 460,000, of which one-fifth was 
in the City within the walls, one- 
fifth in the larger out-parishes of 
Lambeth, Newington, Redriff, 
Stepney, Hackney, Islington, and 
Westminster, and the other three- 
fifths in Southwark, the Liberties, 
and the parishes next to the Lib- 
erties. 

Throwing these estimates for 
various periods in the history of 
London into the form of a table, 
we may represent the growth of 
population as follows :— 


Richard I. to 

Henry VIL, . 40,000 to 50,000 
1532-35, . 62,400 
1563, . . . . 93,276 
1580, . . .  . 123,084 
1593-95, . : . 152,478 
1605, . . .  . 224,975 
1622, . . .  . 272,207 ° 
1634, . . . . 839,824 
1661, . .  .  . 460,000 


Sir William Petty, writing in 
1683, thought that he had dis- 
covered by a study of the burials 
since the time when they began to 
be regularly kept in 1604, and 
by taking the burials in the year 
1565 at 2568 (without saying 
why), the law of increase for the 
London population. Since 1565, 
he concluded, the deaths had regu- 
larly doubled in forty years. Start- 
ing from the end of a forty years’ 
period in his own time—the year 
1682—he projected his series into 
the future, and came to the re- 
sult that London, in the year 
1802, would have 178,648 burials, 
and a corresponding population of 
5,359,440. This shows the danger 
of riding off on the back of a 
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numerical series. The burials re- 
corded for 1802 were only 19,379, 
to which a few thousands would 
have to be added for omissions ; 
and the census of the year before 
(1801) gave a population of 864,845. 
The fact was that the increase 
of London, which had gone on 
steadily since the earlier Tudor 
reigns, was checked throughout the 
greater part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For some years—about 1740 
—the population is supposed by 
some to have gone back. The 
advance of some 200,000 beyond 
the estimated population of 1699, 
which the census of 1801 showed, 
had probably been made in great 
part after 1790, when the health 
of the capital began to improve, 
and the births again to exceed the 
deaths, as they were wont to do 
in the intervals between plague- 
years under the Tudors. The 
eighteenth century was one of the 
most unwholesome periods in the 
whole history of England, and of 
London in particular. There was 
no more plague after the autumn 
of 1666; but typhus fever, which 
had been the companion and con- 
gener of plague throughout the 
Stuart period, came to the front 
when the other infection was ex- 
hausted by the epidemic of 1665, 
and in its steady prevalence from 
year to year proved as disastrous 
to the population of London as 
the occasional terrific outbursts of 
plague, which had come at long 
intervals, and cut off at one stroke 
the ever-growing fringe of poverty 
and broken fortunes. Typhus was 
at the same time aided by small- 
pox, depending as the latter did 
upon similar conditions, and by 
other forms of infection; so that 
the mortality was, year by year, 
until 1790, in excess of the births. 
The population was kept up and 
slightly increased by influx from 
the country. But London, with 
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a population of some 700,000, had 
become as big as it could well be, 
with no better means of moving 
about than people had in the 
eighteenth century. The popula- 
tion was nearly stationary, and 
so also were the people in their 
houses, shops, lanes, and streets. 
When John Gilpin rode to Ed- 
monton (and farther) he had not 
had a holiday (at least in his wife’s 
company) for twice ten tedious 
years ; and it is not likely that he 
had been far beyond the sound of 
Bow Bells all that time. Cobbett, 
speaking of his life as a lawyer’s 
clerk in Gray’s Inn about 1783, 
says: ‘I never quitted this gloomy 
recess except on Sundays, when I 
usually took a walk in St James’s 
Park.” A writer on London fevers 
in the year 1734, Dr Browne 
Langrish, F.R.S., gives a curious 
illustration of how they were pro- 
duced, although he does not name 
the locality, and would probably 
have been at a loss to prove such 
a state of matters even for the 
courts or “rents” of Holborn or 
Saffron Hill, Drury Lane, or Clare 
Market: “And less than 3000 
human creatures within the com- 
pass of an acre of ground would 
make an atmosphere of their own 
steams about 71 feet high in 
thirty -four days; which, if not 
carried away by winds, would turn 
pestiferous in a moment,—from 
whence we may infer that living 
in great and populous cities... 
may dispose to putrid, malignant 
fevers.” It was not until about 
the year 1790 that London began 
to break through the limits which 
it had reached at the beginning of 
that century. Its numbers a cen- 
tury ago are now increased five or 
six times; but that could never 
have been had not its area been 
increased by much more than five 
or six times, 
C. CREIGHTON. 

















Pouitics naturally play an im- 
portant part in the fiction of a 
nation, where they are the com- 
mon talk of all the world, from 
the prince on the steps of the 
throne to the cottager smoking in 
the alehouse.. Everybody is sup- 
posed to be thoroughly at home 
in them, and Wilkie, in the solemn 
earnestness of his “ Village Poli- 
ticians,” went to the very root of 
the matter. In a country which 
has boasted of its free institutions 
since the Witenagemot of the Sax- 
ons, a public career is open to all 
comers, and the gifted son of a 
scavenger may aspire — theoreti- 
cally—to direct the destinies of 
the British empire. Indeed, stran- 
ger things are likely to happen in 
these days of school boards with 
the advent of free education. But 
in writing of politics in fiction, we 
are less concerned with the possi- 
bilities of the future than with 
the picturesqueness of the past. 
We are sorry to think that, from 
the more sensational point of view, 
the prosaic has been replacing the 
romantic. Our older novelists 
had grand opportunities, and, hap- 
pily for historians, they did not 
neglect them. Great statesmen, 
when platform oratory was less 
common, and when the practice of 
reporting was comparatively in its 
infancy, made novels the channels 
for communicating their thoughts, 
and discussing the condition of the 
country and the masses, In their 
fiction they followed the course of 
the thrilling political struggles 
which had enfranchised the demo- 
cracy for good or for evil, and car- 
ried a succession of bills for “ giv- 
ing everything to everybody.” 
Those statesmen, if they wrote as 
partisans, wrote in the ripe matur- 
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ity of habitual reflection, and 
founded the scenes, which were 
brightened and coloured by imag- 
ination, on personal experiences 
and reminiscences. Nor in their 
brilliant books, as in many others, 
was the popular and dramatic side 
of politics neglected. They ana- 
lysed the ambition which burned 
as a fever, making men hazard 
everything on the hope of distince- 
tion, compromising with conscience 
and throwing principle overboard. 
They dwelt on the careers of youths 
who dreamed of being the disinter- 
ested benefactors of the human 
race; who fondly fancied they 
might regenerate and revolution- 
ise, and who subsequently either 
came to signal grief or settled 
down into steady-going, practical 
men of business. Those good old 
days were the days of fiercely con- 
tested elections, fought out regard- 
less of expense and law, in contempt 
of peace, purity, and public order. 
It was then that Brougham, though 
but a rising lawyer, somehow 
found vast sums of money to fling 
to the winds in battling in Cum- 
berland against the Lowthers. It 
was then that three great York- 
shire families must have hope- 
lessly embarrassed themselves in a 
triangular duel, had they not had 
inexhaustible mines beneath bound- 
less acres. It was then Earl Spen- 
cer is said to have spent £150,000 
on what is known as the “spend- 
thrift election.” Those were the 
days of the rotten boroughs, when 
each marketable borough went to 
the highest bidder; when a Sir 
Pitt Orawley kept one seat for 
himself, selling the other to a na- 
bob or a Government nominee ; 
when a man might qualify his 
bailiff and his butler to return a 
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couple of millionaires to represent 
them in Parliament; and when 
less strictly limited electorates in 
the south-western counties looked 
to clear a few hundreds per 
head at each welcome dissolution. 
Those were the days when there 
was no sneaking nomination by 
signed papers within doors. The 
hustings were set up in the mar- 
ket-place in good old constitutional 
fashion, and the candidate had to 
stand forward and talk if he could, 
or in any case to pose as a cock- 
shy. Business first, pleasure after- 
wards, For days before, the free 
and independent electors had been 
making their bargain; the ‘“ men 
in the moon” had been shuffling 
and dealing handfuls of bank- 
notes in the back parlours of the 
public - houses, and the taps of 
liquor had been set running in the 
bars. Any dissolute rascal with a 
vote, or the possibility of influenc- 
ing a vote, might count upon a 
retainer with nothing todo. The 
spirits of philanthropy and genial- 
ity reigned supreme ; the women 
were kissed and the children pet- 
ted, the men were kept in a chro- 
nic state of intoxication. In 
short, the business being trans- 
acted with infinite joviality, the 
electorate was wound up to a pro- 
per pitch of excitement for the 
grand carnival of the nomination. 
It was then that the unfortunate 
non-electors had their chance of 
showing their interest in public 
affairs. The candidates were sim- 
ultaneously proposed and pilloried. 
They showed their dexterity in 
dodging dead cats and dogs ; they 
had often to protect themselves 
with stout umbrellas against well- 
directed volleys of apples and rot- 
ten eggs. Nor was the declara- 
tion of the poll by any means de- 
cisive. There had generally been 
an abundance of bribery and cor- 
ruption, and it was only a ques- 


tion of proving personal guilt or 
agency. If a sufficiency of evi- 
dence and money were forthcom- 
ing, the petition followed in due 
course, and the electioneering cam- 
paign was shifted to Westminster, 
to be fought out before a parlia- 
mentary committee; the scenes 
changed, but the same influences 
were still at work. There are 
parliamentary agents with carte 
blanche for their bills ; there are 
silver-tongued counsel with fab- 
ulous fees on their briefs; there 
are subsidiary agents akin to the 
men in the moon, trying all they 
know to “ earwig ” the hostile wit- 
nesses, who are jealously guarded 
while they live like fighting cocks 
on the luxuries of the metropolis. 
All that, and much more of the 
kind, is embodied in the fiction by 
our best and most brilliant nov- 
elists. 

The fathers of English fiction 
have little to say about politics. 
In Fielding we find casual allusions 
to Knights of the Shires; and 
Smollett talks suggestively of 
Roderick Random dancing at- 
tendance upon patrons and peers 
that he may obtain a surgeon’s 
berth in the navy. Everything 
then, like kissing, went by favour. 
A vote meant something substan- 
tial, and the control of a section 
of voters a great deal more. There 
is a good story told of a Cambridge 
divine who preached before the 
elder Pitt, when the all-powerful 
Minister paid a visit to the uni- 
versity. The preacher is said to 
have taken for his text, “There 
is a lad among us with some barley 
loaves, and a few small fishes: but 
what are they among so many!” 
The sarcastic clergyman sent the 
shaft home. Every man with 
patronage, or with the means of 
influencing it, was hunted by packs 
of hungry expectants. It was 4 
case of every one for himself ; and 
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there seemed to be no such thing 
as disinterested patriotism. The 
Prime Minister was beset by noble 
and greedy borough-mongers. Lord 
North complains bitterly in his 
confidential letters of the hard 
bargain driven by Lord Falmouth 
for the sale, or rather the lease, of 
some Cornish seats. Yet seats 
must be secured if the Ministry 
were to stand. Lord Marney in 
‘Sybil’ is refused a dukedom by 
the Whig oligarchs. He renounces 
his principles, counts his boroughs, 
consults his cousins, waits for an 
opportunity, and takes a signal 
revenge. Lucrative posts closed 
the mouths of dangerous aspir- 
ants to the leadership of the 
House. So Macaulay tells how 
the avarice of the elder Fox was 
gratified with the Paymastership 
of the Admiralty, which meant, 
in other words, that his accounts 
were to be passed, while he put 
the country to pillage. A corrupt 
chief was bound to connive at the 
malversations and peculations of 
his subordinates. Contracts were 
given away to the most influential 
bidders, and the men whose duty 
it was to check the quality of 
the Government stores drew com- 
missions as sleeping partners of 
swindlers. Perhaps Britain was 
in some measure indebted for her 
naval victories to the inferior 
quality of the powder, for the 
bite of her bulldogs was more 
dangerous than their bark, and 
they had learned to rely on the 
boarding-pike and cutlass. On 
the other hand, the maggoty beef 
and the weevily biscuit often 
brought the seamen to mutiny, 
or the verge of it; they died of 
the scurvy on the foreign stations 
like rotten sheep, or were sent to 
hospitals to be tended by unskil- 
ful surgeons and dosed with adul- 
terated drugs. Smollett gives a 
terrible picture of the sufferings 
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of the expedition to Carthagena ; 
and even in the later days which 
Marryat has dramatised, things 
had not greatly changed for the 
better. The most responsible 
posts were often filled by the 
most incompetent men. The 
flagrant abuses could not have 
been tolerated had the light of 
parliamentary committees been 
flashed upon them; but the con- 
spiracy of silence was too strong 
for protest. The long-descended 
democrat in ‘Sybil ’ speaks bitterly 
of the younger branches of the 
aristocracy being provided for, as 
“colonels without regiments, and 
as housekeepers of royal palaces 
which had ceased to exist.” The 
system of sinecures was in full 
swing, and the nation was saddled 
with the payment of hereditary 
pensions. There were Clerks of 
the Rolls, Clerks of the Stoles, 
Clerks of anything and everything, 
drawing handsome salaries for the 
non - discharge of long - neglected 
duties or ceremonies. Disraeli’s 
Marquis of Deloraine, a peer who 
lived like a prince, derived the 
better part of his ample income 
from the pension transmitted 
to him by his grandfather the 
Chancellor. Even when Trollope 
wrote his ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ 
Mr Vavasor earned several hun- 
dreds per annum by signing a few 
documents quarterly. A similar 
system pervaded the whole public 
service, The winning member at 
an election had accepted promis- 
sory bills at discretion, which were 
sometimes met under force of 
pressure, though far more often 
inevitably dishonoured. All public 
places, down to those of excisemen, 
tide- waiters, and messengers at 
public offices, were filled by favour. 
It was a misfortune, perhaps, that 
the appointments were permanent, 
and that, according to the consti- 
tutional arrangements of our Amer- 
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ican cousins, a clean sweep did not 
follow each general election. For 
the lame, the halt, and the idiotic 
held on, and the Oivil Service 
became a benevolent institution 
for cheering the declining years of 
the superannuated. 

Nowhere were those flagitious 
abuses carried to greater length 
than in Ireland. Ireland, with 
its honours and treasury, was the 
resource for the destitute and un- 
deserving of the British empire. 
Englishmen who had never set 
foot on its shores were raised to 
the dignity of peers, or were 
accommodated by unscrupulous 
Ministers with pensions borne on 
its budget. Among the land- 
owning borough-mongers who sold 
themselves and their “convic- 
tions” on sufficient temptation, it 
was a free fight for money or 
place. With their reckless ex- 
penditure and heavily burdened 
estates, each election came as a 
godsend, offering a chance of some 
temporary relief. So, with the 
strongest self-interest inciting Cel- 
tic ferocity, bludgeons and black- 
thorns were brought into play, the 
battle-fields were strewed with the 
maimed and the wounded, and 
vendettas were engendered be- 
tween neighbouring baronies. Nor 
did the mischief end there. It was 
the business of each landowner to 
multiply fictitious forty - shilling 
freeholds, and the barren bogs 
and moorlands were parcelled out 
among squatters who kept body 
and soul together on the potato. 
They were always hopelessly be- 
hindhand with ‘‘the rint,” and a 
failure of the potato crop brought 
pestilence and starvation. No- 
where has the abject condition 
of those “forty-shillingers” been 
painted more forcibly or in blacker 
colours than by the peasant-born 
Carleton in his novel of ‘The 
Squanders of Oastle Squander.’ 





“If there were two classes,” he 
says, “upon the face of the earth, 
steeped beyond all parallel in deep 
and atrocious corruption, it was 
that of the landlords on the one 
hand, and the ‘Forties’ on the 
other.” As for “the Forties,” they 
were ‘serfs in the lowest and most 
despicable sense of that word; 


semi-barbarous in their feelings. 


and habits, without self-respect, 
without any standard of domestic 
comfort beyond a truss of straw 
to sleep on, or a potato and salt to 
eat.” Such as things were, they 
had to be counted with as vested 
interests when Castlereagh under- 
took to carry the Union. Lever 
in his ‘Knight of Gwynne’ has 
vividly described the feelings, the 
intrigues, and the envenomed de- 
bates of the eventful crisis when 
the fate of the Irish Parliament 
was decided. The hot blood was 
boiling on both sides, savage per- 
sonalities were answered by ready 
challenges, and those who were too 
patriotic or too deeply committed 
to be bought, sullenly resented the 
lavish distribution of peerages, 
ribbons, and money. But in 
reality, as recent historians have 
shown, though the conduct of the 
Government may have been ques- 
tionable, according to our ideas, 
they could hardly have acted other- 
wise if they believed in the benefits 
of union. What they gave away, 
or what they spent, was rather 
compensation than corruption. 
When a man reckoned upon a 
seat as the most reliable part of 
his income, he could not be ex- 
pected to vote it away without 
adequate remuneration. His rents, 
of course, were chronically in ar- 
rear, but his borough was always 
saleable for hard cash. The West 
Indian slaveholders might be com- 
pensated as matter of justice, but 
it was indispensable to come to 
terms with the Irish borough- 
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mongers, who, commanding the 
votes, were masters of the situa- 
tion. 

Talking of Ireland and of Lever, 
the most genial of Irish novelists, 
naturally suggests the story of 
contested elections. Writing in 
his rollicking vein in his earliest 
works, he presents them in their 
droller and more humorous aspect, 
but in reality they were charac- 
terised by brutal ferocity. It 
speaks worlds in favour of his 
versatile genius that we are car- 
ried away by his irresistible fun, 
and laugh in defiance of law and 
morality. Look at the election in 
‘Charles O’Malley,’ when old God- 
frey is standing against Sir George 
Dashwood, that chivalrous and 
distinguished general officer, who 
seems strangely dépaysé in the 
wilds of Galway. Look at the ap- 
propriate prelude, where this head 
of an ancient and honourable 
house, whose privilege from arrest 
has expired with the dissolution 
of the Parliament, dodges his 
Dublin creditors, and travels down 
to Connemara in a hearse to ap- 
peal to his constituents for a 
renewal of their confidence. Fancy 
a respectable legislator nowadays 
masquerading in a shroud and 
secreting himself in a_ coffin ! 
Once in Castle O’Malley, its master 
is as safe from the bailiffs and the 
writs as any Baron of the Pale in 
the middle ages. He can count on 
his hereditary vassals and on the 
serfs of his allies, but the doubtful 
controllers of voters must be can- 
vassed. And listen to the gentle- 
men of character and position on 
the other side, discussing their 
candidate’s prospects. We cannot 
choose but laugh, to borrow Scott’s 
phraseology in the ‘ Bride of Lam- 
mermoor’ ; yet every one of those 
worthy western squires might have 
been indicted at the Old Bailey. 
“And Mosey’s tenantry,” says 


one, “I swear that though there 
is not a freehold registered on the 
estate, that they'll vote, every 
mother’s son of them, or devil a 
stone of the Court-house they’ll 
leave standing on another.” Very 
pleasant boys Mosey’s tenantry 
must have been! ‘And may the 
Lord look to the returning offi- 
cer!” piously ejaculates another 
gentleman, turning up his eyes. 
“The Kiltopher boys won’t vote 
this time,” observes a third ; “‘ they 
say there’s no use trying to vote 
when so many were transported 
last sessions for perjury.” “ They’re 
poor-spirited wretches.” ‘ Not 
they ; they’re as dacent boys as 
any we have,—they’re willing to 
wreck the town for fifty shillings’ 
worth of spirits.” Then we are 
told incidentally of half a barony 
afraid to come in, from well- 
founded apprehension of a whole- 
sale massacre. Fighting, as we 
know, is meat, drink, and frolic 
to the typical Irishman of song 
and story ; and blows, bloodshed, 
and the bludgeons with bits of 
scythe fixed in the ends of them, 
might pass for legitimate election- 
eering. But it would seem to be 
carrying the fun of the contest a 
little too far, when Godfrey O’Mal- 
ley’s followers swooped upon Miss 
Dashwood and prepared to pitch 
the English beauty over the bridge 
into the torrent. Alas for the 
days of barbaric chivalry, when 
Tom Moore’s young virgin, be- 
decked in glittering jewels, peram- 
bulated the Green Isle in safety 
and honour! 

Crossing the Channel, we come 
to the fine old English elections. 
Lord Marney boasts that his grand- 
father spent £100,000 upon one of 
them ; and the Lonsdales, the Fitz- 
williams, the Cavendishes, and the 
Spencers could say that Lord Mar- 
ney did not exaggerate. Brougham, 
as we have remarked, might have 
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spoken much and feelingly upon 
purity of elections. Brougham 
was the Mr Quicksilver, the Lord 
Blossom and Box of Warren’s 
‘Ten Thousand a- Year,’ perhaps 
the most fascinating political novel 
that ever was written. We well 
remember the pleasure with which 
we perused it first in the pages of 
‘Maga.’ Since then we have read 
it again and again, until we could 
stand a severe cross-examination 
without preparation. The legal 
and political portraits and the 
political scenes are masterly. _ The 
electioneering, as we need hardly 
remind our readers, was laid in 
the days when the monarch had 
reluctantly bowed to the will of 
the elected majority of the na- 
tion, and the new Reform Bill 
had become the law of the land. 
Warren, who was a staunch old 
Tory, heartily disliked the mea- 
sure for “giving everything to 
everybody.” He had no sort of 
faith in the three pole-stars of 
Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 
Consequently he describes the in- 
cidents that followed with a party 
pen. ‘Take the names of his elec- 
tion committees by way of ex- 
ample. Those of the Tories are 
eloquent of good birth and high 
character ; those of the Whigs, 
Radicals, or Liberals are typical 
of self-seeking adventurers and 
men of straw. But making every 
allowance for his party bias, the 
electioneering pictures are as truth- 
ful as they are graphic. Yatton 
is a typical burgh of the purer 
sort. It is not exactly in the 
pockets of the Aubreys, but by 
long hereditary and beneficent in- 
fluence they can practically re- 
turn the member for the little 
agricultural town. They have 


gone on the principle of living 
and letting live, and have earned 
the love and gratitude of their 


dependants. The constituency of 
yeomen and tradesmen, and the 
outsiders who shout and intoxicate 
themselves at election times, have 
not yet tasted of the deadly fruit 
of the tree of good and evil. 
They know very well that they 
are well off, and they have no 
suspicion that they are serf-ridden 
by tyrants. Suddenly the situa- 
tion is changed, and the constitu- 
ency is enlarged by the new Re- 
form Bill. Simultaneously the vir- 
tuous Aubreys are ousted from the 
old Hall by Mr Titmouse, the ci- 
devant shopman of Oxford Street. 
It is the old story of a beggar 
upon horseback ; and the ignorant, 
vulgar, and dissipated parvenu is 
a puppet in the hands of the as- 
tute Mr Gammon. Had he sub- 
mitted to the direction of the 
subtle and far-seeing attorney of 
Saffron Hill, all might have passed 
smoothly. The Conservative Lord 
De la Zouch, although he abomin- 
ated Mr Titmouse’s “ principles,” 
would have been slow to inter- 
fere with his vested rights. And 
Gammon, as he has pledges from 
a future Lord Chancellor, has 
every desire that the election 
should be managed quietly. In 
an evil hour for himself and his 
wire- puller, Titmouse puts him- 
self into the hands of the proto- 
type of our present Irish dema- 
gogues, Gammon’s safe and sober 
address is revised by Mr O’Gibbet, 
who, promulgating wild revolu- 
tionary doctrines in turgid periods, 
flaunts defiance in the faces of the 
Tory magnates. Mr Delamere, the 
son and heir of Lord De la Zouch, 
moved by his passion for Miss 
Aubrey, comes into the field, and 
Gammon, to his intense disgust, 
stands committed to a costly 
battle. He does not flinch, and 
he seems likely to win; for good 
Mr Parkinson, the local Conserva- 
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tive agent, is no match for him. 
So the Delameres find out; they 
have no mind to be beaten, and 
Mr Orafty, the famous London 
electioneering agent, is brought 
down on a special retainer. Then 
we are shown the secret machinery 
of contemporary election contests. 
As Crafty’s manner is, he goes to 
work very quietly; but Gammon 
quickly recognises his presence. 
There is no mistaking that a 
master-hand is directing Machia- 
vellian intrigue. Orafty would 
have liked a free hand and carte 
blanche. But there is an admira- 
bly suggestive touch when War- 
ren describes his disgust at re- 
ceiving peremptory instructions 
from his employer. No bribery, 
no corruption; but watch the 
enemy carefully, and get up ma- 
terials for a petition. ‘“ What is 
the use of going to Waterloo with- 
out powder!” he exclaims bitter- 
ly. But he prepares to do his 
best. Then we get into the thick 
of the intrigues, of the mining 
and the countermining, and we 
follow the subterraneous cam- 
paign with unflagging interest. 
The Quaint Club, the associated 
waiters upon events, notoriously 
command the issues of the elec- 
tion. They are fully alive to the 
penalties of being detected in sell- 
ing the privileges of the free and 
independent. All the same, they 
are loath to miss a magnificent 
chance. With covetousness tem- 
pered by apprehensiveness, they 
keep their decision in suspense. 
Their chief has mysterious inter- 
views with secret agents, who 
telegraph by signs on the fingers 
mystic intimations in the dusk. 
The doors of their place of meet- 
ing are ostentatiously watched. 
Between the terror of prosecu- 
tion and the hope of an advance 
in prices, they hesitate to close 
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unfinished bargains. Till at last, 
by a dexterous stroke of audacity, 
the subtle Gammon sweeps them 
into his toils. 

Then there is the epilogue to 
the thrilling drama. Orafty hopes 
for his revenge, when he proposes 
his petition. [Irresistible  evi- 
dence of gross bribery is adduced 
before the Committee at West- 
minster. Unfortunately the Com- 
mittee was constituted by ballot, 
and the chances of the lot made 
the chairman a Radical. Accord- 
ing to Warren, he gives the sanc- 
tion of his casting vote to a case 
of flagrant perjury. The petition 
is dismissed. The counsel for the 
sitting member follows up his 
success by asking that it may 
be declared frivolous and vexa- 
tious—a declaration which will 
carry costs. “The Committee 
will probably hesitate before going 
so far,” remarks the eloquent and 
experienced counsel for the claim- 
ant; but he proves to be wrong, 
as he had _ fully expected. 
“Neither would they believe had 
one risen from the dead,” he ejac- 
ulates solemnly in_ sepulchral 
tones ; whereupon the chairman, 
though with a visible tremor, 
threatens to commit him for con- 
tempt of court. And that was 
no very exaggerated caricature 
of the infamous proceedings in 
those times of envenomed contro- 
versy, when prostituting principle 
to party became almost a matter 
of course. 

Nothing can be more brilliant- 
ly humorous than the contest 
described by Warren; it is the 
English counterpart of Lever’s 
Trish scenes. Warren had fought 
elections himself; he had taken 
a keen interest in politics, and 
had been retained by parliament- 
ary agents. But the Lansmere 
election in ‘My Novel’ rises to a 
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higher level. Warren was a man 
of no ordinary ability ; Lord Lyt- 
ton was a distinguished statesman 
and a novelist of rare genius. No 
more than Warren does he neglect 
intrigue, by-play, and subterrane- 
ous machinations ; but the battle 
at Lansmere is a Homeric epic, 
and the very poetry of militant 
politics. Audley Egerton is the 
type of the great commoners, who 
with all their faults have been 
the glory of English political his- 
tory—of the Seymours, the Pitts, 
and the Peels. But the great 
commoner is idealised in Egerton. 
Irreproachable in private life and 
austerely respectable, he is superb- 
ly indifferent to his private for- 
tune. He has lavished it in sump- 
tuous hospitality ; his purse has 
been always open to appeals with 
almost culpable indiscrimination ; 
he has been the modern repre- 
sentative of the magnificent feudal 
barons who feasted hosts of de- 
pendants at their tables. It was 
impossible that he should stoop 
to place for lucre; his has been 
such an unsullied career as Eng- 
lishmen of all opinions admire. 
Even calumny scarcely dares to 
assail him. Unpopular he may 
have become in the great indus- 
trial constituencies, but his name 
and fame still carry infinite 
weight. But now the great 
statesman has lived too long; all 
he cares for is to keep his seat in 
the national council, and continue 
for the few years that may re- 
main to him the only interests 
that give some zest to existence. 
He has put himself almost pas- 
sively in the hands of his friend, 
who assures him of the old seat 
for Lansmere. He comes list- 


lessly to the nomination. As mat- 
ter of course and of courtesy, he 
rises to address the constituency. 
But there is a fine touch, possibly 


suggested by Lord Lytton’s own 
recollections, when he recognises 
the familiar faces of London re- 
porters looking eagerly up to the 
platform. The memories of keen 
political controversies are revived, 
and the echoes of old debates are 
resounding in his ears. The 
speaker forgets the present and 
ignores his rustic audience. He 
soars away far above and beyond 
their intelligence, and addresses 
England and the empire from the 
hustings of the little northern 
borough. It was natural; it was 
bonne guerre ; but it was scarcely 
a telling speech. 

Harley L’Estrange, on the con- 
trary, is drawn from the quiet réle 
of onlooker by the sudden chal- 
lenge of a man in the crowd. The 
anxious inquirer is something of a 
bully, like the butcher who used 
to “draw” Lord Palmerston at 
Tiverton: he likes the idea of 
sparring with a peer, and believes 
he will have it all his own way. 
Never was man more mistaken. 
Egerton was a practised and fin- 
ished speaker, but Lord L’Estrange 
proved a born orator. The listless 
Sybarite who never spoke in public 
before, instinctively strikes the 
sympathetic note, and plays witha 
master’s hand on the feelings of his 
friends and neighbours. Like all 
fine speakers, as Helps remarked 
in ‘Realmah,’ he is somewhat 
nervous at the start ; but in self- 
forgetfulness, and with the sense 
of inspiration, he speedily gains 
confidence. Had he sprung from 
the people in a ruder age, he 
might have been the Masaniello of 
an emotional democracy. Randal 
Leslie is the antithesis of Lord 
L’Estrange. He is one of the 
most able and interesting studies 
in the long panoramic gallery of 
Lord Lytton ; and moreover, with 
his bright prospects, and their 
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dramatic eclipse, he teaches an 
impressive moral lesson. He was 
born several centuries too late, 
and developed his talents in an 
uncongenial atmosphere. He has 
the intellect and the selfish shrewd- 
ness of a medieval Italian. As 
an aspirant in English statesman- 
ship, although with somewhat less 
cynicism he might have been so 
far successful, he is foredoomed to 
failure. His cold and calculating 
temperament could never have 
stirred popular enthusiasm, or 
awakened emotional sentiment by 
soul-moving speeches. The clever 
politician par excellence prema- 
turely overreaches himself, and his 
collapse is as complete as his rise 
might have been rapid. Yet he 
was so clever that up to the very 
last the sharp Baron Levy is in- 
clined to back him. _ It is refresh- 
ing to turn from the brooding Ran- 
dal to the bluff Richard Avenel. 
The sprightly, the smart, the clean- 
shaven Dick suggests the broad 
field of democratic electioneering 
in America. He comes home to 
the old country, full of the caucus 
and claptrap. Though he comes 
forward as a self-made man of the 
people, he is out of touch on the 
platform with the British masses, 
who, after all, and fortunately, in 
more senses than one, are essen- 
tially conservative. Even his 
supporters are painfully conscious 
that in the unbridled flow of his 
abusively personal rhetoric their 
champion has laid himself terribly 
open. The Avenels may have the 
electorate with them in the future, 
but when Lord Lytton wrote ‘ My 
Novel,’ they were some generations 
in advance of the age. 

Dickens, in his capacity of re- 
porter, had witnessed many con- 
tested elections; but the contest 
at Eatanswill in ‘ Pickwick’ is 
appropriately burlesqued. There 
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is a capital touch, though, where 
Sam amuses his master with a 
reminiscence of his father’s elec- 
tioneering engagements. Weknow, 
Mr Weller, says the chairman of 
committee, that you are a capital 
coachman, and can do what you 
like with your team. Now, if 
you should have an accident at 
such an awkward corner, &c. 
Strangely enough, at that very 
corner the coach-load of expected 
voters are upset: all are knocked 
out of time, and one gentleman is 
missing—at least there was a hat, 
the wearer of which was never ac- 
counted for. And Sam, with a 
look of inexpressible slyness, re- 
marks on the singular coincidence 
by which a providential catas- 
trophe brought his father a con- 
tingent tip. Two good elections 
are brought in by Thackeray, 
though rather in the way of 
illustrating individual character. 
Nothing can be more delightfully 
facetious than the attitude and 
the magnificent oratory of Fred Bay- 
ham, when the gallant old colonel, 
armed with the silver-headed bam- 
boo, goes down to fight his nephew 
Barnes at Newcome. And the 
bitter humiliations to which the 
baronet had to submit, shows the 
value attached at all times to a 
seat in Parliament by men whose 
social positions should apparently 
make them independent of it. The 
Whipham election in ‘Philip’ is 
made artistically dramatic by the 
breakdown of the old peer’s chariot 
and the discovery of the missing 
will. But the immediate cause of 
the accident is a pretty example 
of the personalities in which com- 
batants freely indulged. The un- 
popular candidate has the misfor- 
tune to have a dash of the tar- 
brush in his complexion. Accord- 
ingly Philip Firmin, who invariably 


is glorified for the rough chivalry 
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of his nature, draws the enemy in 
the character of a nigger, asking, 
*« Am I not a man and a brother?” 
and the effigy is paraded in a 
donkey-cart driven by a sweep, 
amid the tumultuous applause of 
the mob. It was hitting a man 
who was virtually defenceless, for 
Mr Woolcombe had no gift of 
speech. But sometimes those 
rough personalities were mistakes 
in strategy, when the man assailed 
was able and ready to hit back. 
Perhaps the best of Trollope’s 
election fights is that which came 
off at Barchester, when the hard- 
drinking contractor and ex-navvy, 
Sir Roger Scatcherd, was pitted 
against the spick-and-span Mr 
Moffat. Moffat was no more of 
an orator than Woolcombe. Even 
with the prompting of the elo- 
quent George De Courcy, he can- 
not disentangle his ideas, nor utter 
two consecutive sentences. Scat- 
cherd, on the other hand, is all 
there: he knows nothing of bash- 
fulness, and has the courage of his 
vices. They flaunt a canvas be- 
fore his eyes, showing a navvy 
leaning on a spade and holding 
up aspirit-bottle. The democratic 
Demosthenes makes a snatch at 
the weapon, turning it against 
those who forged it, and to his 
own advantage. He is prompt 
to explain. He made his money 
by hard and honest work ; he had 
earned the right to take a glass 
when he liked it, and he was 
always happy to share the glass 
with a friend. So popular a sen- 
timent was cheered to the echo, 
and the election would have been 
over—as when Delamere was 
wounded at Yatton—could the 
mob have been polled. 

We wish, by the way, that 
some one would give us a good 
picture of contemporary Scotch 
electioneering, with the terrible 


heckling to which the unfortu- 
nate candidates are subjected 
who go in for competitive exa- 
minations in home and foreign 
politics. No one could have done 
it better than Aytoun, who told 
the memorable story of the Dreep- 
daily election with inimitable hu- 
mour and no little truth. With 
the social and local sketches, but 
slightly caricatured and burlesqued, 
it is a brilliant satire on the Whig 
“cliques ” prompted from the Par- 
liament House, which, modelled 
in many respects on the American 
caucus, were at that time supposed 
to pull the party strings. Read- 
ers of the ‘Tales from Blackwood’ 
will remember how the immortal 
Mr Dunshunner, having dissipated 
the gains he had got from his 
Glenmutchkin Railway—Aytoun’s 
names are quite as suggestive as 
Thackeray’s—was prompted by his 
Jidus Achates, Bob M‘Corkindale, 
to seek parliamentary immunity 
from debts and duns at the hands 
of the immaculate Dreepdaily elec- 
tors. How he finds the constit- 
uency, from the Provost down- 
wards, terrorised by “the clique,” 
as potent and as dreaded as the 
Suabian Vehm-gericht of the mid- 
dle ages. How he makes ac- 
quaintance, through Toddy Tam, 
with the secret triumvirate of 
chiefs, and holds council in a cel- 
lar over the all-important ques- 
tions of the currency and the ap- 
plication of gold. And how, after 
having given solid and satisfactory 
pledges, in bullion and bank paper, 
for his sound Revolution prin- 
ciples, the clique and the candi- 
date are sold alike by the unseas- 
onable revelations of their subter- 
raneous understanding. 

We have been tempted to linger 
over that Homeric electioneering 
warfare, for we shall never look 
upon the like again, But we 
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must pass on to the political fic- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield, which 
has not only a retrospective in- 
terest, but permanent historical 
value. He professed his impar- 
tiality in the preface to ‘Sybil’; 
and although he soon attached 
himself definitely to the Conserv- 
ative party, we are struck every- 
where by the sagacious foresight 
and the independent judgment of 
the man who set himself to edu- 
cate the Tories. Many of his 
epithets and epigrams will be im- 
mortal. To select one or two at 
random, there is “the Venetian 
oligarchy” of the Whig mag- 
nates; and the party-cries of the 
whips and wire-pullers, such as 
“Our Young Queen and our Old 
Constitution,” or Tadpole’s sum- 
ming up of a forthcoming political 
programme as ‘ Whig measures 
and Tory Ministers.” No novelist 
has rendered with greater spirit 
or fidelity the gossip of the 
hungry waiters upon Providence, 
while critical divisions were im- 
pending or offices and places were 
being distributed. His lifelike 
characters, though satirised or 
caricatured, may generally be 
identified with actual personalities. 
There was no mistaking Rigby, 
whom Lord Monmouth (the Mar- 
quis of Hertford) appreciated as 
sure to be useful and bought at 
his own valuation. Rigby, who 
was a self-respecting parasite, had 
rude tact with a rough-and-ready 
speech, and could always be 
counted on for a slashing article. 
But he was held hard and fast, 
by his interests and prejudices, in 
the well-worn grooves, and was 
left behind by rising politicians 
like Coningsby. ODisraeli’s sym- 
pathies were with the rising Young 
England school, though he mis- 
trusted and gently ridiculed their 
sentimental extravagances. As 
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patriot and politician, his leanings 
were distinctly aristocratic. An 
impecunious adventurer himself, 
he had his high and generous 
ambitions from the first, and had 
no sympathy with the fortune- 
seeking crawlers and grubbers, 
such as the Tapers and the Tad- 
poles. He dwells upon the bene- 
ficial influence of the great nobles, 
when they had ability as well as 
wealth, and could use both on 
occasions. Lord Eskdale, the 
Sybarite and voluptuary, could be 
a Spartan when it pleased him. 
The Duke of St James, under the 
influence of a genuine passion, 
rouses himself to make a brilliant 
maiden speech. Lord Monmouth, 
the mighty borough-monger, had 
cast his responsibilities upon Mr 
Rigby; but when his political 
ascendancy was threatened by the 
revolutionary Reform Bill, he 
quits his Parisian Capua to keep 
open house in northern England. 
He would fain have inspired the 
Ministers whose political futures 
were at stake, like his own, with 
his own magnificent audacity. 
Above all, it is curious to see 
Disraeli sketching Peel, and doing 
generous justice to the gifts and 
good qualities of the “great rene- 
gade,” whom he was afterwards to 
assail with unmeasured invective. 
‘Coningsby’ is the most spark- 
ling of his political novels, but 
‘Sybil’ is more serious, more pa- 
thetic, and more picturesque. He 
wrote the book when untrammelled 
by the ties and responsibilities of 
office as an advanced and demo- 
cratic Conservative. With the 
dark shadows and lurid lights of 
a Rembrandt, he has delineated 
the condition of England in the 
reaction after the war, with its in- 
flated prices and the artificial pros- 
perity which had enriched a few 
at the cost of the many. Class 
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was arrayed against class; dis- 
tress, destitution, discontent, dis- 
turbances might have been the 
mottoes of the country that had 
emerged victorious from _ the 
twenty years’ war. He has flashed 
light into the darkest corners, and 
probed the sores with unsparing 
touch. Reform of some kind had 
become inevitable as the alterna- 
tive to revolution, for despair was 
making men reckless. It was 
only the tact and prompt resolu- 
tion of Lord Althorpe hastening 
to act and assume responsibility 
without consultation with his col- 
leagues which averted armed in- 
surrection at Birmingham. With 
all the difficult social problems of 
the present day, with our troubles 
with aggressive unions and their 
strikes, with the heads of families 
crying for bread while they revolt 
against reasonable wages, we may 
be thankful that things have 
changed so much for the better. 
Nowadays we are glad to believe 
that the extremity of misery is 
only to be found in the over- 
crowded warrens and rookeries of 
great cities; and even these are 
within reach of relief. Take Dis- 
raeli’s picture of the rural town of 
Marney, depending on the wealthy 
peer who took his title from it. 


“Those wretched tenements seldom 
consisted of more than two rooms, in 
one of which the whole family, how- 
ever numerous, were obliged to sleep, 
without distinction of age or sex or 
suffering. With the water streaming 
down the walls, the light distinguish- 
ed through the roof, with no hearth 
even in winter, the virtuous mother 
in the sacred pangs of childbirth gives 
forth another victim to our thought- 
less civilisation. . . . These swarm- 


ing walls had neither windows nor 
doors sufficient to keep out the wea- 
ther, or admit the sun, or supply the 
means of ventilation ; the humid and 
putrid roof of thatch exhaling malaria 
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like all other decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. The dwelling-rooms were neither 
boarded nor paved . . .; the hovels 
were in many instances not. provided 
with the commonest conveniences of 
the rudest police ; contiguous to every 
door might be observed the dung-heap, 
on which every kind of filth was accu- 
mulated, so that when the poor man 
opened his narrow habitation in the 
hope of refreshing it, he was met with 
a mixture of gases from reeking 
dunghills.” 


The agricultural labourer, when 
lucky enough to be in tolerably 
regular employment, was supposed 
to be contented and bring up his 
children creditably on eight shil- 
lings a-week. In Dorset and some 
of the south-western counties, by 
the way, the labourer’s pittance 
was considerably lower. There 
were many parishes with poverty- 
stricken clergymen and no resident 
gentry; and the price of bread was 
still abnormally high. As to the 
artisans, the mill-hands, and the 
miners, now that the Continental 
industrials were bestirring them- 
selves again, the supply was far 
in excess of the demand. Conse- 
quently the answer to complaints 
was a threat of summary dismissal. 
In ‘Sybil’ there is a terrible pic- 
ture of the truck system, shame- 
lessly abused in spite of legislation, 
and relentlessly taxing the trifling 
pay. The overtasked working folk, 
always on the verge of starvation, 
drew usurious bills on the wages 
that ran for five weeks in arrear, and 
then they were largely paid in kind. 


“The question is,” says one man, 
“what is wages? I say, ’taynt sugar, 
‘taynt tea, ’taynt bacon. I don’t think 
*tis candles ; but of this I be sure, 
*taynt waistcoats.” 

“T have been obliged to pay the 
doctor for my poor wife in tommy,” 
said another. “*‘ Doctor,’ I said, says 
I, ‘I blush to do it, but all I have got 
is tommy ; and what shall it be, bacon 
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or cheese?’ ‘Cheese at tenpence a 
pound,’ says he, ‘which I buy for my 
servant at sixpence! Never mind,’ 
says he, for he is a thorough Chris- 
tian, ‘T’ll take the tommy as I find 
it.’ ” 


So with the miners, complain- 
ing of the “butties” or middle- 
men. “Theirs are deeds of dark- 
ness, surely ; for many’s the morn 
we work for nothing, by one ex- 
cuse or another; and many’s the 
good stint that they under-measure. 
And many’s the cup of their ale 
that you must drink before they 
give you any work.” No wonder 
that such outrages as were subse- 
quently organised by the Sheffield 
unions were common then from 
individual impulse, without any 
criminal organisation at all. In 
ill-lighted streets, with no adequate 
police force, they might be perpe- 
trated with comparative impunity. 
Even if the culprit was detected, 
he had the satisfaction of ven- 
geance, and the prison or the 
penal settlement could hardly be 
a change for the worse, from the 
hovel in which he shivered and 
starved. Nothing was more easy 
or much safer than setting a match 
to a rick in the dark. The sus- 
picion of informing would have 
been as dangerous as in the Clare 
or Kerry of the Land Leaguers. 
When Egremont, the brother of 
the landlord, said something about 
an act of incendiarism to the 
labourer to whom he handed his 
horse, the sullen expression on the 
man’s stolid face struck him as 
a painfully significant symptom. 
It is difficult to realise now the 
dangerous elements with which 
the Duke of Wellington had to 
deal, when the metropolitan Char- 
tists were gathering in their masses 
to present the great national peti- 
tion. For brutal ignorance and 
pitiful suffering, with a  well- 
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founded conviction of reducible 
wrongs, had been unscrupulously 
explouté by agitators and dema- 
gogues. 

Trollope has been underrated, or 
at least insufficiently appreciated, 
as a political novelist. Without 
the poetry and eloquence of Lord 
Lytton, with no pretensions to the 
political genius of Disraeli, he is 
perhaps more realistic than either, 
and his political portraiture is 
unrivalled in its way. He is a 
Teniers, rather than a Vandyck 
ora Rembrandt. He did not go 
in for the ideal, but drew his men, 
like the masters of the domestic 
Dutch school, as he saw or fancied 
he saw them. And by carrying his 
characters forward from tale to 
tale, he gave himself ample elbow- 
room on his canvas, like Balzac. 
We have had from his own lips 
confirmation of our opinion, that 
‘The Last Chronicle of Barset,’ 
notwithstanding its unlucky and 
irritating interludes, is the most 
perfect of his books. But we know 
more than one keen politician who 
has read his political novels again 
and again, by way of refreshment 
from hard work, always finding 
fresh interest inthem. We know 
that in ‘The Warden’ and ‘ Bar- 
chester Towers,’ which were really 
the creation of a singularly intelli- 
gent imagination, he wound himself 
so into the inner life of a cathe- 
dral close, as to defy the criticism 
of canons and prebends. Of 
course, he wrote of politics more 
from outer knowledge than mere 
imaginative instinct. Thus in 
‘Phineas Redux,’ he takes us 
into The Cosmopolitan—we for- 
get if he gives the club in Charles 
Street its actual name or not—and 
makes us listen to the midnight 
gossip of its distinguished casuals. 
But with slight apology, he has 
the superb audacity to usher us 
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into the sanctum sanctorum of 
bureaucracy and introduce us to the 
deliberations of a Cabinet council. 
We have never held office ourself, 
either as Minister or messenger 
with an ear at the keyhole; but 
Trollope’s report, with the accom- 
panying distribution of seats, 
could not have read more plausibly 
had he been hovering over a roof- 
less Whitehall in charge of an 
Asmodeus. Phineas Finn is his 
chief political hero, and we are 
bound to say that the broad con- 
ception of Finn’s brilliant career 
is somewhat romantically extrava- 
gant. But his details are not 
only highly dramatic, but inimi- 
tably true to the life, and every 
day we are meeting at our clubs 
the men with whom Phineas came 
familiarly in contact. There was 
more of Hibernian devil-may-care- 
lessness than of Saxon foresight 
and common-sense in the fashion 
in which the bogtrotting son of 
the Irish country doctor, with a 
precarious allowance of £100 or 
£150 per annum, went for the big 
stakes in the great political game. 
We hear nothing of the brogue 
that must have clung, and the way 
in which Phineas casts the slough 
of the Tipperary bogs is simply mir- 
aculous. But it must be remem- 
bered that he is represented as 
a god-like young Apollo, with sil- 
ver speech and most fascinating 
manners; that it became the 
fashion among fair aristocrats to 
take him into favour; and that 
having climbed by luck as much 
as genius, he secured his totter- 
ing fortunes by marriage. Phineas, 
like Lever’s Con Cregan, is a 
brilliant Irish adventurer, put on 
the stage in order to introduce us 
toa great variety of good company 
and a succession of exciting epi- 
sodes. Trollope fell in love with 
him, and latterly Trollope, like 
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Balzac, had learned to live in the 
personalities of his characters, in 
writing the successive chapters of 
an English ‘Comédie Humaine.’ 
Mildmay and Daubeney, Monk and 
Turnbull, are all excellent. Though 
undoubtedly drawn from the life, 
the features are so ingeniously con- 
founded, that there is no possibility 
of absolutely identifying them. 
But Plantagenet Palliser is a pure 
creation, wrought out through 
some half-dozen of novels, from 
apparently unpromising material, 
till he approaches artistic perfec- 
tion. His creator never achieved 
anything more clever. When we 
meet him first, incidentally, in one 
of the Barsetshire social stories, he 
strikes us as simply a prig and 
a bore. Though Englishmen are 
naturally inclined to reverence 
his great position and prospects, 
all the world is disposed to sneer 
at the laborious heir of a ducal 
millionaire, whose monomania is 
some small rectification of the cur- 
rency. He is stiff and ill at ease 
in society ; he is dull and tedious 
as a speaker. He flies in the face 
of a beneficent Providence, by re- 
fusing to enjoy the gifts the gods 
have showered upon him. But the 
man has a heart and a conscience, 
chivalrous susceptibilities, stead- 
fast resolution, and ambitions 
more noble than he suspects him- 
self. Above all, he is an English 
gentleman, the soul of honour, and 
of inflexible integrity. It is not 
he who will tamper with convic- 
tions for place, or sacrifice con- 
scientious scruples to opposition. 
In fact, power is more than indif- 
ferent to him, and responsibility 
in lofty isolation becomes an al- 
most intolerable burden. There 
is something pathetic in the lonely 
Premier turning for consolation 
rather than advice to his trusted 
friend the old Duke of St Bungay. 
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No man is perfect, and morbid 
susceptibility is his weakness. 
Heartily as he may despise a 
Quintus Slide or a Lopez, never- 
theless they have it in their power 
to sting him, and the stings will 
fester and smart. He would 
gladly renounce all he has gained 
in a career that has surpassed his 
wildest expectations, but his duty 
to his colleagues and his country 
comes before all. If he does not 
wear his heart on his sleeve, it is 
impossible to conceal the anxieties 
that torment him. Yet he carries 
himself through all with such 
commanding and self-respecting 
dignity, that no man dare venture 
on a personal liberty with him. 
It is a very long way from the 
painstaking member for Silver- 
bridge in ‘Dr Thorne,’ to the 
Duke of ‘The Prime Minister’ 
and ‘The Duke’s Children.’ Yet 


we must recognise the same man, 
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purified and ennobled, in a char- 
acter artistically and consistently 
developed ; and any one who may 
have tried his hand at writing the 
sequel to an earlier novel, must 
see that Trollope has triumphantly 
achieved one of the most difficult 
of literary feats. We have said 
that he virtually created Mr Pal- 
liser ; but if there was any Eng- 
lish statesman from whom he may 
have taken a hint, it was un- 
doubtedly Lord Althorpe, who was 
in many ways akin to his Grace of 
Omnium in his stainless integrity 
and political straightforwardness, 
as well as in his political and con- 
stitutional objects. Since Trol- 


lope ceased to write, the political 
novel seems to have been going 
out of fashion ; and though there 
are books like those of George 
Meredith, eminently worthy of 
notice, we prefer to draw the line 
at the dead. 
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A LEARNED LADY: ELIZABETH CARTER. 


“The things of which he most afraid is, 
Are tradesmen’s bills, and learnéd ladies: 
He deems the first a grievous bore, 
But loathes the latter even more.”—EZssays in Rhyme. 


So many of the notable names of 
the last century have been lately 
rescued from semi-oblivion, that 
it seems strange to those who recol- 
lect what a power in her day and 
generation was Elizabeth Carter 
of learntd memory, to note that 
while perpetual tributes are being 
paid to Mrs Opie, Mrs Barbauld, 
Hannah More, and other women 
famous for their wit and wisdom, 
Elizabeth Carter, the scholar and 
linguist, remains comparatively un- 
noticed. 

To be sure, we have to look a 
little further back for the period at 
which this fair savante flourished, 
than we have for that which gave 
birth to those above mentioned, 
and their contemporaries. <A blue- 
stocking of blue-stockings, Mistress 
Carter lived, indeed, to behold the 
blue-stocking era, and to become 
an intimate friend of its foundress, 
Mrs Montagu ; but her day was 
far spent ere “Percy” drew 
crowded houses, and ‘“ Evelina” 
was the talk of the town. 

When Johnson was patting his 
little Hannah on the head, and 
bidding his “‘ Fannikin” be a good 
girl, he was respectfully asserting 
of some celebrated scholar that he 
understood Greek better than any 
one he (Johnson) had ever known, 
“except Elizabeth Carter.” 

Born in a time of considerable 
literary stagnation, at what was 
then a remote seaport in Kent; 
born also of parents only mode- 
rately rich ; possessed of but few 
aspirations, and no connection 


with intellectual life of any kind, 
—the mastery obtained by a young 


discouraged girl over both ancient 
and modern languages, and the use 
to which she put this acquirement, 
at once evinced the inborn genius. 

Elizabeth’s father was her in- 
structor. Was that an advantage? 
Apparently not. The teacher was 
wearied out with the pupil’s slow- 
ness, — parents are not the best 
of pedagozgues,—and the Rev. 
Nicholas repeatedly urged and en- 
treated his youthful daughter to 
give up the desire on which her 
heart was set. She yearned to 
become a scholar? But she would 
never be a scholar; she was not 
quick enough—not bright enough ; 
she forgot what he had taught her ; 
the task was more than she could 
accomplish. Elizabeth smiled to 
herself, and took no heed of the 
pessimist. The result was that in 
the course of her life she became 
a proficient in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese _lan- 
guages! Even into the remoter 
realms of Arabic she occasionally 
wandered. We wonder whether, 
in after-years, the worthy Nicholas 
Carter recalled his early prognosti- 
cations, or whether, as is the way 
of prognosticators, the perpetual 
curate of Deal forgot them at his 
convenience. 

Having been left motherless at 
the age of ten, the persevering 
little student found herself pres- 
ently under the sway of a step- 
mother ; but, from a literary point 
of view, this does not appear to 
have been any hardship, as it was 
in the case of Fanny Burney and 
divers other aspirants to fame. 
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The second Mrs Carter was 
either too much engaged with her 
own young family to interfere with 
her scholarly stepdaughter, or else 
she sympathised with her pursuits. 
At any rate, it is plain that Eliza- 
beth was left to pursue her chosen 
routine unmolested ; and when we 
find her, while still under the pater- 
nal roof, rising, walking, visiting, 
and retiring to rest exactly when 
she chose, with apparently no 
claims being made upon her time, 
and no calls upon her attention, 
we cannot but feel she enjoyed 
considerable privileges, even before 
her rapidly acquired fame procured 
for her distinction and considera- 
tion as a personage of note. 

It is one thing to be celebrated 
abroad, it is another to be ap- 
preciated at home. Apparently 
Elizabeth Carter was both. 

She must have been a curious 
creature, this calm-spirited, long- 
headed, independent-minded young 
mortal. Not in.the least like the 
by-way-of -being-clever-and-original 
miss of the present day. 

Elizabeth had no sort of desire 
to flee the home of her childhood 
and take up for herself some 
special line, which should be indi- 
cated by her dress, her associates, 
the very quarter wherein she 
pitched her tent. Miss Carter 
simply lived on at home; but she 
lived her own life, and made that 
life famous. 

She rose, we are told, between 
the hours of four and five (this 
was early rising, but not extrava- 
gantly early, in those days); then, 
before breakfast, she writes to a 
friend, “I read two chapters of 
the Bible, and a sermon; then 
some Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ;” 
after which she went for a walk. 
Breakfast over, the indefatigable 
linguist read some part of every 
language with which she was ac- 
quainted, in order never to allow 
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herself to forget what had once 
been acquired. 

No wonder that poor “ Punch” 
was daunted by the presence of 
such a living encyclopedia. This 
is what happened to “ Punch”: 
Miss Carter having been taken by 
some friends in Deal to see the 
old, old puppet-show (we must re- 
member that “ Punch” was in full 
swing a hundred and fifty years 
ago!)—the entertainment, which 
was usually more jocose than 
delicate, was actually and unmis- 
takably dull. 

“Why, Punch,” says the show- 
man, “what makes you so stupid 
to-day ?” 

“T can’t talk my own talk,” 
Punch makes answer back; “the 
famous Miss Carter is here.” 

But though Elizabeth rose early 
with a view to a riot among dead 
languages before the morning meal 
was spread, she could not be 
equally ascetic about going to bed, 
and indeed must have had rather 
a long day of it ere she retired at 
midnight, whilst she had even to 
be admonished by her amiable and 
accommodating parent to adhere 
to that hour. Why she should 
have required to bind a wet towel 
about her temples, and chew green 
tea and coffee —nay, take snuff, 
shocking as it is to tell the tale!— 
in order to keep herself awake 
when Nature was crying aloud for 
sweet repose, one cannot conjec- 
ture. She had all the day to study 
in—the whole long, quiet, undis- 
turbed day ; it does indeed seem a 
perversity that she should have 
presumed to thwart her drooping 
eyelids as the midnight hours ap- 
proached. 

In respect to the taking of snuff, 
we are told that Mr Carter disap- 
proved of the practice, but that on 
seeing how much his daughter suf- 
fered beneath the deprivation, he 
withdrew his objection. By this 
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time he had possibly come to per- 
ceive that genius has occasional 
whims and necessities to which the 
progenitor of genius does well to 
give way. Doubtless a stimulant 
of some kind was needed by the 
translator of ‘ Epictetus,’ and after 
all, everybody took snuff more or 
less about the middle of the last 
century: jewelled snuff-boxes be- 
longing to dames who had no ex- 
cuse of severe mental strain, are to 
be met with in plenty among the 
heirlooms of to-day; wherefore 
who would grudge Elizabeth the 
pinch which produced the philoso- 
phic page ? 

The translation of ‘ Epictetus 
was Miss Carter’s great work. It 
was published by subscription, and 
realised for its translator the then 
extraordinary sum of a thousand 
pounds, besides greatly extending 
her fame. Indeed the circumstance 
of so difficult an author being ren- 
dered into English by a woman 
made a noise all over Europe; and 
even in Russia, “ where,” as she 
observed, ‘they are just learning 
to walk upon their hind legs,” an 
account of her appeared. 

The book came out at a guinea, 
half of which was paid in advance 
and half on delivery of the volume. 
The price kept up so long that an 
amusing anecdote is told regarding 
it. Dr Secker, the learned Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, on one occa- 
sion sought Miss Carter, a book- 
seller’s catalogue in his hands. 
“Here, madam,” exclaimed the 
courtly divine, with affected indig- 
nation ; ‘see how ill I am used by 
the world! Here are my sermons 
selling at half-'price, while your 
‘ Epictetus’ is not to be had under 
eighteen shillings !” 

‘Epictetus’ having opened to 
Elizabeth Carter the doors of so- 
ciety, the same work enabled her 
also to benefit by such admission. 
The sum she had received for her 
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labours was a large one—a thou- 
sand pounds in 1758 meant more 
than double the money at the pre- 
sent time—and as she continued 
to write, and to obtain excellent 
terms for all she did, she was 
doubtless justified in setting up for 
herself a cosy little establishment 
in a fashionable quarter of the 
metropolis. Clarges Street, Picca- 
dilly, was the spot decided upon ; 
and in that historic nook the 
famous blue-stocking took up her 
abode regularly every season,— 
winter was the “season” then,— 
until the end of her life. 

As far as household expenses 
went, it would not appear that 
those of Elizabeth Carter could 
have been very ruinous, since we 
are informed that “she kept no 
table in London, nor ever dined at 
home ; but when she was so ill as 
to be unable to go out, the chairs 
or carriages of her friends always 
brought her to dinner, and carried 
her back at ten o’clock at latest ;” 
so that it is plain the accomplished 
spinster loved society and was by 
it beloved in return, even to an 
extent almost incomprehensible to 
modern ideas. We can hardly 
conceive of a person being so ill 
as to be unable to stir abroad, who 
is yet ready and willing to undergo 
the fatigue of dining in company ; 
being expected, moreover—as Miss 
Carter would doubtless be in her 
capacity of lioness—to entertain 
and delight the assembled guests. 
The probability is that Elizabeth 
was a brilliant conversationalist, 
and that this being the case, she 
would have been less than a woman 
could she have endured to hold 
her tongue, even though it wagged 
with an effort. 

But London was not to usurp 
the learned lady altogether. She 


purchased a house in her native 
town of Deal; and her stepmother 
being dead, and the junior mem- 
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bers of the family scattered, she 
took her father to live with her 
in this new home. “Each of 
them,” says her biographer, ‘“ had 
their separate library and apart- 
ment, and they met but seldom 
except at meals; but they lived 
together with much comfort and 
affection, and had a very high 
opinion of each other;” so that 
the worthy gentleman must have 
amended his verdict on his daugh- 
ter’s abilities (as well as learned to 
endure her snuff) ere this. 

But the most lively and amusing 
portions of Elizabeth Carter’s life 
must have been her jaunts to fash- 
ionable resorts, watering - places, 
and the like, undertaken in com- 
pany with the brilliant and popular 
Mrs Montagu, with whom she 
gradually grew to associate herself 
as a matter of course, whenever 
there was any excursion afoot. 

The two charming friends made 
their appearance at Spa, at Aix, at 
Bath, at Tunbridge Wells. From 
this latter place some of Miss 
Carter’s most sprightly letters 
were sent, the recipient being a 
certain Miss Talbot, niece of the 
Lord Chancellor. To Miss Talbot 
the pen could run at random ; and 
in consequence, it is the simple, 
natural, unaffected correspondent, 
not the strong-minded woman of 
culture, who frankly details all the 
little ins and outs of her daily life, 
all the chatter and gossip of the 
place, all the compliments paid 
her, and—observe this—all her 
enjoyment of the same, in these 
delightful pages. One passage we 
must quote, it is so true to nature 
—to womanly nature ; so piquant 
as coming from a student of Homer 
and Aschylus. 

The famous statesman, 
Bath, is the theme. 

Lord Bath was a constant visitor 
and a faithful admirer, having 
taken a house close to Mrs Mon- 


Lord 
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was residing. 

But Miss Talbot thinks, or 
feigns to think, that my lord is 
paying his devoirs elsewhere. 
This is more than can be borne 
by one who valued the great 
nobleman for his own sake, it is 
true, but who also enjoyed the 
éclat of having so distinguised a 
follower, with something, it must 
be owned, of plebeian zest. 
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“Get into your favourite equi- 
page,” cries Miss Carter, the pen 
dashing along the page at lightning 
speed, “and gallop down to Tun- 
bridge Wells. Come, if it is only to 
confute by your eyes the scandalous 
report of your fine-laced intelligencer. 
It is true that my Lord B. does some- 
times draw his chair in a sort-of-a- 
kind-of-edge-way fashion near my 
Lady A. But pray consider the 
difference. It is by mere dint of 
scratching and clawing that my Lady 
A. can draw my Lord B.—poor man ! 
—a few plain steps across the Pan- 
tiles ; while we, by the natural power 
of sober attraction, draw him quite 
up ‘Tug Hill’ to the top of Mount 
Ephraim, and keep him there till we 
are afraid he will endanger his life 
in returning.” 


Then the pride of the writer's 
heart finds yet further vent. 


“T will ask a few plain questions,” 
she proceeds. “Did my Lord B. ever 
take the very nosegay from his 
button-hole and deliver it into the 
hands of my Lady A.? Did my 
Lord B. ever go to a toy-shop, and 
purchase a knotting shuttle painted 
all over with Cupid’s and cages of 
fishes on a hook, and present it to my 
Lady A.?” &e., &e. 


Apparently the arguments being 
unanswerable, no more _ condol- 
ences on her supposed desertion 
in favour of another fair one 
were received by Miss Talbot’s 
correspondent ; and so complete, 
in fact, was the blue-stocking’s 
triumph, that shortly after this 
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episode the nobleman in question 
accompanied the ladies of Mount 
Ephraim on a foreign tour, trav- 
elling in great state, and accom- 
panied by chaplain, doctor, and 
innumerable attendants. 

Lord Lyttleton, another dis- 
puted conquest of Miss Carter’s, 
was also merrily disposed of in the 
Tunbridge Wells correspondence. 
It would appear that the same 
“Lady A.” had interfered in “ my 
Lord L.’s” case also, and according- 
ly Miss Talbot is addressed thus :— 


** Ask Lord Lyttleton’s postilions, 
his horses, and his dog, whether he 
has not given them good reason to 
wish there was nobody that detained 
his lordship longer than my Lady 
A.? .. . When one fine gentleman 
said to another fine gentleman upon 
the Pantiles, ‘She talks Greek faster 
than any other woman in England,’ 
pray was this meant for my Lady 
A.? . . . Or, when the market folks 
in the side-walk left their pigs and 
their fowls to squall their hearts out, 
while they told each other, ‘ Sartinly 
she is the greatest schollard in the 
world,’ was the person they stared 
at and directed their sticks at my 
Lady A.?” 


Thus it will be seen that Eliza- 
beth Carter not only received but 
enjoyed the plaudits of her kind. 
When these were missing she 
was half amused, possibly just a 
shade annoyed. A neighbouring 
proprietor, with a show place, 
having declined to make an ex- 
ception as regarded certain restric- 
tions and prohibitions in favour 
of the notable dames—“ It is bare- 
ly possible,” allows the famous 
lady, with some contempt beneath 
her smile, “that he may not have 
heard of our Lustricity at the 
Pantiles.” 

In 1738 appeared Elizabeth 
Carter’s first volume of poems, of 
which some are written to friends, 
some are odes, and some are trans- 
lations. 
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The book must have been but 
of trifling dimensions, for “it ig 
not often,” says her biographer, 
“that so inconsiderable a volume 
is ushered into the world in so 
respectable a manner,”—by which 
he doubtless alludes to the fact 
that all Miss Carter’s three distin- 
guished Tunbridge Wells friends 
are inserted. somehow or other, by 
hook or by crook, into the preface. 

Whether the poems were worthy 
of their author or not, can hardly 
now be decided,—or at any rate, 
nobody cares to decide,—but the 
possibility is that they would not 
have been heard of had they not 
emanated from the pen of the 
celebrated scholar. They passed 
into a third edition, it is true— 
but that says nothing; books 
were rare in those days. 

One of the pleasantest things 
her nephew and biographer has 
to say about Elizabeth Carter, 
refers to her intercourse with 
those ordinary neighbours and 
commonplace acquaintances who 
were on visiting terms with her 
when at Deal. ‘Her genius,” he 
writes, “and acquirements used 
to sleep, when to have displayed 
or given scope to them might 
have made the company sensible 
of their own deficiencies. Hence, 
many persons were acquainted with 
her who, till they were told by 
others, never knew that she under- 
stood any language but her own, 
or was ever ten miles from her 
native place.” This is a delight- 
ful trait in the character of one 
who might have been inclined to 
pose as a superior being in the 
place that had once known her as 
the shy, unsophisticated girl, and 
that probably was not too ready 
to accept her in any other capacity. 
Recollections of courtly interviews 
abroad, and flattering intercourse 
with the great in many quarters 
of her own land, might have made 
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Elizabeth Carter secretly a little 
disdainful of the good folks at 
Deal ; a little inclined to draw up 
the curtain, if but for a moment, 
and give them a peep into other 
scenes, which would have made 
them open their eyes and hold 
up their hands. 

But real genius has seldom any 
such desire; and although the 
simple-minded spinster could jest 
merrily with her intimates about 
pulling caps with a certain “ Lady 
A.” for “my Lords B. and L.,” we 
may be sure the names of no one 
of these three ever crossed her 
lips when receiving company in 
her little parlour at Deal, even 
though she describes it as being 
the fashion there to make such 
immensely long visits that “ be- 
fore they are half over” she is 
so “restless and corky” as to be 
“ready to fly out of the window” ! 

After enduring the penance of 
one of these visitations, however, 
Miss Carter would indemnify her- 
self. ‘ About eight o’clock in the 
evening,” she tells Miss Talbot, 
when describing her life at this 
point, “I visit a very agreeable 
family, where I have spent every 
evening for the last fourteen 
years.” 

Every evening when at Deal, 
we presume, is intended by this ; 
but even then, the assertion is a 
startling one, when Elizabeth’s 
horror of monotony and regularity 
is remembered. In the very same 
letter, indeed, she refers to this 
side of her nature, alleging that 
she hardly ever pursued an occu- 
pation for over half an hour ata 
time, and that it was only the 
varying of her studies which pre- 
vented her from wearying of them. 

The accounts of Elizabeth Car- 
ter’s ramblings abroad, undertaken 
in the ponderous, old-fashioned, 
cumbersome style of the period, 
are not so amusing as they might 
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have been. We have, of course, 
descriptions and anecdotes of here- 
ditary grand dukes and duchesses 
ad infinitum, but these stale upon 
the reader, however interesting to 
the writer. Water-drinking at 
Spa in 1746 was really (making 
allowance for certain changes of 
custom) much the same as water- 
drinking at Spa—or elsewhere—is 
to-day, and apparently the lively 
Mrs Carter did not appreciate it. 


“The way of life is much less 
agreeable than at Tunbridge Wells. 
We set out for the springs about six 
o'clock,” writes Mistress Carter; “the 
time of drinking lasts little more 
than an hour, and then we return 
and breakfast ; but tea is absolutely 
prohibited to all water - drinkers. 
There is nothing but mere saunter- 
ing from this time till we dress for 
dinner at two; and about five we 
begin visiting and going to the rooms ; 
and then supper and to bed before 
ten. The whole town seems aslee 
by ten o’clock. — people will, 
I believe, be the better for this, what- 
ever they may be for the waters. .. . 
The company increases every day. I 
have just been for half an hour to 
the Assembly, where I was tired to 
death with making forty curtseys. 
The Bishop of Au ~~ is here ; 
and he keeps a table, and invites all 
the company by turns. We have 
dined there once, and are to dine 
there again to-day. The dining with 
a sovereign prince is an affair of more 
honour than pleasure, and there is 
nothing like society. One circum- 
stance is very awkward to little 
folks—the attendants are all men of 
quality, and you must either choke 
with thirst, or employ a baron or 
count to bring you a glass of water ! 
An ‘Excellency ’ with an embroidered 
star comes to us from his Highness 
when dinner is on the table, which 
is half an hour after twelve.” 


At another time it is— 


“We grow every day more crowded. 
There is still more and more bowing 
and curtseying, as there are still more 
princes and princesses. Everybody 
is preparing to pay their court to 
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the princess” (this is the first mention 
of a special princess), “ but with this 
I have nothing to do; for I aim told 
a hoop is absolutely necessary, and 
no hoop have I, and no hoop do I 
desire to have. So I shall decline 
the honour and the happiness of look- 
ing silly in the presence of Princess 
Ferdinand.” 


Later on it is— 


“ After all, there was a dispensa- 
tion for going without hoops ; but all 
the same, Mistress Carter did not go 
to the party, as she was in bed with 
a headache.” 


Mistress Carter did, however, 
presently have a vision of royalty, 
and a ravishing vision it must 
have been. ‘They were laced,” 
she cries, “ within an inch of their 
lives! The princess has a fine 
complexion, and is really as pretty 
as it is possible to be with such a 
stony look. Her French pronun- 
ciation is absolutely the worst I 
ever knew.” The poor princess! 
Perhaps the knowledge that she 
was “pronouncing” before the 
great female linguist of the day 
may have made her French par- 
ticularly bad on the occasion. 

Occasionally the routine of 
water-drinking and _ princess-visit- 
ing would be varied by a card- 
party. “I am going with my 
Lord Bath to play quadrille with 
my Lady Westmoreland and my 
Lady Primrose this afternoon, at 
the expense of Mrs Montagu’s 
purse; for”—mark what follows 
— “I never give myself the airs of 
playing with such personages on 
my own account.”  Certes, one 
never knows what maggots people 
of genius will take into their 
heads ; but to the ordinary mind 
it does seem a queer thing to 
suppose that to play with one’s 
own purse would indicate a greater 
spirit of arrogance than to play 
with a borrowed one. We can 


only hope that Mrs Montagu’s 
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purse brought luck, and that this 
excellent friend did not lose by 
her accommodating proclivities, 

Apparently Mrs Montagu also 
kept her note-book for the benefit 
of correspondents; and her de- 
scriptions hit the mark so often, 
that Elizabeth Carter quoted them 
on her own homeward sheets. 
After summing up her account 
of the country of Liége thus, 
“Tt is a wretched, undisciplined, 
lawless country, the more so from 
its situation, as it is surrounded 
by many little independent states, 
so that a criminal may in a few 
hours take refuge in some other 
dominion, and be safe from the 
pursuit of justice,”—she adds, “Mrs 
Montagu has, I think, given a very 
lively and exact description of the 
whole country by calling it ‘The 
Seven Dials of Europe.’ ” 

Again, in Holland, whither the 
party wended their way presently, 
after herself complaining that all 
the streets of Utrecht “seem 
alike,” that the people are “ with- 
out motion either in their limbs 
or their features,” Mistress Carter 
has recourse to her friend for the 
master-stroke : ‘“‘ Mrs Montagu de- 
clares that she never had any 
complete idea of what was meant 
by stock-still till she came to 
Holland.” 

Neither the waters, nor the 
sight-seeing, nor Mrs Montagu’s 
charming companionship, served, 
however, to make this foreign 
trip one of unmitigated enjoy- 
ment; for so far from being ben- 
efited in health—the ostensible 
object of the expedition — Mis- 
tress Carter complains that she 
is “sorry to be so unprofitable a 
companion to Mrs Montagu; for 
ever since I left England my head 
has been at least equally bad, and 
my nerves worse than for several 


years.” 


It must have been a cruel ag- 
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gravation of this state of things 
to be attacked by the bugs of 
Cologne with such ardour that 
“in the morning I had lost an 
eye, and my face and arms were 
so inflamed and swelled that I 
was an absolute fright. The next 
day I embalmed myself in cucum- 
ber-juice ; and though I was equally 
devoured, the venom was not so 
strong.” 

In the ‘Memoirs,’ which, we must 
confess, are long-winded and tire- 
some to a degree, there are many 
pages devoted to dull descriptions, 
doubtless of interest to the recip- 
ient, but flavourless now. We 
would rather have had more space 
devoted to Elizabeth Carter’s Lon- 
don life—to the little house in 
Clarges Street, and to the men and 
women of mark who ascended and 
descended its narrow staircase. 

Mistress Carter was, it is true, 
on the wane as regarded both 
physical and mental activity when 
that glorious society of wits and 
belles which had Johnson for its 
mentor, Reynolds for its por- 
trayer, Garrick for its satirist, 
and Fanny Burney for its cari- 
caturist, was meeting nightly, and 
having its bons-mots sent flying 
hither and thither after every 
meeting. But still Mistress Carter 
must have been the life of many 
a jocund assemblage, and must 
have heard many a good thing 
said, as well as quoted. We could 
wish more of these had been pre- 
served, to the exclusion of accounts 
of perils, now laughable to hear 
of, undergone during the crossing 
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*twixt Dover and Calais, and hard- 
ships, now dreary to listen to, en- 
dured in Continental hotels and 
over Continental roads. 

But naturally when in town, 
when in the midst of everything 
and everybody, there was not 
the same inducement for a much- 
sought-after wit and conversation- 
alist to be loquacious on paper ; 
and possibly our present biog- 
rapher may have been compelled 
to take “‘ Hobson’s choice” in the 
matter. He could not make letters 
and descriptions which did not 
exist. 

After the third edition of her 
poems, Mistress Carter wrote no 
more for the press; but she ap- 
pears to have taken much delight 
in the productions of contemporary 
genius, and it is interesting to find 
that she lived to welcome and 
applaud ‘The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.’ 

How amazed would she and 
many others of her time have been 
to behold the slight esteem in 
which it is the present fashion to 
hold that glorious ‘ Lay’! 

And perchance, modest as she 
was, it would also have surprised 
not a little the translator of 
‘ Epictetus,’ and the greatest 
female scholar of her period, could 
she know that her very name, as 
well as the record of her triumphs, 
is almost unknown to a generation 
which has scarce patience for its 
own pedants, and cares less than 
nothing for the pedants of former 
days. 


Elizabeth Carter. 


L. B. WaA.LForpD. 
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NISSsA. 


A TRUE STORY OF ISFAHAN. 


I wap long pressed my friend to 
tell me the true particulars of a cer- 
tain adventure which he had taken 
part in during his recent travels 
in Asia, and of which his acquaint- 
ances whispered mysterious hints. 


Lighting a cigarette, he said: 
“The story is not a long one, but 
rather dramatic. Diable/ why, 
even thinking of it gives me the 
cold shivers. I daresay you re- 
member that, two years ago, the 
Minister of Fine Arts despatched 
me to Persia. Well, my mission 
was to study and describe the pro- 
vince of Irak Ajami,? to accomplish 
which I began by installing myself 
comfortably at Isfahan. To tell 
you the truth, by the end of three 
months I had collected and digested 
all my material, and had drawn up 
a fairly exhaustive report; but 
had I returned so quickly the 
officials of the department would 
hardly have believed that I had 
fully complied with my instruc- 
tions; and I was, indeed, being 
almost bored to death with ennui, 
when, fortunately, the governor of 
the province, the Metamet as they 
call him, was changed; and, in 
place of the former, the Shah sent 
his cousin, Prince Malcom Khan 
to rule at Isfahan.” 

**What! the Prince who came 
to France?” 


‘At last, one evening at the Club, 
when Gaston was in an amiable 
frame of mind, waxing confidential, 
he unburdened his mind to me, 
and related the following remark- 
able experience :— 


“Yes ; he is now envoy at the 
Court of St James. In fact, you 
know one of my heroes, Mahamad 
Aga, who was his orderly officer 
here. He had been promoted to 
the rank of major-general, or rather, 
as they say in Persia, of Sartip.” 

“ Ah, I remember him well; a 
nice young fellow, about thirty I 
fancy, who used to come and have 
supper with us occasionally.” 

“Just so; that’stheman. You 
can fancy how glad I was at meet- 
ing him again in that out-of-the- 
way part of the world. All the 
more that those Orientals havesome- 
thing very taking about them when 
they become half Parisian. One 
might say that their primitive and 
stern reserve gives way to a win- 
ning and gracious manner by con- 
tact with Western civilisation. 
Before the week was out the Sartip 
and I became inseparable.” 

“ But how about the drama?” 

“Don’t be in such a devil of a 
hurry! As yet I have only got to 
the prelude. One fine morning as 
I was riding about the town rather 
dreamily, I suffered myself to give 





1 From the French of M. Albert Delpit. The original narrator of this tragedy, 
which is actually founded on fact, is said to have been M. Paténotre, now French 
Minister for the Republic at Tangiers, who was in Persia some fifteen years ago. 

2 Irdk Ajami, the ancient Media, peopled by the Turanian Scyths, is the pro- 
vince north of Luristan. 
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way to the enchantment of the 
locality, as I had done a hundred 
times before, bewitched by the 
fairy-like glamour of my surround- 
ings. Picture to yourself endless 
avenues, bordered to right and left 
by arcades, shadowed for their 
entire length by gigantic chenars, 
plane-trees, and alongside running 
streams of pellucid water. Farther 
Cie” 

“For heaven’s sake cut your 
description short, my good fellow ; 
you are not elaborating a report 
for the Minister! You promised 
me a dramatic story. Let’s have 
it, and above all, no scenic descrip- 
tions. Spare me your oratory!” 

Gaston gave a sigh of resignation 
and resumed, “I was out riding 
near the Kiosk of T’chehet Setun,! 
when at the corner of a street I 
saw a lady in a litter. As a 
rule, Persian women out of doors 
look like mere bundles of clothes. 
They are muffled, of course, or 
rather they wear over their heads 
a sort of hood, with a veil which 
covers the lower part of their 
faces. The Persian lady whom I 
now met was, however, an excep- 
tion to the rule, and took pains 
that her graceful and well-propor- 
tioned figure should be seen to 
advantage. I could notice her 
eyes very large and shining like 
live coals. My horse was at a 
walk, and I quietly followed the 
litter, which was carried along 
very slowly. I half fancied that 
the fair unknown turned round 
once or twice, but at the time I 
really didn’t pay much attention 
to the circumstance, as in the 
East adventures of that kind are 
very improbable. I had nearly 
forgotten the incident, when two 
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days afterwards I again came 
across the same litter. This time 
it happened that I was not alone. 
Mahamad Aga was with me. At 
a glance I recognised the veiled 
lady, and above all, her extraordi- 
nary eyes, which literally blazed, 
as it were, with hot flames. She 
turned round as before, but this 
time unmistakably and deliber- 
ately. I glanced at my friend the 
Sartip, but he apparently took no 
notice. We had ridden along in 
this way for some ten minutes 
when the litter turned sharply 
towards the bridge leading to 
Julfa.? This bridge is one of the 
most beautiful structures of the 
kind in the world. It has thirty- 
three pointed arches, whose piers 
are washed by the swift current of 
the Zaindarid, that most capricious 
of rivers, which in summer you 
can cross dry-shod, but in the 
month of November, in which we 
then were, its waters are as rapid 
and turbulent as one of the wild 
Alpine torrents. On either side 
of the causeway across the bridge 
is a line of arcades affording a 
pleasant shelter, and this bridge is 
rather frequented as a promenade 
and rendezvous, where people go 
to breathe the fresh air of an 
evening. I had therefore some 
hesitation in following my un- 
known charmer too openly for 
fear of compromising her —and 
myself; but I need have had no 
scruples. The fair dame, at all 
events, did not hesitate in the 
least, for, leaning half out of her 
litter, she coolly dropped her hand- 
kerchief in the roadway.” 

‘Ha, ha! The Persian ladies 
then are lively? And the Sartip, 
did he say nothing?” 








1 Tchehet Setun, or Palace of the Forty Pillars, a magnificent relic of Shah Abbas 


the Great. 


2 Julfa is the Armenian suburb of Isfahan, on the southern side of the Zaindariid. 
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“ At the moment, no; but dur- 
ing the rest of our ride he re- 
mained very silent, and he bit his 
moustache in a rather preoccupied 
manner. When we reached the 
palace—‘ Come in with me,’ said 
he, and when we were alone in his 
private apartment he added — 
‘My dear fellow, I said nothing 
to you. A little time ago it 
would have been useless; but 
now, instead of keeping that pre- 
cious handkerchief so carefully 
and ridiculously pressed against 
your heart, let me advise you to 
throw it away at once, Far 
better for you to put it in the 
fire.’ 

** ¢ What do you mean ?’ 

**T don’t want you to get 
yourself strangled or brained, or 
thrown into the Zaindarid. I 
am, as you know, in charge of the 
town police, and am answerable 
for your safety to the French 
Legation !’ 

“* But ! ‘ 

**] won't listen to another 
word. Really you fellows are 
most astonishing—you Parisians ! 
You are always fancying your- 
selves on the Boulevard des Capu- 
cines! We are in the East, my 
dear fellow, and in the East hus- 
bands are not to be trifled with. 
At Paris... . but never mind ; 
your beauteous unknown is not 
an incognita tome. Her name is 
Nissa !’ 

“© ¢ Nissd !’ 

«Tf the name is charming, I 
can tell you her husband is very 
much the reverse. He is a rich 
merchant of the old suburbs, no- 





_ torious for his jealousy and feroc- 


ity. His mother was, it is said, of 
British origin ; but as for him, he 
is the most oriental of Orientals. 
He would, in fact, have you killed 
like a dog, without the slightest 
compunction,’ 
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““¢ And what, pray, is the name 
of this veritable Bluebeard of 
modern Isfahan ?’ 

“<¢Tsmatulla. I can advise you 
not to make that gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance. Bah! You know 
where he lives; he is the owner of 
that fine building just on the bank 
of the river at the end of the 
bridge.’ 

“<¢ And Nissi? what is said of 
her?’ 

“¢You’re a true Parisian! We 
in this part of the world never 
trouble ourselves much about 
womankind, or if we do, or rather 
if any of our ladies do cause any 
trouble . . . Ah, well! they are 
sewn up in sacks and thrown into 
the river.’ 

“*You don’t say so! How 
horrible !’ 

“¢You think so? Oh, we are 
quite civilised now,’ resumed the 
Sartip coolly,—‘in comparison, 
that is. In former days they 
would have put a live cat into the 
sack as well. When excited by 
the water the animal would have 
scratched the woman’s face. That 
is no longer done, at least not 
generally—the effect of European 
influence— but M. Ismatulla is 
quite capable of it.’ 

“This little conversation, I must 
say, rather cooled my ardour ; be- 
sides, Mahamad Aga had the good 
sense not to pursue the disagree- 
able subject further. I dined with 
him, and in the evening he sent for 
musicians, who played to us after 
the Zenghoule manner. But I re- 
mained preoccupied. I saw ever 
before my eyes the graceful and 
comely form of the strange lady 
leaning out of her palanquin, and 
her delicate small hand as she 
dropped the lace handkerchief, 
which I still retained in my pos- 
session. Amidst the strains of 
the music it seemed as if a cease- 
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less voice repeated in my ear, like 
the refrain of a song, ‘ Nissd! 
Nissé!’... 

“Indeed I had the nightmare all 
night, and dreamed that I was 


“In the evening I was enjoying 
the fresh air on my terrace when a 
frightful old hag entered hastily 
by the back entrance of the house, 
saying she wanted to speak to me. 
Even before the servants had ob- 
tained my permission to receive 
her, she found her way to my 
presence, and as soon as we were 
alone, ‘ Are you brave?’ she said 
in very bad English, which I could 
hardly understand. 

“JT smiled with that conceit 
peculiar to a man when asked a 
like question. 

“She continued: ‘I have a 
bargain to offer you. It is dark, 
no one will see us. You have only 
to follow me. Half-way, where 
we are going, I will tie this ban- 
dage over your eyes, but you must 
swear to me not to try and find 
out where I take you.’ 

*“¢*T promise !’ 

“The hag made a grimace which 
caused her countenance to look still 
more hideous. 

“T had accepted all at once, like 
that, without premeditation, urged 
as it were by a sudden uncontrol- 
lable impulse. The fact was, a whole 
day had passed by since my fright, 
and the effect of the nightmare 
had also gone off by degrees, but I 
yet heard the ceaseless voice sing- 
ing ‘Nissi! Nissi!’ in my ears. 
The old woman evidently came 
from her. However, I went up- 
stairs quickly to my room and took 
a small revolver with me in case of 
accidents, and five minutes later 
we had started. It was ridiculous, 
reckless madness: I knew that well 
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presented with a large cat called 
Ismatulla, which scratched my 
face! I woke up the next morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock thoroughly 
disenchanted, as I thought. 


enough, but there are some absurd 
anomalies about which one never 
reasons. The unknown one, Nissd, 
exerted over me I know not 
what mysterious influence. I had 
not even seen her, and yet an irre- 
sistible longing for her possessed 
me. Her gleaming eyes had burnt 
into my heart. 

“ At length, arrived at the 
bridge of Julfa, the old woman 
stopped, and taking from her 
pocket a thick scarf, skilfully ban- 
daged my eyes so that I could no 
longer see anything about me; 
and then, holding her hand, I per- 
mitted her to conduct me where 
she would. By the fresher air I 
guessed that we were crossing the 
river ; I then heard the voices of 
the passers-by, right and left of 
me. It never occurred to me that 
I might be noticed. I went along 
as one in a waking dream, think- 
ing only of the supple form of the 
mysterious Nissd, with the agile, 
cat-like movements of her delicate 
hand, and her fiashing, passionate 
eyes. In a few minutes the old 
woman turned to the right, but we 
did not leave the banks of the 
Zaindarid. I could hear the hur- 
ried and tumultuous flowing of its 
waves, broken for an instant by 
the piers of the bridge. At last 
my conductress stopped; a key 
was turned, and the old hag said 
to me in a low voice, ‘Go up.’ 

“Five steps only, and then I 
felt my feet pressing a soft, thick 
carpet, and at the same time the 
bandage was torn from my eyes. 
I found myself in a small room, 
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feebly lit by the light of a copper 
lamp. It is the custom in Persia 
to keep the walls bare. Here it 
was different. Perfumes were 
burning in a rich fumigator on a 
table of red and blue inlaid work ; 
those exciting perfumes of the 
East which intoxicate like the 
fumes of rare old wines. On the 
walls, which were draped with 
yellow Cashmere hangings, instru- 
ments of music were suspended— 
the mnefir, which resembles our 
hautbois, timbrels, two kematchés, 
or viols, and arms interspersed 
here and there among necklaces 
and other gewgaws. Outside 
could be heard the dull, regular 
roar of the river. By lifting a 
corner of a curtain I could even 
see that the waters of the stream 
washed against the very walls of 
the house. Almost instantly I 
heard a slight rustling on the car- 
pet. I turned round and saw 
Nissi! I remained absolutely 
stupefied, dazzled. She might 
have been seventeen or eighteen. 
Her luxuriant wealth of black 
hair reminded me of Regnault’s 
‘Salome,’ falling over her most 
bewitching neck and shoulders. 
Her complexion, of a pale amber, 
shone with changing reflections 
like mother-of-pearl. But what 
most struck me was the effective 
contrast between dazzling white 
teeth and her flashing black eyes. 
Her eyelashes, eyebrows, and lips 
were painted. She smiled as she 
regarded me with sparkling but 
calm eyes. I could not help re- 
calling to mind the Sartip’s warn- 
ing, and, thought I to myself, this 
young lady certainly does not seem 
very timid. Meantime she took 
my hand, and making me sit down 
upon the sofa, ‘My husband has 
left for Tihran,’ she said, ‘and we 
have time to divert ourselves,’ 
“She spoke in English with 
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a certain foreign accent; then 
striking a small gong with a 
quaint copper drumstick, coffee 
was brought in, and she then 
began talking in a rapid strain, 
running her words one into the 
other with vivacity, telling me 
how bored she felt, and how slow 
it was for her in Isfahan, and 
that she had noticed me at once. 
At the same time her eyes became 
more tender, and her hand gently 
pressed mine. She drew nearer 
to me, and suddenly threw herself 
intomyarms. .. . 

“T was rather taken aback, 
when of a sudden a noise was 
apparent in the next room. As 
quick as thought she jumped up, 
erect and trembling with passion. 
Her caresses and her sudden 
alarm succeeded one another so 
rapidly, that I had not time to 
collect my thoughts. Still with the 
same agile and feline grace she 
ran to the wall, from which, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, she 
took a small sharp knife, which she 
hid in her sleeve. Then turning 
her head towards me, she said 
‘Wait!’ and with an energetic 
gesture she disappeared behind 
the folds of the heavy tapestry. 

“A vague feeling of mistrust 
came over me. I remembered the 
warning of the Sartip. Perhaps 
I had been a little imprudent. 
Suddenly the noise recommenced 
in the next room—loud voices—a 
short struggle, then silence. Sud- 
denly the curtain was lifted, and 
Nissi reappeared. She was quite 
pale ; so white, indeed, that the 
pearly tint of her complexion al- 
most matched the pearls of her 
necklace. She half leant herself 
against the wall, like a white 
statue against the background of 
the yellow hangings, smiling, and 
showing by her smile her white 
teeth, like those of a young she- 
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wolf. She made a few steps into 
the room ; her knife and her hands 
were stained red. 

“Good God! what is it?’ 

“¢ Nothing,’ she said. 

“She threw the knife into a 
corner, and said with great nonchal- 
ance,—‘It was my husband. He 
would have killed us. I preferred 
to be beforehand. Come and help 
me to throw the body into the 
water.’ 

“T remained stupefied, regard- 
ing her with horror, whilst she 
also gazed at me, but her eyes only 
expressed unmitigated contempt, 
as she said in a tone which I 
shall never forget — ‘ Frenchmen 
indeed! What absurd nervous- 
ness !’ 

“She shrugged her shoulders, 
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and called a waiting-maid, whom 
she commanded to open the win- 
dow. Then, as though they were 
doing something perfectly natural, 
the two of them lifted up the 
body and threw it into the waters 
of the river, which engulfed it. 

“ Ma foi/ the adventure was 
becoming too oriental for a 
Parisian. I confess that I was 
seized with an insane terror, and, 
without waiting to bid adieu, I 
fled like a madman. How did I 
get out? I absolutely cannot tell. 
In about ten minutes I found my- 
self in the streets, through which 
I ran as if pursued by a legion of 
devils. On reaching home I locked 
and double-locked myself in, curs- 
ing Nissd and all the houris of the 
East. 


III. 


“What a night I spent! It 
was not until morning that I fell 
into a heavy sleep. When I 
awoke the sun was already high 
and streaming into my room, I 
was thoroughly cowed and de- 
moralised. What had happened ? 
A man cannot disappear without 
justice intervening. Nissd& had 
not even attempted to hide the 
deed. Her maid had seen and 
helped it. I should be implicated 
in the affair, and the bare idea of 
being mentioned even in connec- 
tion with such a crime was appal- 
ling, and made my hair stand on 
end. Should I confide all to the 
French Minister? Unfortunately 
he had just gone off on a holiday, 
and the first secretary was too 
young for me to confide in. In 
any case, my whole future career 
was blighted. It was indeed a 
pretty termination to my mission 
for the Minister of Fine Arts. 


‘The whole day I thus remained 
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in the direst anxiety, not daring 
to go out. The evening came 
without my having taken any 
steps, and still without any news 
of Niss’. Had she been arrested 1 
What had become of her? I went 
to bed early, but without being 
able to sleep. At last, on the 
second day, I could no longer re- 
strain myself. I decided to go 
and see my friend the Sartip. I 
preferred anything to the terrible 
uncertainty in which I was. I 
felt sure that Mahamad Aga 
would not leave home before his 
breakfast. I got to his palace, 
accordingly, about noon. I was 
duly announced and admitted. 
The Sartip was lolling at his ease 
on a sofa, peacefully smoking his 
chibouque. 

“¢ Ah! so it’s you, is it?’ said 
he, on seeing me. ‘How are 
you?’ 

“<< Very well, thanks.’ 

“<«By the way,’ he continued, 
‘have you heard the news?’ 

2M 
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-sTmemw ...8... nowsl 
NotI... I know nothing .. .’ 
***- You remember Ismatulla, the 
rich merchant of the old suburbs ?’ 

WOR ROM..s 

“*But yes — the husband of 
Nissd, don’t you know, whom I 
was telling you about?’ 

“T felt myself growing red, 
flushing to the very roots of my 
hair. It was all over; the crime 
was discovered, and I dared not 
anticipate the end of the adven- 
ture. I stammered out, ‘Ye. . .s.’ 

“«The poor devil!’ continued 
the Sartip; ‘my dear fellow, he 
has suddenly disappeared.’ 

“T was half suffocated. How- 
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ever, I succeeded in answering— 
‘How?...he... has... he 
has disappeared! Bah! it is very 

. very curious !’ 

“<«Yes—very curious,’ and the 
Sartip looked at me fixedly. I 
could no longer restrain myself. 
I was just about to confess all, 
when he said, ‘He was to have 
started for Tihran, when suddenly 
... he has flown. There have 
been no more news about him.’ 

“ For the second time the Sartip 
looked me straight in the face. 
There was a short silence. Then, 
puffing a long jet of smoke, he 
added with calm _ tranquillity, 
‘God is great !’” 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR HOMES. 


Unper the above title a sump- 
tuous volume comes to us from 
America—not in rivalry to work 
so splendid as that of Messrs Hip- 
kins and Gibb, whose exquisite 
coloured plates have recently 
familiarised us with all the most 
celebrated musical instruments of 
European nations in times past 
and present, but rather designed 
to illustrate the gradual improve- 
ment of such instruments from 
their most primitive types as found 
amongst numerous races, savage 
and semi-civilised, in Asia, Africa, 
America, and various widely scat- 
tered groups of islands. Not that 
Europe is omitted —on the con- 
trary, many curious specimens are 
shown of French, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, and other instruments. 

The work is illustrated by 270 
most careful drawings in pen and 
ink by Mr Brown, from specimens 
in the splendid collection which 
his mother purposes presenting 
to the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts. 

The first half of the volume is 
devoted to the music of China, 
Japan, Corea, India, Siam, and 
Burmah. The second half treats of 
the music of the Arabs, Persians, 
Turks, and of all the negro races, 
the Indians of North and South 
America, and of divers peoples, 
ranging from Greenland to the 
Equatorial Isles. 

A great mass of very interesting 
information is thus accumulated, 
and we are enabled to see at a 
glance the musical development of 
these various nations, and what 
instruments find most favour with 


each. Thus we also see plainly 
the natural order in which musical 
invention has invariably progress- 
ed: first, the manufacture of in- 
struments of percussion, including 
all varieties of drums, castanets, 
cymbals, bells, and rattles ; second- 
ly, all manner of wind instruments, 
from the Aolian harp and rudest 
form of bagpipes to the musical 
clarionet or stately organ; and 
thirdly, the invention of stringed 
instruments, and the discovery of 
the effect of divers materials in 
producing diversity of tone, pro- 
gressing from the single - stringed 
banjo to the most perfect of piano- 
fortes, 

To glance first at the music of 
THE CHINESE. One of the many 
anomalies in that strange race is 
that with all their vaunted rever- 
ence for the teachings of Confu- 
cius, and notwithstanding all he 
said in favour of music, they now 
deem its pursuit the lowest of 
callings ; and though music holds 
a prominent and essential place in 
all solemn ceremonials of worship, 
as also on such occasions as births, 
weddings, and funerals, profes- 
sional musicians are looked upon 
with contempt, and their, ranks 
are recruited from the lowest of 
the people, the respectable Chi- 
nese deeming it below their own 
dignity to perform on any instru- 
ment. 

And yet it is recorded of Con- 
fucius that when, in the days of 
his poverty and starvation, his 
disciples marvelled that he should 
continue to sing and play as usual, 
he taught them that “the wise 
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man seeks by music to strengthen 
the weakness of his soul; the 
thoughtless one uses it to stifle 
his fears.” Theoretically, there- 
fore, music is held in reverence. 
“One of the nine tribunals which 
have charge of the general affairs 
of the empire supervises the 
musical rites and ceremonies. The 
Mandarins of music rank higher 
than those of mathematics, and 
have their college in the enclosure 
of the Imperial Palace.” Notwith- 
standing the wholesale destruction 
of musical treatises and instru- 
ments in the year 246 B.c., the 
library at Peking is said to con- 
tain 482 works on the subject 
of music, chiefly most abstruse 
theories ; and the Imperial Board 
watches over all new compositions 
in order that the style of ancient 
music may be preserved, and that 
which in bygone ages was pre- 
scribed for every evil in life may 
be rigidly adhered to. Thus 
music, like ali other arts and 
sciences in Ohina, is cramped by 
the strait-waistcoat of antiquity. 

Never were practice and precept 
more curiously divorced than in 
this extraordinary reverence for 
“the spiritual principle _repre- 
sented by the sound of music,” as 
distinguished from “the material 
principle, represented by the in- 
struments themselves.” And yet 
the Chinese believe music to 
have been reduced to an art by 
the Emperor Fu Hsi, 2852 s.c., 
and to have been further de- 
veloped about a hundred years 
later by Huang Ti, the Yellow 
Emperor. Hence -in the oldest 
musical scale the lowest note was 
called Emperor, the next Prime 
Minister, a third Loyal Subjects, 
and so on. 

In the year 2284 B.c, the Em- 
peror Shun (himself a most erudite 
composer) appointed as the Censor 
of Music a certain Kouei, whose 
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music was so pathetic that the 
wild beasts were spell-bound, and 
gathered around him to listen, a 
thousand years before they paid 
the same tribute to Orpheus. 

Now wealthy nobles have do- 
mestic musicians; and troops of 
wandering minstrels, largely con- 
sisting of blind men, wander about 
the country armed with drums, 
castanets, flutes, clarionets, two- 
stringed violins, three-stringed and 
moon-shaped guitars, all of which 
they try—most ineffectually—to 
play in unison, with a result truly 
appalling to Western ears. These 
orchestras, however, attain their 
highest capacity of ear- torture 
when accompanying theatrical re- 
presentations —the one ideal of 
excellence apparently consisting 
in the amount of noise which can 
be produced. At other times 
Chinese music is both shrill and 
monotonous to a degree. Its pitch 
is always considerably higher than 
our own, and the melodies are 
neither major nor minor, but waver 
between the two. 

The basis of all Chinese music 
is the division of the octave into 
twelve tones called Liis. These 
were in very early times—about 
B.c. 2700—represented by a com- 
bination of twelve pieces of bam- 
boo, of the same size but of various 
lengths. Afterwards these were 
made of copper, and when these 
were found to be affected by at- 
mospheric changes, marble or jade 
was substituted, as being in no 
measure affected by heat or cold, 
dryness or humidity. These Liis 
were used solely to determine the 
pitch of the music, and so regulate 
all the instruments in an orchestra. 

This use of sonorous stone for 
musical purposes is almost peculiar 
to China. TheSiamese have marble 
flutes ; and it is recorded that the 
ancient Peruvians had a musical 
instrument of green stone, about 
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a foot long and an inch and a half 
wide, arched in the centre, where 
it was pierced by a small hole, and 
thus suspended. When struck like 
a gong the sound produced was 
singularly musical. With these 
exceptions, however, the Chinese 
alone seem to have discovered the 
melody to be extracted from stone. 
This they extol as one of the most 
beautiful of all sounds, ranking 
midway between the sounds of 
wood and metal, and more clear 
and pure in tone than either of 
these. 

Three species of sonorous stone 
are in use, that which is most 
highly prized being the Yu, of 
which large water-worn boulders 
are found near the mountain tor- 
rents in the province of Yun-nam. 
It is very hard, and takes a polish 
like agate. Its colour varies great- 
ly, and affects its value, the most 
melodious tones being obtained 
from the whey-coloured Yu, after 
which ranks light-blue, then sky- 
blue, indigo, light-yellow, orange, 
dark-red, and pale-green. These 
stones, which are of very great 
weight, are rarely found more 
than two feet in length. Among 
the treasures of the Imperial Palace 
at Peking, however, are a set three 
feet eight inches in length, sup- 
posed to be unique. 

These stones are hung so that 
they can be struck successively, 
forming a “ King,” or great-stone 
chime. Sixteen stones, each shaped 
like a carpenter’s square, are sus- 
pended in two rows of eight, one 
above the other, in a handsome 
frame. The thicker the stone, 
the deeper is its tone when struck, 
and most skilful carving is re- 
quisite to obtain a gradation of 
tone. So highly were these 
musical stones prized, that 2000 
years before Christ they were 
brought to China as tribute, re- 
served for the sole use of the 
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Emperor. Confucius, however, was 
so enraptured with their melody 
that now every Confucian, as well 
as every Imperial temple, possesses 
one of these “ Kings.” 

A simpler form of the stone 
chime, but one likewise reserved 
only for religious services, is the 
T’se King, which stands outside 
the temples. It consists of only 
one large stone, suspended from a 
frame by a strong cord passing 
through a hole bored at the apex. 
It is struck with a hammer, to 
give a single note at the end of 
each verse in the service. 

The Chinese also employ sono- 
rous stone in the manufacture of 
two varieties of flutes, the object 
being to avoid the changes to 
which bamboo is liable in varying 
temperature. 

They recognise eight distinct 
musical sounds as the product of 
as many different materials. These 
are the sound of skin, of stone, of 
metal, of silk, of wood, of bamboo, 
of gourd, and of baked earth. 
From skin they obtain drums; 
from metal, gongs and bells. Stone 
is fashioned into stone chimes, 
silk into stringed instruments, 
wood makes castanets and vibrat- 
ing instruments, flutes and mouth- 
organs are produced from bamboo 
and gourds, while horns and the 
body of certain drums are made 
of baked earth, as is also the 
Hsiian, a curious cone, ornamented 
with designs of dragons, clouds, 
&c., and pierced with six holes, 
one at the apex to blow through, 
three in front, and two behind. 
It is used only in Confucian 
ceremonies, and is said to have 
been invented B.c. 2700. 

Equally ancient is the Chéng or 
mouth-organ (known in Japan as 
the Sho), which consists of a gourd 
into which are inserted seventeen 
slim bamboos of divers lengths, 
each having at the base a little 
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vibrating tongue of metal. This 
instrument is fitted with a wood- 
en mouth-piece, and is played by 
sucking in the breath, which is 
very exhausting to the performer. 
Its tone is said to be very sweet, 
but it is subject to one grave 
disadvantage — namely, the diffi- 
culty of keeping it in tune, the bam- 
boo tubes being so much affected 
by temperature that the musician 
has frequently to warm his little 
organ at the brasier or stove. 

As might be expected in a 
people so fond of rich carving 
and colour, many of their musical 
instruments are highly decorative, 
being of very fanciful form, and 
adorned with streamers and tassels. 
Certain instruments are deemed 
sacred, and are used only in 
religious ceremonials ; | others have 
their place in popular festivities. 
One of these sacred instruments, 
the Pai-hao, has twelve pipes so 
arranged on an ornamental frame 
as to typify the pheenix with out- 
spread wings. Another, the Yu, 
which is a sort of drum, is intended 
to represent a crouching tiger. 
That the sacred temple flute should 
be adorned at either end with the 
head and tail of the dragon, is 
almost a matter of course in a 
country where the dragon is 
represented on every possible 
occasion. One of the commonest 
of sacred instruments is ‘“‘ the 
wooden fish,” which is a skull- 
shaped block of wood elaborately 
carved and painted red. On it 
the Buddhist priests beat a cease- 
less accompaniment to all their 
prayers. 

The diversity of tone to be 
obtained from bells must have 
been known to the Chinese from 
very early ages, for so early as 
B.c. 2697 the Emperor ordered a 
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cunning worker in metals to cast 
twelve bells which should agree in 
tone with the twelve Liis. These 
ancient bells were of copper, 
alloyed with tin. Sets of sixteen 
were, and are still, hung together 
in a frame to form a chime, and 
are generally struck from the 
outside with a hammer. This 
combination of musical bells is 
called a Pien-Chung, while a single 
bell so suspended is a Po-Chung. 
Both have their place in the 
worship of the Confucian temple. 

Both China and Japan have 
gigantic bells, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height, which are 
struck on the outside by a heavy 
beam of wood. The use of a 
tongue as clapper seems to be 
confined to the small Feng-Ling 
or wind-bells, which hang from 
the eaves of the many -storeyed 
pagodas, and being swayed by 
every breeze, keep up a gentle 
tinkle of ceaseless praise to 
Buddha. Similar bells suspended 
from the pagodas in Burmah, have 
a metal leaf attached to the clap- 
per, the better to catch the breeze. 

Akin to the bell is the Lo or 
gong of China, which is beaten 
with such excellent result when- 
ever an eclipse gives warning that 
the sun or moon is in danger of 
being devoured by the Celestial 
Dog, or on any other occasion 
when it is desirable to frighten 
evil spirits. Sometimes a number 
of gongs are suspended in one 
frame to form a Yun-lo or gong- 
chime—an instrument which in- 
tensifies the din both at weddings 
and funerals, and even at court 
ceremonials, blending with the 
noise of cymbals, trombones, and 
various trumpets of metal and of 
perforated shell. The latter—the 
conch — produces a sound so un- 
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earthly, that any spirits, good or 
evil, might well be terrified. 

(As I write, the Indian mail 
brings the account of the ceremony 
of bestowing a name on the infant 
son of the Maharajah of Ouch 
Behar, after which, while for the 
first time the child was made to 
taste curry and rice, “ all the ladies 
present sounded the conch shell, 
and the children made joyful 
sound. All the time there was 
national music in the outer court- 
yard of the house to add joy to 
the festivity.” I can only say, 
there is no accounting for tastes !) 

Of the Kou, or drum, the 
Chinese have eight distinct sorts ; 
some suspended from a richly 
carved frame, others supported on 
a pedestal ; some are gigantic and 
are stationed in pairs at the en- 
trance to temples, where they 
have a noisy share in the services. 
Others are quite small, and fixed 
on to a handle by which they are 
twirled round and round, thus 
causing two small hanging balls 
to strike the drum. These are 
carried by itinerant tradesmen 
to call attention to their wares. 
One drum gives a peculiarly mel- 
low sound, owing to its being 
filled with the husk of rice, and 
also that the skin with which it 
is covered has been not only 
tanned, but also boiled for a long 
time in pure water. It seems 
that in presence of the Emperor 
it is customary to muffle drums 
in handsome draperies, so as to 
diminish their noise, which is 
certainly one advantage of being 
born or elected to the Imperial 
Yellow! But for ear - piercing 
shrillness nothing can well exceed 
the Sona, which is a clarionet 
made of bamboo, with a reed 
mouthpiece. It is heard above 
the loudest lamentation for the 
dead, or the shouts of rejoicing 
in honour of the bridegroom, out- 
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doing the noise of all varieties of 
flute and trumpet. 

Of stringed instruments, the 
Chinese have many varieties. 
They have the moon-guitar, the 
balloon- guitar, and the three- 
stringed guitar; also several 
violins with from two to four 
strings. But the most remarkable 
of their stringed instruments is 
the Kin, or “scholar’s lute,” on 
which Confucius and his sages 
are said to have loved to play. 
Their ancestors having discovered 
that musical sounds were pro- 
duced by twisting silken threads, 
and twanging them with the 
finger, proceeded to peg such 
silken cords on to a flat board, 
counting the number of threads 
in each, to ensure being able in 
future to reproduce the same note. 
The Kin was originally constructed 
on an imaginary correspondence 
with certain principles of nature. 
It was 346 inches in length to re- 
call the number of days in the 
year ; its five silken strings typi- 
fied the five elements—the upper 
part of the board was rounded to 
suggest the heavens, and the under 
side flat to symbolise earth. The 
modern Kin, which is sometimes 
more than five feet in length, has 
seven strings, the thickest of 
which is composed of two hundred 
and forty threads of silk. 

Another instrument of the same 
class is the Sé or Che, which is 
nine feet long, and has twenty- 
five strings, each with a separ- 
ate movable bridge. The extra- 
ordinary love for poetising all 
things, which is so marked a 
characteristic of the Chinese, is 
curiously exemplified in the names 
by which they describe each of 
the thirty-three positions for the 
hand of the musician. One sug- 
gests the butterfly poised above 
a flower, another a lotus-blossom 
floating on the water, a third a 
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bird catching an insect on the 
wing—and so on. 

In musical notation, as in most 
other things, the Chinese advanced 
to a certain point:long ere we, the 
Western barbarians, had begun to 
think of such matters. But, as 
in other matters, they then stuck 
fast and have never since advanced. 
Thus the only way of distinguish- 
ing the upper from the lower 
octave is by affixing little signs to 
the former,—a precaution which, 
however, is frequently neglected. 
Nor is there any sure sign to indi- 
cate the duration of a note, though 
variation in the size of notes or 
spaces left after them may partly 
indicate the intention of the com- 
poser. It is, however, necessary 
to hear a tune played in order to 
ensure anything approaching to 
accuracy, and as the best musician 
is he who can add the greatest 
variety of twirls and flourishes, 
it follows that after being thus 
passed on a few times from one 
to another, it would be hard to 
recognise the original tune. 

In this connection one cannot 
but think how wonderful is the 
boon which has been conferred 
upon the blind by our country- 
man, the Rev. W. H. Murray, of 
Peking. Not only does he with- 
in three months teach them to 
read and write more accurately 
than their brethren blessed with 
sight can learn the same arts in 
six years, but within the same 
brief period he throws in, as a tri- 
fling extra lesson, tuition in musi- 
cal notation, in a form so simple 
that within three or four months 
of entering his school even the 
dullest of his pupils are able to 
write music in score from dicta- 
tion, and can then read what they 
have written, and either sing their 
ts | 
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vocal parts or play the accom- 
paniment on the harmonium. 
Several of the lads thus taught 
are already earning their own 
living as organists in various 
Mission chapels.! 

As we have already observed, a 
large proportion of the street- 
singers are blind. These include 
many women, some of whom play 
on various instruments. But their 
songs are all secular; for, as in 
Japan no woman is allowed to 
take part in sacred music, so here 
no female voices are allowed to 
join in the religious ceremonials, 
not even in the propitiatory wor- 
ship of their own ancestors. 

Passing on to Corea, that middle 
kingdom which has so long proved 
a bone of contention between 
China and Japan, alternately giv- 
ing and taking from each, their 
musical instruments are, as might 
be expected, almost identical with 
those of these neighbours, Japan 
having received Chinese arts vid 
Corea. Of this early intercourse 
there is a record that in the year 
A.D. 453 the King of Corea, to 
mark his sympathy on the death 
of the Emperor of Japan, sent 
vessels laden with gifts, including 
eighty musicians. At the present 
day Coreans of all classes delight 
both in singing and instrumental 
music ; but we can scarcely form a 
very high estimate of their apprecia- 
tion when we learn that the favour- 
ite instrument of the Corean indoors 
or out is the Nallari, a clarionet 
so shrill and ear-piercing as to be 
almost unendurable to the Euro- 
pean—and this the Corean takes 
out as his solace during a pleasant 
stroll, with the comfortable cer- 
tainty that his efforts will be 
warmly appreciated by whoever 
may chance to hear him. We can 
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well understand that a warm wel- 
come has been accorded to an 
importation of American brass 
bugles. 

In one respect Corean views on 
music differ very remarkably from 
those of China, where sc important 
a place is assigned to musicians, 
not only in those temples at which 
the Emperor himself officiates, 
such as the Temples of Earth and 
Heaven, but also in all those of 
Confucius. In Corea we are told 
that music has no place in the 
Confucian ritual, and it is appa- 
rently excluded from Buddhist 
temples also. 

To turn to Japan. 

Incomprehensible as it appears 
to us, it is a fact that the melodies 
which most delight our ears are to 
all oriental nations as antipathetic 
by nature as is their music to 
us ; consequently we could scarcely 
find a more remarkable proof of 
Japanese power of assimilation 
than is afforded by their adoption 
of European (or American) music, 
as exemplified by the authorised 
system of teaching in the various 
Government schools and colleges, 
where the pianoforte is now as 
diligently practised as in England. 
But the Japanese of the old 
school claims a divine origin for 
the music of his own country ; for 
he knows how, when the goddess 
of the sun had taken offence at 
some of the other divinities, she 
hid herself in a cave, and could by 
no means be lured thence till the 
gods invented music, and thereby 
charmed her from her solitude. 

In Japan we find no trace of 
that singular prejudice against the 
actual practice of music which 
exists so strongly in China, and 
extends to the upper classes in 
Corea. In the Land of the Rising 


Sun music is honourable in all; 
men and women of all stations 
are proficients on the Samisen or 
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guitar, which accompanies their 
lugubrious songs, and happy is the 
bride who can take to her new 
home a handsome Sono - Koto, 
which is the equivalent of a grand 
pianoforte. It has a wooden 
sounding-board, from four to six 
feet in length, three inches thick, 
and ten inches broad, furnished 
with thirteen silken strings sup- 
ported by movable wooden bridges. 
The Koto is, however, found in 
very varied form, down to the 
Summa - Koto, which has but a 
single string with thirteen silken 
strings, saturated with wax, each 
supported by a separate movable 
wooden bridge. The musician, 
who sits cross-legged on the ground 
before his instrument, plucks the 
strings with his fingers, which are 
protected by ivory-tipped shields. 
The sounding-board is made of the 
beautifully marked, very white 
wood of the Kiri (Pawlonia im-. 
perialis)—a tree which bears lovely 
velvety blossoms, and the leaves 
of which have been selected as 
the crest of the Mikado. (The 
blossoms, which resemble glox- 
inias, grow in clusters, like the 
magnified spike of blossom on a 
horse-chestnut tree.) 

The Sono-Koto (which is much 
the same as the Ché of China) is 
the highest development of a large 
family of instruments of the same 
class, ranging from the Summa- 
Koto, which has only a single 
string. The Kinno-Koto has seven 
silken strings all passing over one 
bridge, and the body of the instru- 
ment is lacquered. 

Japan has sundry varieties of the 
guitar, the most popular of which 
is the Samisen, which is played by 
all the singing-girls. It much re- 
sembles the four-stringed Kokiu 
or violin; but whereas the latter 
is played with a long horse-hair 
bow, the three strings of the Sami- 
sen are plucked with a large plec- 
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trum of tortoise-shell, ivory, or 
wood. Its wooden body is covered 
on both sides with cat’s-skin, and 
it has a long thin handle. 

The said violin is a much smaller 
instrument, and, contrary to our 
mode of handling, the player holds 
it upright, with the body resting 
on his lap. It is capable of emit- 
ting full sonorous tones. 

Another very popular instru- 
ment is the Biwa, which is almost 
identical with the Pepaor, balloon- 
guitar of China. It is the favourite 
instrument of the blind, and has 
four silken strings, which in ren- 
dering popular music are sustained 
by five frets, and played with a 
large wooden plectrum. In classi- 
cal music only four frets are used, 
and a small plectrum. It is from 
a general resemblance in its outline 
to the pear-shaped form of this 
instrument that beautiful Lake 
Biwa derived its name. 

Curiously enough, although musi- 
cians are far more highly esteemed 
in Japan than in China, we hear 
nothing of any college of musicians, 
or the conferring of musical de- 
grees, nor does Japan possess any 
such library on national music as 
that which exists at Peking. Un- 
der the new régime, however, a 
musical commission has been ap- 
pointed to decide on the music of 
the future, and what instruments 
shall be included in ordinary school 
instruction. The decision has been 
in favour of the introduction of 
foreign organs and pianofortes, but 
of native instruments only the 
Koto and the Kokiu (violin) are 
to be retained—the latter to be 
improved in tone by the substitu- 
tion of a sounding-board of Kiri- 
wood to replace the customary 
cat’s-skin. 

But our present interest lies in 
purely national music, untouched 
by foreign influence. The musi- 
cians of Japan are divided into 


four distinct classes. The highest 
class, called the Gakkumine, de- 
vote themselves exclusively to the 
study of the ancient sacred music, 
and they are the only students of 
theoretical music. Its members 
rank with the noblest in the land, 
and in former days included Dai- 
mios of high degree. 

The second class, called Guenin, 
perform only secular music. They 
take rank with the merchants. 

The third class are a self-sup- 
porting corporation of blind men, 
each of whom works at some trade 
for the common fund. They are 
under the direction of a highly 
salaried blind president. Their 
favourite instrument is the Biwa, 
and their services are sought at 
all manner of festivals, whether 
religious or secular. 

The fourth and most numerous 
class is that of the Gheko, or sing- 
ing-girls, who, though said to be 
generally girls of good character, 
are not very highly esteemed, 
though their songs, with accom- 
paniment of the Samisen, are in 
great request. 

These singers, one and all, affect 
a shrill falsetto, which is singularly 
penetrating and trying to Euro- 
pean ears, as indeed is also the 
instrumental accompaniment, even 
when, according to Japanese stand- 
ard, it is deemed most admirable. 

Of wind instruments the Japan- 
ese have a considerable variety. 
In a country where the graceful 
bamboo abounds, it is only natural 
that flutes large and small should 
abound. There are long and short 
single flutes, Pan pipes made of 
twelve bamboos of unequal length, 
and that cluster of slim bamboos 
inserted in a gourd of which I 
have already spoken as the Chinese 
mouth-organ. 

In Japan as in all other lands, 
the flute is supposed to have pe- 
culiar charms for all the serpent 
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tribe, and an ancient legend re- 
cords how a celebrated flute- 
player who had taken refuge in a 
cave to escape his pursuers, dis- 
covered to his horror that it was 
the abode of a huge serpent. 
Despairing of escape, the unhappy 
musician sought to solace his last 
moments by playing once more 
on his beloved flute, when to his 
joy the monster, which was slow- 
ly drawing nearer and nearer, 
stopped as if fascinated, and 
after seeming to listen for a while 
it quietly retreated, and left its 
fellow-lodger unmolested. 

The Japanese instruments of 
percussion much resemble those 
of China. There are bronze 
gongs of various forms, some 
shaped like fishes and tortoises, 
which are struck with a drum- 
stick; there are copper cymbals 
and wooden castanets for clashing 
together, and a great variety of 
drums, some of which, like those 
of China, have their heads per- 
manently nailed on, while others 
can, like our own, be changed in 
pitch by tightening the cords. 

The great war-drum which re- 
joices in the name of Jamagatrou- 
guine-taico is made (like the rude 
drum of Fijian villages) of the 
hollowed trunk of a tree, and is 
beaten with two wooden drum- 
sticks. It is, however, more elab- 
orate than its South Sea cousin, 
its sides being covered with tough 
skin, which is secured with round- 
headed nails, and it is suspended 
in a wooden frame. 

The ecclesiastical drums occupy 
a prominent position in every 
temple and every service; but a 
more uncommon instrument is 
that carried by certain mountain 
priests, which consists of a copper- 
headed staff to which are attached 
four jingling copper rings. There 
is also a curious instrument called 
the Mokkine, which consists of a 
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hollow wooden case, across the 
top of which are nailed sixteen 
pieces of wood of unequal length, 
which are struck with two drum- 
sticks. 

A special interest attaches to 
the very rude musical instruments 
of the Arnos, the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Japan. One of these is 
a primitive guitar with from three 
to six strings, made of the sinews 
of whales, which are occasionally 
washed ashore. Another is a sort 
of very rough Jew’s-harp made 
of wood. These are very highly 
prized by the Ainos, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining wood which 
can be so finely split as to allow 
the wooden tongue to vibrate 
with the breath of the singer. 

Returning to the splendid vol- 
ume which Mrs Crosby Brown so 
modestly describes as the Cata- 
logue of her Collection of curious 
Musical Instruments, we come to 
some very interesting chapters on 
Hindu music, to which, like that 
of Japan, is attributed a mytho- 
logical origin, the gods themselves 
being represented as musicians. 
In the celestial orchestra Krishna 
is shown as a beautiful youth 
playing the flute; while Ganesa, 
the elephant-headed god of wisdom, 
plays the tamboura, which is a 
sort of guitar with four wire 
strings, three of steel and one 
of brass. Brahma is represented 
beating a small drum; while his 
wife Saraswati, who is seated on 
a peacock, plays a sort of lute. 
To her is attributed the arrange- 
ment of sounds into a musical 
scale. Their son, Nareda, invent- 
ed the Vina, which to this day is 
the favourite national instrument 
of India. It consists of a hollow 
bamboo attached to two very large 
resonant gourds, and having seven 
or eight strings, five of brass and 
the others of steel, passing over 
frets and bridges. To protect the 
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hand of the player on this celes- 
tial instrument, the first and third 
fingers of the hand are tipped with 
small plectra. In playing, one 
of the gourds rests on the left 
shoulder, the other on the right 
knee. The left hand adjusts the 
frets, while the right strikes the 
strings. 

To the accompaniment of the 
Vina, some four thousand years 
ago, the Rishis, or early bards, 
sang the hymns of the Rig Veda 
and those noble songs of praise 
and victory which so largely in- 
fluenced their hearers. These 
were “the grand old masters” of 
Hindu music, and for ages pre- 
served its purity, till a later 
school sprang up who composed 
popular music of a lower type, 
and ancient music gradually be- 
came only a theoretical study. 
This deterioration received a fresh 
impulse in the eleventh century 
when the Mohammedan conquer- 
ors overran Hindustan, bringing 
with them the music of the Arabs, 
which of course very soon became 
blended with that of the conquered 
race. 

According to Hindu mythol- 
ogy the thirty-six musical keys 
were a direct revelation from the 
gods, Krishna having first creat- 
ed five principal keys or “‘ melody 
types” named Raga. <A_ sixth 
was added by his wife Parvati, 
and Brahma himself then created 
the other thirty, which are called 
Raginis. To these others were 
subsequently added, each being 
supposed by the devout Aryan 
nature-worshippers to be in special 
harmony with one of the seasons 
or the elements, Even at the 


present day no well-instructed 
person would ask for a spring 
Raga in autumn, or for a rain 
Raga when sunshine is desired. 
Many are the miracles said to 
have been wrought by these magic 
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melodies. Bengal (it is said) was 
once saved from all the horrors 
of famine by a woman’s exquisite 
singing of the rain Raga; and on 
another occasion when a famous 
minstrel sang a midnight Raga at 
noon, its effect was such that 
darkness covered the land as far 
as the sound of his voice could 
reach. 

But the most terrible proof of 
this wonder-working power was 
when the Emperor Akbar ordered 
one of his musicians to sing the 
fire Raga. The unhappy man 
having vainly pleaded to be ex- 
cused, bade a last farewell to his 
family and then stepped into the 
river Jumna, advancing till its 
waters reached his throat. Only 
then would he begin to sing, but 
as he proceeded the waters began 
to boil, and the poor songster in 
his agony implored Akbar to let 
him cease. But the Emperor 
was resolved to see the charm 
work to the bitter end, so he 
bade the singer go on ; whereupon 
he recommenced, and straightway 
flames burst from the body of the 
unwilling magician and reduced 
him to ashes. 

It is supposed that the prin- 
ciple of sympathetic vibration in 
stringed instruments was first dis- 
covered in India, as also the value 
of the bow. 

Of the antiquity of many of the 
instruments still in use, we find 
proof in the ancient sculptures at 
Ajunta and elsewhere, which show 
the musicians of two thousand 
years ago playing with bows on 
stringed instruments apparently 
identical with those of to-day. It 
is even said that our own violin is 
lineally descended from one of these 
Indian ancestors. 

Of these stringed instruments 
the oldest is the Ravanastron, 
which consists of a wooden cylin- 
der covered with snake-skin, and 
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having a long wooden handle 
which supports two strings made 
of the intestines of the gazelle. It 
is played with a bow of horse-hair 
and bamboo, and is chiefly used by 
mendicants. 

Akin to this is the Amrita, a 
rude fiddle, the body of which con- 
sists of half a cocoa-nut covered 
with gazelle-skin. But the fa- 
vourite violin of India, and one 
which is used by the Nautch girls 
to accompany their songs, is the 
Sarungee. Its body is generally 
oblong, and the number of its 
strings varies, some instruments 
having as many as fifteen, four of 
gut and eleven of wire. The hairs 
of the bow are very loose, and the 
hand of the player tightens them 
as he plays. 

Of the Guitar family India has 
produced many varieties, ranging 
from the Sitar, which has from 
three to seven strings of steel and 
brass, to the Taoosee, which has 
six playing strings, below which 
are twelve strings of fine wire, 
which sound from sympathetic 
vibration. 

Curiously enough, Hindustan 
has produced no sort of harp, 
though some have been introduced 
from Burmah. But as regards in- 
struments of percussion their name 
is legion, and Rajah Mohun Ta- 
gore, who has written learnedly 
on the music of his country, enum- 
erates no fewer than sixty-five. 
These, of course, include all man- 
ner of drums, some of wood and 
some of copper, some to be beaten 
with drumsticks, others with the 
palms of the hands and fingers. 
Some are played singly and others 
in pairs. The heads are covered 
with goatskin of different thick- 
ness, so as to produce bass and 
tenor tones ; these, like our own, 
are tuned by tightening or loosen- 
ing the side cords. The inside is 
sometimes coated with resin and 
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oil, and a piece of dough inserted 
under the bass side tempers the 
skin and keeps it in tune. 

Gongs, cymbals, and castanets 
figure prominently in the services 
of Hindu temples, as all will re- 
member whose ears have ever been 
tortured by their deafening din. 
Under the same class must be in- 
cluded the Goongooros, or strings 
of tinkling beils tied above the 
ankle by both male and female 
temple dancers. 

Of wind instruments India has 
various flageolets and flutes, one of 
which is said to be efficacious in 
taming elephants. The Poongi, 
which proves so fascinating to 
snakes, consists of a hollow gourd 
into which are inserted two bam- 
boo pipes pierced with holes. The 
player blows through a mouthpiece 
cut in the gourd, and can produce 
about nine plaintive notes. This 
is, par excellence, the instrument of 
the snake-charmers. One variety 
of this instrument is played by 
breathing through the nose instead 
of the mouth, as in the case of the 
Fijian nose-flute. 

India has also a large assort- 
ment of horns and trumpets of 
wood and metal, to say nothing of 
that rude conch or shell-trumpet, 
which produced almost the most 
unearthly of all sounds, and so is 
reserved for the special joy of the 
gods in religious processions. 

Passing on to Siam, we learn 
that its music (which to our ears 
is utterly unintelligible and pain- 
ful) is so greatly in favour, that 
every house owns as many instru- 
ments as it can afford ; and one of 
the chief objects of competition 
amongst wealthy persons is who 
can have the best band—a singu- 
larly unselfish rivalry, as the gen- 
eral public are admitted to all 
private concerts at which anything 
of special merit is to be performed. 
Both men and women play and 
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sing, but entirely from ear, as 
they have no system of notation, 
so that to be a good musician in- 
volves not only a good ear, but a 
very retentive memory. 

Siamese orchestras are distin- 
guished as Mahvree, which perform 
indoors on “light-sounding” instru- 
ments—that is to say, it includes 
sundry stringed instruments—and 
Bhimbhat, which consist solely of 
wind instruments and those of 
percussion, and are happily re- 
served for the open air. 

Ultra- sensitive persons might 
object to even the “light-sound- 
ing” instruments, which enliven 
the domestic circle, seeing that 
these include not only drums, but 
also Khong-yai, or gong-organs, 
which are formed by suspending 
either sixteen or twenty-one brazen 
gongs from a circular framework, 
in the centre of which squats the 
player, so that he can strike each 
at will. 

In arranging an indoor orchestra 
a row of these gongs and drums 
occupies the centre, behind them 
are placed the wind and stringed 
instruments, while in front are the 
Ranats, which are a peculiar sort 
of harmonicon. There are four 
varieties of it, two made of wood 
and two of metal. The body of 
the instrument is something like a 
cradle, across the top of which are 
laid seventeen bars of wood, which 
are struck with two wooden ham- 
mers. They are convex on the 
upper side and concave on the 
lower, and are roughly tuned to 
a} scale, which is partly effected 
by sticking lumps of wax mixed 
with lead and oil to the under- 
side. Similar tuning-lumps are 
attached to the gongs in the 
Khong-yai. 

In Burmah, where the Seing- 
weing, a similarly arranged circle 
of drums of graduated sizes, is con- 
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stantly going out of tune owing to 
the very variable atmosphere, the 
necessary tuning is done by tight- 
ening the drum-heads, and smear- 
ing the fingers with a paste made 
of burnt rice-husk. 

Burman has also a “gong- 
organ,” called the Kyee-wain, in 
which about fifteen metal plates 
are suspended from a circular 
frame. 

It also has several varieties of 
the Ranat, which is there known 
as the Pattala, and sometimes has 
as many as twenty-three bamboo 
keys, which are struck with cloth 
balls stuck on sticks. 

A curious stringed instrument 
common to both these countries is 
“The Alligator,” known in Siam 
as the Takhay, and in Burmah 
as the Megyoung. It is of the 
nature of a guitar, but is shaped 
like an alligator, and is sometimes 
supplied with glass eyes. It is 
about four feet long, and is placed 
on the ground, the player squat- 
ting beside it. Three silken strings 
pass over two bridges, one near 
the head, the other at the tail, 
where the tuning-pegs are also 
placed. Ten frets are set at 
intervals along the back, and the 
player sounds the strings with a 
large ivory plectrum, like a big 
tooth, which is fastened to his 
fingers. Both Burmah and Siam 
also have several varieties of rude 
violins, and the snake-charmers 
extract elaborate tunes from a 
sort of banjo made of cocoa-nut 
shell, with a handle of bamboo 
and two wire strings. 

The most attractive of Burmese 
instruments is the Sowng or harp, 
which is played by young men as 
an accompaniment to songs. The 
body, which is shaped like a cov- 
ered canoe, is of wood covered 
with buffalo-skin. This varies in 
length from two to five feet, but 
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the apparent length is doubled 
by a gracefully curved tapering 
handle, to which one end of each 
of the thirteen silken strings is 
attached by tassels, just in the 
same way as is shown on certain 
Egyptian and Assyrian sculptures. 
The tones of this instrument are 
really sweet, and it has also the 
merit of being ornamental. 

Burmah has sundry flutes and 
other wind instruments, including 
some of zinc and copper, which 
are shaped like serpents. Amongst 
the minor means of destroying 
blessed silence is the Kyee-see, 
which is a triangular plate of 
sonorous brass suspended by a 
string from a stick, and struck 
by parties carrying offerings to 
Buddhist shrines, to attract atten- 
tion to these their gifts. 

More serious is the noise pro- 
duced by large and small metal 
cymbals, and by wooden castanets 
of all sizes. Of the latter, giants, 
sometimes five feet long, are made 
of bamboo, and these Wahle 
’khohts figure prominently in the- 
atrical orchestras, and help con- 
siderably to intensify their deaf- 
ening din. What that is may be 
imagined by any one who remem- 
bers that a Burmese orchestra 
probably includes both a drum- 
organ and a gong-organ, besides 
separate drums, gongs, cymbals, 
castanets, flutes, oboes, and any 
other noise-creating instrument 
that can be obtained, often with- 
out the aid of a single stringed 
instrument. 

In Burmah, as in Siam, there 
is no system of musical notation, 
and popular airs are handed down 
to successive generations by ear 
only. Here also every great man 
has his own private band, and 
musical dramas are greatly in 
favour, in which the adventures 
of mythological heroes are acted, 





with orchestral accompaniment, 
singing, and dancing. 

Passing onward to ARABIA and 
PERsIA, it is interesting to trace 
how largely the musical instru- 
ments of Europe have been de- 
rived from those of these Eastern 
lands. Strange to say, Moham- 
med strongly denounced all music, 
whence we may reasonably infer 
that the primitive music of the 
sons of the desert was not seduc- 
tive. But in the seventh century 
the lute was brought to Mecca 
from Bagdad, which in the two 
following centuries, under the 
magnificent rule of the Caliphs, 
became the musical centre of the 
world. The conquering Arabs 
rapidly acquired all the Persians 
could teach them, and carried their 
skill wherever the tide of vic- 
tory carried them ; and Cordova, 
Toledo, and Granada echoed the 
melodies which had hitherto glad- 
dened the people of Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Bagdad. The names 
of many of the most celebrated 
minstrels of this period are still on 
record, with stories of the marvels 
accomplished by their melodious 
songs, with lute or tamboura 
accompaniment. 

Certainly, though the modern 
music of the Arabs has admirers 
amongst those who have studied 
it, it is decidedly an acquired taste, 
for to our untrained ears their 
nasal singing and discordant ac- 
companiments are simply intoler- 
able. The general character of 
their songs is soft and plaintive, 
and when sung by the Bedouins 
are simple in the extreme; but 
other singers add trills and fanci- 
ful aditions ad lib., to the delight 
of their audience. 

No sooner had the Arabians 
been infected with the love of 
music than they devoted them- 
selves to its culture in such good 
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earnest that the Spanish historians 
record the names of considerably 
over two hundred musical instru- 
ments in use among them. These 
included 32 kinds of lute, 12 of 
dulcimer, 14 sorts of violin, 23 
varieties of double pipes, 22 of 
oboes, 18 kinds of trumpet, and 
5 different bagpipes. 

In these we trace the develop- 
ment from the original lute with 
four strings, to that now in use in 
Egypt, which has fourteen strings 
made of lamb’s gut, while that of 
Syria has twelve, four of wire and 
four of gut. It is played with a 
small plectrum, sometimes made 
of the quill of an eagle, sometimes 
of steel; and to protect the sound- 
ing-board from injury, a piece of 
fish-skin is glued across it beneath 
the strings. 

It is interesting to note the 
variety of materials used in the 
manufacture of many of these in- 
struments. One Algerian guitar 
is made of the shell of a tortoise, 
another of wood inlaid with tor- 
toise-shell, and its cat-gut strings 
are plucked with a _ plectrum 
of tortoise-shell. The Arabian 
variety of the same is made of 
half a gourd covered with sheep- 
skin, and decorated with many 
small strips of leather, to which 
are fastened the small cowrie- 
shells, which are deemed so effec- 
tual in scaring off powers of evil. 
A very quaint form of Arabian 
guitar consists of a square wooden 
body covered with red plush, and 
decorated with these shells. Two 
strings are attached to the handle 
by’a leather band without the use 
of any sort of tuning-peg. 

Another very quaint instrument 
is the Kissar of Egypt, which con- 
sists of a rude triangle of three 
sticks, one angle of which passes 
through a circular body of leather, 
across which pass five strings 


of gut fastened to the upper 
cross-bar. 

Far more advanced in the scale 
of stringed instruments is the 
Kanoon or dulcimer of Turkey, 
which has seventy-five strings of 
lamb’s gut, on a sort of triangular 
sounding-board about three feet 
in length, of beautiful light- 
coloured wood. The strings are 
tuned in sets of three each by 
means of wood or metal pegs, and 
are plucked by two plectra of 
buffalo-horn attached by a silver 
ring to the forefinger of each 
hand. To prevent the friction of 
the strings against the sounding- 
board, that part of it on which 
the bridge rests is covered with a 
large piece of fish-skin. This in- 
strument finds great favour in the 
harems of Turkey, as does also a 
kindred but smaller instrument 
called the Santir, which has thirty- 
six strings of wire set in couples, 
and tuned by metal keys. They 
are struck with little wooden 
hammers. 

Of instruments played with 
bows, the favourite in Persia is the 

rermangeh, the body of which con- 
sists of a cocoa-nut shell, with the 
upper end cut off and covered with 
fish-skin, on which rests the bridge. 
The nut is pierced with many 
small holes. A long handle sup- 
ports thick strings, each consisting 
of about sixty horse-hairs. The 
tones produced are hoarse and 
confused. 

Of purely indigenous Arab 
stringed instruments it is prob- 
able that the most ancient is the 
Rebab, which is found in most 
Mohammedan countries. It con- 
sists of a small square body of 
wood covered with skin, and with 
a long handle to which are affixed 
either one or two horse-hair strings. 
The two-stringed Rebib is used 
by singers as an accompaniment, 
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while the monotonous one-stringed 
variety is used by improvisors, and 
is called the Poet’s Rebab. Either 
this or the Persian equivalent was 
imported to Europe by the Crusa- 
ders, and was the ancestor of the 
Rebec of Provengal troubadours. 
Like the Kermangeh, it is played 
with a horse-hair bow, and is sup- 
ported by a long iron leg, which 
rests on the ground. 

Of flutes or Nay the Arab na- 
tions have so many varieties that 
one celebrated player was reported 
to be able to play on eight different 
kinds. Its plaintive notes afford 
the inspiring music to which the 
whirling dervishes of Constanti- 
nople perform their dances, the 
Mohammedans of modern days 
having contrived quite to set aside 
the anti-musical injunctions of 
their founder. 

Then there are the Zummareh 
or double-reed pipes, each furnish- 
ed with a mouthpiece of split 
wood, and the player takes both 
these at once within his lips, and 
blows while fingering the holes. 
This is accompanied by a tattoo on 
earthen drums covered with fish- 
skin. But the favourite reed in- 
strument of the Egyptian boatmen 
is the Arghool, which is a sort of 
humble relation to our Scotch bag- 
pipes. In one variety the bag is 
formed of a small goat-skin. 

The Nefyr or Arab trumpet is 
also interesting as having probably 
been the ancestor of our own brass 
wind instruments. It is a long 
straight tube of brass, from which 
the player throws forth the shrill- 
est possible sounds, apparently 
quite at random, to blend with the 
discordant hubbub produced by 
kettle-drums, castanets, and other 
instruments of ear-torture. 

Not only did the Arabs derive a 
totally new system of music from 
Persia, but when the Turks in 
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their turn conquered that land they 
carried back captive musicians to 
instruct the people of Constanti- 
nople. It is said that the con- 
queror, Amurath, who seems to 
have rivalled Nero in brutality, 
was, like him, keenly susceptible 
to the joys of music; and while 
30,000 of the gallant defenders 
of Bagdad were being butchered 
in cold blood by his command, a 
celebrated harpist ventured to ap- 
proach, and sang so pathetically 
that Amurath ordered that the 
carnage should cease. 

It is said that the Persians have 
the most musical voices of any 
Eastern nations, and are free from 
the ordinary nasal twang. Their 
singing is, however, marred, ac- 
cording to our ideas, by the excess 
of trills and shakes. But then, 
how can our taste agree with that 
of people who on a wedding morn- 
ing escort the bride to her bath 
with a procession headed by a 
troop of musicians playing oboes, 
flutes, and drums! 

The Chang, a sort of harp, once 
so popular with Persians, Arabs, 
and Turks, has now fallen into 
disuse, its place being taken by 
various sorts of guitars, some of 
which are very beautiful instru- 
ments, with a body of inlaid wood, 
and ten strings of wire, steel and 
brass ; it is played with a plectrum 
of wax and brass, 

Perhaps the most peculiar of 
Turkish musical instruments is 
that known as Mohammed’s Stand- 
ard, which consists of a brass frame 
with numerous bells, on the top 
of a long pole surmounted by the 
crescent and streamers of horse- 
hair. It figures in Janissary or 
military bands, in concert with 
various drums great and small, 
trumpets, horns, and cymbals, 
which produce noise enough to 
put any foe to flight. 

2N 
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That such a triumph has been 
obtained by our own beloved 
national music we are all aware, 
for is it not recorded in one of 
our favourite historic ballads how 


** The Esk was swollen sae red an’ sae 
deep, 
But shouther to shouther the brave lads 
keep : 
Twa thousand swam ower to fell Eng- 
lish ground, 
An’ danced themselves dry to the 
pibroch’s sound. 
Dumfounder’d the English saw, they 
saw—- : 
Dumfounder’d they heard the blaw, 
the blaw ; 
DUMFOUNDER’D THEY A’ RAN AWA’, 
AWA’, 
FRAE THE HUNDRED PIPERS AN’ A’, 
AN’ A.’ 


I am quite sure that no Southron 
will for a moment question the 
veracity of this incident ! 

Even a single stand of pipes 
has done right good service in 
putting to flight the most savage 
of foes, as when, in the Peninsular 
war, a solitary piper somehow 
found himself separated from his 
regiment, and in imminent peril 
from a whole pack of hungry 
wolves. With the calmness of 
desperation he blew up his chan- 
ter, and what was his joy when, 
at the first skirl of the pipes, the 
whole pack turned tail and fled / 

Passing on to consider what 
may be called purely savage music. 
There are scarcely any tribes in 
the known world who have not 
some primitive form of musical 
instrument. Probably the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, the Fuegians, and 
the Mincopies are the only races 
so distinguished, and even these 
have their own notions of singing. 
For convenience Mr Brown classi- 
fies savage instruments into three 
groups: first, those of the Afri- 
can tribes; secondly, the North 


American Indians, including the 
Eskimos of Alaska on the north, 
and the natives of Mexico on the 
south ; thirdly, the instruments of 
Central America, South America, 
and Oceana, including Australia, 
New Zealand, and all Pacific Isles 
south of the equator. 

In all these lands the native in- 
struments die out so rapidly after 
the importation of “trade” music 
from more civilised countries, that 
it is already exceedingly difficult to 
obtain anything like a complete col- 
lection,—-a difficulty which in some 
cases is increased by something of 
veneration for the old instruments, 
especially the drums and rattles 
used by sorcerers in many lands 
from Brazil to Lapland. “The 
Greenlanders,” says Rowbotham, 
“use the drum to conjure up 
spirits — the Samoyedes to drive 
them away.” The American In- 
dian woos his love by the beating 
of his love-drum, while the Mar- 
quesans murder silence by batter- 
ing on mammoth drums fifteen 
feet in height, while feasting be- 
neath the cool shade of lovely 
trees. Probably, however, their 
drums are like those of Fiji and 
other South Sea isles, which consist 
only of a huge hollowed log, which 
is struck with two sticks, and in the 
hands of a practised player gives 
forth a very fine deep tone. A fine 
resonant tone is also obtained by 
simply striking bamboos on the 
ground, which in all those isles is 
the regular accompaniment of songs 
and dances. 

The African negroes seem to be 
the most imaginative in the mat- 
ter of rude music, one of their 
most peculiar instruments being 
the Marimba, which consists of 
twelve flat pieces of wood, which 
form the keys; to each of these 
are attached a couple of gourds, 
which supply the required reso- 
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nance, and the whole is fixed in 
a wooden frame, and suspended 
by a cord passing round the neck 
of the player. The negroes of 
Guatemala have a variety of 
this instrument, with twice as 
many keys (or wooden bars), on 
which three players strike simul- 
taneously with ruber-tipped drum- 
sticks. In place of the gourds, 
they suspend hollow pieces of 
wood beneath each wooden key. 

In Speke’s Journals in Central 
Africa, he describes a negro con- 
cert in which one player per- 
formed on the aforesaid Marimba, 
another on a harp with seven 
strings, others on flutes, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, and sundry smaller 
drums. This was a peaceful con- 
cert, but in time of war the din 
produced by drums, horns, gong- 
gongs, and castanets was appal- 
ling. 

In Dahomey, where the people 
delight in singing, dancing, and 
cutting off heads, Forbes wit- 
nessed a ‘‘ procession of the king’s 
wealth,” in which twenty men 
carried a great drum ornamented 
with twenty human skulls, six 
more carried another ornamented 
with twelve skulls, while thirty 
women carried one decorated with 
twenty-four skulls. They also 
have drums made of pottery, 
which are said to be covered 
with human skin. 

Perhaps the simplest idea of a 
drum is that used by the Bush- 
men, which consists simply of a 
wooden bowl containing a little 
water, and tightly covered with 
skin. On this they beat an 
accompaniment to their dances. 
Another instrument of the Bush- 
men consists of a hollow calabash 
attached to a musical bow, on 
which is stretched a twisted string 
‘of sinews, on which the performer 
plays with a thin stick. This is 
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described as “a selfish kind of 
music,” inasmuch as the musician 
having one end of the bow con- 
stantly between his teeth, itssounds 
vibrate powerfully to his own ears, 
but are lost to those of his neigh- 
bours! Would that such selfish- 
ness in music could be more fre- 
quently practised ! 

Of stringed instruments a curi- 
ous one is the Ombi of the 
Balakai, which is a sort of harp 
made of thin pieces of resonant 
wood, covered with leather pre- 
pared from the ear of an elephant 
or snake-skin. It has eight strings 
cut from the dried root of a tree. 
Various negro tribes have instru 
ments akin to this. The Nanga 
of the Niam-Niams, which is 
something between a harp and a 
mandolin, has strings made from 
the long wiry hairs in the giraffe’s 
tail. 

One tribe in the Soudan has a 
rude lyre, the strings of which are 
supported on a bridge formed of 
the large mussel-shell. Shells 
also figure in conjurers’ rattles, 
which are composed of many odd 
things ; and I myself purchased in 
the Fijian Isles a dancer’s decora- 
tion, consisting of about a hun- 
dred or more strings of loosely 
strung snail-shells, hanging from 
a waist-belt to the knee, and of 
course producing an incessant 
rattling. 

A peculiar African rattle con- 
sists simply of a few pebbles in- 
side of a hollow gourd. At certain 
festivals hundreds of women and 
children go forth bearing these, 
and trying who can rattle the 
loudest. This is the rattle used 
by “the rain-maker” when he 
seeks to draw rain to the thirsty 
earth. 

Some of the African tribes ex- 
cel in their performances on huge 
cumbrous horns — wooden tubes 
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five feet in length, on which they 
are said to produce runs, trills, 
and shakes as accurately as on a 
flute, modulating their tones from 
infinite tenderness to the sound of 
a lion’s roar ! 

Apparently the only approach 
to a negro violin is a very rude 
instrument made of a gourd with 
a deerskin top, and having a sin- 
gle string of cow’s hair, which is 
played with a bow of the same. 
Very few tribes possess even this ; 
indeed the discovery of stringed 
instruments always marks a de- 
cided advance in the musical 
growth of any nation, and the 
invention of some form of Jew’s- 
harp has almost invariably been 
the first step towards evolving 
more powerful instruments. 

In these rude instruments we 
see every stage in the growth of 
wind instruments, from the single 
pierced bamboo to the Syrinx or 
Pan’s pipes. Examples are found 
in British Guiana, of which the 
longest reeds are four feet in 
length. Next comes the addi- 
tion of a wind-bag and a drone, 
which we find in some form in 
many lands, 

The negroes of the Congo and 
the Ashantees each have a rude 
bagpipe, very shrill and piercing 
in tone. 

Time fails me to speak of the 
love-flutes of the Dakota and 
Sioux Indians—of their black 
war-drum, decorated with mys- 
terious figures—of the medicine- 
man’s drum smeared with vermil- 
ion, or the common drum on 
which the Indian who desires to 
soothe his nerves hammers in 
private for hours at a time. But 


I may not quite pass by the Sioux 
rattle, which is sometimes fastened 
as a bracelet to the wrist of the 
conjurer, sometimes waved in the 
air. <A tightly blown bladder 
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containing pebbles and various 
trifles coloured red, is efficacious ; 
but far better is a combination of 
bits of copper and tin, pieces of 
elk-tusks, deers’ toes, quills, turtle- 
shells, and rattles of the rattle- 
snake. 

A very peculiar Sioux instru- 
ment is the Moose-call, which is 
supposed to produce tones like the 
plaint of the love-sick elk. It is 
a wooden flute, about four feet in 
length, and its notes, when heard 
from afar across the water, are 
said to be sweet and sad. 

A Dakota orchestra consists of 
about three drums, a dozen wind 
instruments, and perhaps twenty 
different sorts of rattles, and as 
many tappers, which are simply 
wooden rods held upright and 
tapped continuously on some ob- 
ject such as a buffalo-rib or the 
blade of a tomahawk, the sound 
varying with the object struck, 
and producing a curious undertone 
to the chanting of many voices. 
The performances of these orches- 
tras sometimes continue for several 
weeks ata time. Dr Sweeny tells 
how he had the privilege of hear- 
ing a tune which had begun ten 
days before his arrival, continued 
during two weeks he was station- 
ary, and lasted for three weeks 
after his departure ! 

Apparently the only stringed 
instrument of the American In- 
dians is a very rude form of 
violin with bow, invented by the 
Apaches. It has only a single 
string made of horse-hair, as is 
also the bow. 

The Mexican Indians are 
especially rich in rattles and 
whistles of fanciful form. Row- 
botham tells us that the ancient 
Mexicans carved rattles repre- 
senting snakes crushing toads in 
their coils, whistles like birds or 
men’s heads, and tambourines to 
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represent a snake biting a tor- 
toise’s head. The modern Mexi- 
can occasionally gives a Christian 
character to his guitar by decorat- 
ing the face of it with a cross, a 
chalice, and a paten. 

The drum and rattle figure 
equally prominently among the 
treasures of the Alaskan Indians, 
the rattles being generally carved 
to represent some animal, such as 
a frog, a kingfisher, an owl, or a 
dead man with protruding tongue. 
Some represent the “spirit of the 
drowned,” which is a nondescript 
creature, something between a 
man and an otter, who cannot 
sing but only whistles, and is al- 
ways playing tricks on mortals. 

The Eskimos on the north coast 
of Alaska have no instrument 
except adrum, made of a circle of 
wood, over which is stretched a 
head of skin, lashed with braided 
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sinews. This is also the only 
instrument of the Laplanders 
and Greenlanders, who frequently 
make it of the skin of a whale’s 
tongue, stretched over a circle of 
whalebone, and held by a whale- 
bone handle, while the Green- 
lander sings of the seal-hunt, of 
the great deeds of his ancestors, 
or of the joy of welcoming the 
long- absent sun; and the by- 
standers croon a sort of running 
accompaniment in low under- 
tones. 

Of such a subject it is difficult 
to give any just idea without the 
numerous illustrations by which 
Mr Brown has made the subject so 
very clear, and which include draw- 
ings of many rare and curious 
musical instruments of Europe— 
France, Germany, Russia, Greece, 
Italy, Spain, and Madeira. 

C. F. Gorpon CummMIne, 
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CIVILISATION, 


"Tis very commonly said (per- 
haps no assertion is less likely to 
be disputed) that the age of mir- 
acles is past; yet the statement 
will hardly bear analysis, unless 
the word “ miracle” is used only in 
a secondary and special sense. Dr 
Johnson defines it as “a wonder, 
an event contrary to the laws of 
nature”; but Professor Skeat, a 
later and stricter etymologist, only 
gives “‘a wonder, a prodigy”; and 
on turning to find his interpreta- 
tion of “ prodigy,” lo! he can only 
explain it as ‘‘a portent, a won- 
der.” Now, if a miracle is nothing 
more than something astonishing, 
something to excite wonder, surely 
the age of miracles is in full swing; 
surprises lie in wait for us round 
the corner of each new almanac. 
On the other hand, if we adopt Dr 
Johnson’s alternative interpreta- 
tion, the proposition is as unstable 
as ever, for the Doctor himself 
would assuredly have considered 
that to travel from London to 
Edinburgh in eight hours would be 
“contrary to the laws of nature.” 
During the whole history of the 
world, up to his time, the fastest 
locomotion on land had been by 
means of horses yoked to wheeled 
vehicles ; imagination failed to 
surmise anything beyond what 
could be accomplished by the 
fleetest animals harnessed to the 
most perfect chariot. Sir Walter 
Scott was not deficient in imagina- 
tion, but.one has only to turn to 
the opening paragraphs of the 
‘Heart of Mid-Lothian’ to recog- 
nise the author’s conviction that 
travelling had been brought to 
perfection. When he wrote, “ Per- 
haps the echoes of Ben Nevis may 
soon be awakened by the bugle, 
not of a warlike chieftain, but of 


the guard of a mail-coach,” he 
evidently thought he was trespass- 
ing beyond the verge of probabil- 
ity; yet in a few months from 
now these echoes will resound to 
the clatter and roar of express 
trains, devouring the ground at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
Could Sir Walter see this, what 
could he do but exclaim with 
one of his own creatures, “ Pro- 
digious”? To him it would ap- 
pear a miracle. 

But, considered as a mere 
achievement of human ingenuity 
and perseverance applying natural 
forces, it would not be miraculous 
in the special sense of the term. 
A genuine miracle must be an act 
or process transcending and inde- 
pendent of all natural law — an 
impossibility, in fact. For in- 
stance, there never was a time 
when the Irishman’s aspiration to 
be in two places at once, “like a 
bird,” could be fulfilled, for that 
would violate what we must re- 
cognise as a law which no sane 
person would spend a single hour 
in studying to evade, that no 
single body can simultaneously 
occupy more than one whi. There 
are doubtless laws in nature of 
which we know nothing, and there- 
fore have not yet recognised ; feats 
performed by means of these laws 
may seem to us miracles, but we 
have no right to call them super- 
natural because we cannot trace 
the action of the law. 

There is no irreverence to Scrip- 
ture involved in this assertion. 
We see through a glass darkly ; 
we know in part. The Lawgiver 
reveals Himself to us by the 
action of His own laws, by us 
imperfectly understood; that ac- 
tion has in past times transcended 
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or evaded the observation of those 
who witnessed certain events which 
we class as miracles, just as the 
possibility of travelling sixty miles 
an hour transcended the imagina- 
tion of Sir Walter Scott, and just 
as the nature of the electric cur- 
rent has hitherto evaded definition 
by men of science: each of these 
phenomena are miracles in the 
sense that they justly excite our 
wonder, but not in the sense that 
they are supernatural. The firmer 
a man’s faith in the unseen, the 
firmer must be his conviction that 
although there are many things 
superhuman, there is nothing 
supernatural. It is a redundant 
adjective ; everything that exists 
is natural, for nature is omni- 
present, and by its laws everything 
that is unnatural ceases to exist. 
The most striking miracle that can 
take place—the restoration of the 
dead to life—is not one whit more 
miraculous or beyond our powers 
than the origin of life itself or the 
circulation of the blood. So long, 
therefore, as there remain un- 
fathomed mysteries such as these, 
so long the age of miracles en- 
dures. 

Looking back along the road 
travelled by human beings in what 
we conceitedly call the March of 
Civilisation, what a blundering, 
crooked track it is! how much 
shorter the journey might have 
been made! How deeply the 
ground is trampled where fre- 
quent conflicts have taken place ! 
how many mighty barriers thrown 
across it by lawgivers, ecclesiastics, 
warriors, may still be traced by 
their crumbling ruins. ‘“ That 


which we call progress,” observes 
Mr Leslie Stephen, “is for the 
most part a process of finding the 
right path by tumbling into every 
ditch on each side of the way.” 
Can it be claimed that our course 
even now is less staggering and 
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blindfold than heretofore? Con- 
sider, for instance, the precautions 
taken for the physical development 
of the human race. It is possible 
that in after-ages our posterity 
will look back with amazement to 
the nineteenth century, when peo- 
ple in the van of civilisation freely 
devoted mind and means to devel- 
oping the most capable strains of 
domestic animals, and were con- 
tent to leave the perpetuation 
of their own species to utterly 
random haphazard. The mighty 
Clydesdale dray-horse, the racer 
with lungs and legs enabling him 
to outstrip the hurricane, and 
the shaggy little Shetland, are 
members of identically the same 
species : in the two first, qualities 
latent in the original animal have 
been developed by thoughtful se- 
lection of parents, and in the last 
have had to manifest themselves 
only in the degree permitted by 
an inclement climate and scanty 
food. Were the same discretion 
and control exercised in the pre- 
liminaries of human matrimony, 
instead of leaving them all to the 
guidance of a proverbially blind 
little god or the calculations of 
mercenary prudence, what physical 
and intellectual miracles might not 
follow! Each succeeding genera- 
tion might excel the last in sym- 
metry, beauty of countenance, the 
use of all the senses duly balanced 
by intellectual qualities. Gentle- 
men there might then be — not 
classified as such on account of 
their balance at the banker's or 
the superficial trick of caste, but 
because they would be genile in the 
strict sense—i.e., men of birth— 
till in time a mongrel would be as 
out of place in human society as it 
is now in a pack of fox-hounds. 
Disappointment, of course, might 
be expected in the earlier stages 
of the system. The offspring of 
an alliance carefully selected to 
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produce a race of coal -heavers 
might conceive an invincible de- 
sire to become a Court florist, or 
one destined to excel as a musician 
be possessed with an unreasonable 
impulse to be a member of Parlia- 
ment; but firm and scientific ad- 
ministration might be relied on 
to eradicate these eccentricities in 
time. Some people may be dis- 
posed to think the present Gov- 
ernment have allowed a _ great 
opportunity to go past when they 
constituted a Ministry of Agricul- 
ture by Act of Parliament, instead 
of setting up a Ministry of Matri- 
mony. However, this is a hazard- 
ous subject: it is rather of what 
Civilisation has done for us than 
of what it might have done, or 
may do, that it is intended to treat 
in this paper. 

To resume the metaphor of a 
march (for which I am in no de- 
gree responsible)—one looking back 
over the line of it may descry in 
the distance certain races that 
seem hardly yet to have started, 
and he is perhaps puzzled to ac- 
count for their laggardness. Arith- 
metic is the simplest of the three 
R’s, as well as the most indis- 
pensable in anything like busi- 
ness, yet there are primitive races 
whose language fails to define any 
proportion beyond duality. Some 
of the Australasian tribes reckon 
up to two and no further—every- 
thing beyond that being comprised 
in a word meaning “ plenty.” The 
West Australians have advanced 
a little further, and by means of 
counting their fingers and toes, 
and (in the higher standards) 
other people’s fingers and toes, 
may be considered quite ready 
reckoners. One of these, wishing 
to express “fifteen,” would say, 
 Marh-jin-belli- belli -gudjir-jina- 
bang-ga”—that is, “a hand on 
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either side and half the feet.” The 
Tonga Islanders are a long way 
further on, for they not only can 
count up to 100,000, but have 
given proof of a highly developed 
sense of humour. They got bored 
by the French explorer Labillar- 
diére, who “ pressed them further, 
and obtained numerals up to 1000 
billions, which were duly printed, 
but proved on later examination 
to be partly nonsense words and 
partly indelicate expressions ; so 
that the supposed series of high 
numerals forms at once a little 
vocabulary of Tonga indecency, 
and a warning as to the probable 
results of taking down unchecked 
answers from question - worried 
savages,” 

Think what a vast interval of 
education a mind in this primitive 
state has to traverse before it can 
apprehend the bare existence of 
the legion numerals handled by 
mathematicians, let alone handling 
them himself. Talk of miracles! 
Herein is one far worthier of 
wonder than the Indian juggler’s 
magic mango, that the dwarfish in- 
tellect whose reckoning power fails 
to apprehend definitely more than 
“we two”—everything over that 
being an unnumbered crowd—can 
be trained to grasp even the ele- 
mentary measurements of science, 
such as that of the velocity of 
light, and, thus trained, compre- 
hend the magnitude involved in 
the fact that the rays which left 
the star Aldebaran Beta 50,000 
years ago are only just reaching 
the earth now, though they have 
been travelling hither through the 
intervening space at the rate of 
180,000 miles a second ever since. 
To cause the warm blood to course 
again through dead veins, or to 
change water into wine, are more 
sudden, but scarcely more wonder- 





1 Primitive Culture, by Professor E. Tylor, vol. i. chap. vii. 
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stirring feats than wakening the 
dormant faculties of the mind or 
turning ignorance into knowledge. 

Ages ago a Pheenician mer- 
chant, ingenious beyond his fel- 
lows, and overwhelmed by the in- 
creasing multitude and complexity 
of his transactions, devised a series 
of symbols by means of which, 
scratched on tablets of baked clay, 
he was enabled to exchange infor- 
mation with traders at a distance. 
“Behold how great a matter a 
little fire kindleth!” What a 
blaze of illumination may be 
traced to that uncertain spark! 
A faculty took its birth therefrom, 
second only in importance to 
articulate speech. Hitherto in- 
tercourse in absence had been as 
impossible as it is now for a man 
to be simultaneously in more than 
one place. Henceforth distance in 
space and time were alike set at 
naught ; the wall of Pyramus was 
penetrated ; the king’s sign-manual 
commanded obeisance in the utter- 
most parts of his realm; lovers’ 
flames were fanned even when 
their whispers were hushed by 
distance ; and, marvel of marvels, 
men being dead yet spoke in their 
own words to countless unborn 
generations. A man must be in 
love—a woman must be a mother 
—before either can realise the full 
value of letters. There are some 
who never find themselves in either 
of these conditions—to whom per- 
haps correspondence has been so 
watered down by frequency and 
by the added importunity of tele- 
grams that they have come to look 
on the post-bag as an irksome in- 
cident, like shaving. And all of 
us (lovers and mothers excepted, 
bien entendu) have suffered indo- 
lence to interfere with intercourse 
by letter. Lord Byron wrote let- 
ters not amiss, yet even he willing- 
ly shirked putting pen to paper. 
“No letters to-day,” he notes in 
his journal ; “so much the better 
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—no answers.” We are prone to 
assume that the age of correspond- 
ence, like that of miracles, has 
passed away; if that is so, it has 
happened through our own neglect. 
Letters are but written conversa- 
tion: bright, natural conversation 
is the outward and visible sign of 
friendship; and bright, natural 
letters are as delightful and as 
highly valued as ever—only we 
are too lazy to write them. Yet 
what loads of leisure some people 
have! How few of the young 
men (young women must be cred- 
ited with plenty of industry in 
correspondence) who loll away 
rainy hours in country houses over 
the pages of sporting and society 
papers ever think of taking up a 
pen to exchange thoughts with dis- 
tant friends! Let us pry into the 
correspondence of a member of 
this enviable class, taking care to 
fix on one who is heart-whole, un- 
trammelled by engagement with 
any fair—for, of course, the mind 
of the enamoured male is abnor- 
mally active, and drives the quill 
far and fast. 

It is perhaps the afternoon of 
Sunday, often a period of self-re- 
proach by reason of the seductions 
of luncheon all too generous. The 
golden youth rises from before the 
fire, yawns, stretches himself, and, 
asking his host what time the post 
goes out, straddles off to the smok- 
ing-room, observing that he has a 
lot of letters to write. This young 
gentleman has received an educa- 
tion costly beyond the wildest 
dreams of the medieval student: 
he is one on whom thousands of 
pounds have been lavished to give 
him the standing of a scholar; he 
has means enough to make him 
absolute disposer of his own time, 
and is of such station in life where 
a considerable degree of mental 
culture may be expected. Here 
are surely the head and the hand 
to bring the Pheenician’s invention 
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to consummate fruit. Learning 
and leisure, with all the luxuri- 
ous appliances of a wealthy coun- 
try house at their command, ham- 
pered by no irritating defect of 
circumstance—mind will commune 
with mind; and as we prepare to 
look over his shoulder, we antici- 
pate a real intellectual treat. 

Drawing a sheet of exquisite 
smoothness from the stand, and 
dipping a new grey-goose quill 
in a silver fox-head inkstand, the 
scribe pauses, biting the feather 
of the pen and gazing with a far- 
off look out of the window. His 
eye wanders over the soaked lawn, 
which was once the cloister garth of 
an ancient religious house. Even 
so in olden days may a monk, 
wearied with the task of illumin- 
ating a psalter, have rested his eyes 
on the same emerald sward. To 
tell the truth, our friend is puz- 
zled to remember the day of the 
month, though that happens to 
be displayed in large black figures 
in a frame on the mantelpiece. 
The mental effort seems too much 
for him, for, laying down his pen, 
he pulls out a morocco- leather 
cigar-case ; and it is not till he 
has a fine regalia under way that 
he begins a letter 


To his Sister. 


‘*Carot Priory, SoPpPINGHAM, 
Sunday. 

“Dear Potity,—Please tell the 
governor I shall arrive on Tuesday 
by the 5.15, and will he send a 
trap for me. Raining like any- 
thing.— Yours, Bo.” 


Evidently he reserves the confi- 
dence, always so facile and full 
between brother and sister, for 
their early meeting. 

Before beginning the next let- 
ter, some minutes are devoted to 
reflection and calculation, aided 
by the aromatic incense of Ha- 
vannah. Ah! he is now going to 
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commit to some intimate friend 
choice thoughts from that well- 
shaped, capable head. But no; 
the letter is 


To the Secretary, Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 


“Captain de Crespigny, No. 
1,291,065,” (shade of the great 
Crusader! what think you of your 
direct descendant having to cer- 
tify his identity. by a number like 
a convict’s?) “requests that 1000 
c. f. E.C. cartridges, No. 6 shot, 
may be sent to him at Hieover 
Hall, Huntingfield.” 


The third and last is going to 
be the letter to admit us to the 
writer’s mind, for it is 


To his Friend. 


“Dear O_p Man,— You wanted 
to know what we did here. Fri- 
day—Cockshot Wood, 5 guns, 720 
pheas., 213 hares, 30 rab., 2 wood- 
cock, 18 various ; total, 1083. Sat- 
urday — Bangover Covers, 105 
pheasants, 65 part., 19 hares, 573 
rabb., 10 woodcock, 2 various; 
total, 774. Weather blagard [sic], 
powder straightish. We don’t 
shoot to-morrow ; there’s a rotten 
cattle-show or something. I’m off 
on Tuesday—home. Haven't seen 
you for an age. I don’t suppose 
we shall meet till about the Derby. 
Take care of your life.— Yours 
ever, Bo DE ORESPIGNY.” 


Alas! it seems as if the cheapness 
of correspondence has_ brought 
upon it the proverbial corollary. 
Yet this is an age of copious, if 
not fastidious, reading. It is still 
recognised as a duty to society to 
make one’s self as agreeable as 
may be in conversation. It would 
therefore seem worth the little ex- 
tra trouble involved to make a 
letter as attractive as a paragraph 
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in an evening paper. If it were 
once realised that it is as much 
a breach of good manners to write 
slatternly as to speak curtly, the 
habit of adequate literary expres- 
sion would soon be acquired. It 
is as integral to good breeding 
to amuse or inform a friend at a 
distance as to do so to one sitting 
in the next place at dinner. 

It is easily imagined how, in 
former times, the arrival of the 
weekly post must have been a 
vivid incident in the dulness of 
country life; but 


‘‘ Born a goddess, Dulness never dies,” 


and she seems to have avenged 
herself for the greater frequency 
of letters by pouring her spirit 
upon their pages, 

In this country we look back to 
the latter half of the eighteenth 
and the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, as the last period 
when men took enough pains to 
write letters worth reading; but 
we should be slow to admit that 
friendship is less prized now than 
then. Walpole, the prince of cor- 
respondents, quarrelled with most 
of his friends except Sir Horace 
Mann. Perhaps it was distance 
alone that prevented disagreement 
with him ; but how full and warm 
the current of sympathy flows 
through the letters to the end! 
and, but for this art, their friend- 
ship must have died early of star- 
vation. It may be as cynically 
true as ever, that although any 
man can say how many horses or 
cattle he possesses, none can say 
how many friends he reckons: 
still, friendship endures; and, 
while it does so, it is passing 
strange that the priceless link of 
correspondence should be allowed 
to rust. 

At the risk of being wearisome, 
I must carry inquiry into this mat- 
ter a little further. It is assumed 
that, because letters are so cheap 
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and common, they can never be 
again what they were a hundred 
and fifty years ago. It is not 
difficult to imagine what they 
were then. In a certain Scottish 
country house there hangs on the 
wall of the central hall a mighty 
fabric of appliqué work, origin- 
ally intended for and used as a 
carpet. Chairs and sofas are 
covered with the same material. 
It is the handiwork of a former 
lady of the house, and dates from 
1767-77. The faithful effigies of 
hyacinths, crown imperials, fritil- 
laries, honeysuckle, hellebore, tiger- 
lilies, moss and other roses —all 
the lavish heraldry of the sea- 
sons that flaunted in the castle 
parterres in those long-dead years 
—still attest the industry of this 
gentle dame and her maidens. 
One can see them sitting round 
the plum-coloured fabric, stitch- 
ing away as weeks, months, years 
slipped by. The part she had to 
play in life is known to have been 
the “ patient Grizel” business ; 
there remain her letters in wit- 
ness of it, the ink more faded 
than her flowers. Truly to her, 
left to struggle with the narrow 
supplies allowed her by her selfish 
and absent husband, the rare ar- 
rival of the post must have been 
an event much looked forward to 
and greatly prized. But the point 
insisted on is this—it was not the 
rarity of it that gave it value, but 
the trouble people took to make 
their letters compensate for their 
rarity and cost. Obviously, it is 
the people who meet oftenest and 
on the easiest terms who most 
prize each other’s company; 80 
the ease of frequent correspon- 
dence ought to multiply rather 
than detract from its value. It 
is easy to test the truth of this. 
Does the lover of to-day treasure 
one whit less fondly, or read over 
one fraction less frequently, the 
daily letter from his mistress that 
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costs him nothing, than the lover 
of last century, who got a letter 
but once a-week that cost him 
eighteenpence? Does the nine- 
teenth - century mother’s heart 
yearn less achingly over her 
schoolboy’s blotty scrawls, _be- 
cause she receives in a single 
morning more letters from her 
friends than her grandmother got 
in six months? Not a bit. As 
an avenue of intercourse, a bond 
of affection, a source of delight, 
letter-writing has no more lost its 
virtue than speech has, only by 
our slipshod ways we let the wine 
run in the kennel that we used to 
love to set before our friends. 

As with most metaphors, so 
fault may be found with that of a 
march to express the increase of 
civilisation. In some aspects it is 
like a stream that has ceased to run 
in its old channels. For the first 
time in history, from no cause that 
has ever been explained, we are 
without living architecture. In 
every former age, one desiring to 
build a house or a church in- 
structed his architect as to the 
scale of the work, but never 
thought it necessary to specify the 
style. That was spontaneous: in 
the eleventh century the windows 
and doors would have round 
arches ; in the thirteenth century, 
pointed with capitals on the pilas- 
ters; in the fifteenth century the 
‘mode dispensed with capitals—and 
soon. In each age it was assumed 
that the new building would be 
in the fashion of the day. Even 
when that fashion was a renais- 
sance, it was a uniform, well- 
defined renaissance. Not till 
Walpole built Strawberry Hill 
and Scott followed with Abbots- 
ford was it evident that architec- 
ture had ceased to live. Hence- 


forward pretty and _ interesting 
piles might be reared with the 
bones of the mighty dead (with 
becoming respect to comparative 
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anatomy), but houses could no 
more be living fabrics. 

Modern architects can build 
excellent houses in any known 
style: he who pays for them has 
only to specify his fancy. Hence 
the bizarre phenomena of justice 
scowling down Fleet Street from 
the battlements of a feudal fort- 
ress—a Venetian Gothic palace 
trying to smile through the drizzle 
of the Western Highlands—a tim- 
bered, red-tiled, Cheshire manor- 
house perched beside a Renfrew- 
shire coal-pit, like a pretty, smart- 
ly dressed lady in a dust-cart. 

Signs of flickering life survived 
even Strawberry Hill and Abbots- 
ford; there remained till within 
the last quarter century a sem- 
blance of a style of the day. 
Cubitt and Haussman may here- 
after be remembered as the last 
architects whose work carries up- 
on it the evidence of its date. 
After them—chaos: Queen Anne 
elbows the Abencerrages, King 
John rubs shoulders with Adelphi 
Adams, and the niggling confec- 
tionery of our native Tudor cringes 
before 


‘‘Those marble garments of the ancient 
ods, 
Which the blaspheming hand of Baby- 
lon 
Hath gathered out of ruins, and hath 
raised 
In this, her dark extremity of guilt.” 


One is led to wonder what kind 
of sentiment will hang in after- 
ages round the ruins of the nine- 
teenth century. It has been said 
that, prone as men are to reviv- 
als, no one will ever be tempted 
to revive the eighteen hundreds. 
It is indeed difficult to imagine 
any one studiously reconstructing 
Buckingham Palace (itself a dis- 
torted renaissance), nor can one 
believe that any degree of an- 
tiquity can ever invest it with the 
charm that hangs over the wasted 
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walls of Holyrood, or even the 
well-preserved dowagerhood of 
Hampton Court. 

One thing is certain, —our 
architects are preparing a pretty 
comedy of errors for future gen- 
erations of antiquaries. Massive 
Norman keeps that frown over 
English meadows, hoar peel-towers 
of the Border, dismal brochs on 
Highland capes, countless country 
churches and manor-houses—each 
has an intelligible story for the 
traveller; but heaven help him 
who shall try five hundred years 
hence to read the tale of nine- 
teenth- century civilisation by 
means of its buildings! 

We do not realise the full absurd- 
ity of it now—perhaps it is as well 
for the tempers of some of us that 
we do not; but it will reflect lit- 
tle credit on our art hereafter. 
A spick-and-span house built in 
the fashion of a medieval baron’s 
stronghold is a common object on 
a Surrey heath or at a seaside 
watering-place. As parts of a de- 
tached villa, towers with machico- 
lated battlements and loopholed 
turrets are really nothing but an 
elaborate practical joke ; an eligible 
seaside residence tricked out with 
these is about as serious as the 
men-at-arms in a Lord Mayor's 
show. The architect displays a 
creditable acquaintance with arch- 
ology, but the effect is not more 
pleasant than when a grown per- 
son affects juvenile airs. 

But however absurd some re- 
sults of the Gothic revival may 
be, we are bound to be grateful 
for others. Receiving its main 
impulse from the skill of Pugin, 
guided and strengthened by the 
exquisite feeling and noble lan- 
guage of the author of the ‘Stones 
of Venice,’ it has taken such firm 
hold of the popular imagination 
that each year sees more intelli- 
gent care bestowed on our ancient 
buildings. In its early fervour it 
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was the cause of terrible ravages 
from the hand of the restorer, but 
even his work is carried on more 
reverently now; and as for pull- 
ing down or wantonly defacing— 
an effectual stop has been put to 
these. One can hardly imagine 
a state of public opinion that 
would allow of such an act being 
perpetrated as that of which the 
writer has lately seen mournful 
traces in a certain ruined Scot- 
tish priory. The south doorway of 
the nave is of late Norman work, 
enriched with delicately carved 
mouldings: in adapting the build- 
ing to the requirements of a modern 
Scottish kirk (presumably about 
two hundred years ago), a deep, 
straight groove has been cut right 
through the ornament on each side 
of the arch, in order to support 
the gable of a porch. 

Certainly one of the pleasanter 
signs of recent civilisation is a 
new-born respect for relics of the 
past. It is a sentiment which 
may not, perhaps, rank as a moral 
virtue, but is to be prized, if on 
no other account, for the keen en- 
joyment it confers. No doubt the 
present often jars harshly with the 
past, yet often it falls into unex- 
pected harmony with it. One 
spring afternoon I strolled into 
the gardens surrounding the cathe- 
dral of Tours. The sun shone 
brightly on the young leaves; an 
artillery band was playing; the 
townsfolk strolled about or sat 
under the trees, the men, as usual, 
vying with each other in ugliness 
of attire—the women, no doubt, 
displaying travesty of the last but 
two Parisian fashion; children 
ran about; nurses wheeled per- 
ambulators,—in short, it was just 
such a gathering as may be wit- 
nessed on a fine day in any French 
garrison town. But what has 
stamped it as one of the fairest 
scenes in a life’s memory is that 
high over the delicate greenery 
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soared the grey cathedral towers, 
shining softly like columns of 
dull silver against the blue vault. 
Eighteen generations or more have 
been laid in the earth since these 
stones were reared heavenward ; 
rough fellows we should count 
the builders if they stood among 
us now, and we should expect 
them to be astonished at our pro- 
gress, nor would they disappoint 
us: yet it was their handiwork 
that gave peculiar charm to the 
scene. The band would have 
played, the sun shone, the trees 
given as soft a shade, but the whole 
thing would have been forgotten 
as a sleepy /éte-day but for those 
cathedral towers, which a modern 
architect might mimic, but could 
not design. 

With all our accumulated ex- 
perience we lack discretion in the 
art of enjoyment—seem indeed 
to be getting worse rather than 
better in this respect, more stupid 
rather than wise. It is only pos- 
sible within reasonable limits to 
touch on an instance of this here 
and there, but a very obvious one 
may be taken at random. The 
hue of gold is that from which 
the eye derives the fullest delight 
—not yellow, as of a buttercup, 
but the hue of the metal itself. 
There is in it a sense of fulness 
and richness, a blending of glow 
and coolness, which the old illumi- 
nators well understood, and which 
no other substance can give. 
Plainly, then, continence of taste 
would forbid the vulgar use of 
gold, even after profusion of dis- 
covery had put it within every 
one’s reach. The cupola of St 
Paul’s, the vanes of Westminster, 
the gates of the Monarch’s park— 
on such as these it may be most 
rightly spread, for these are what 
we have of most noble; but it is 
not reserved for these—it is used 
in the king’s palace not so pro- 
fusely as in the gin palace, not 
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alone on the state coach but on 
the panels of every hackney cab: 
the trade advertisement, the pub- 
lican’s sign —everything that is 
common and much that is unclean 
—borrows the lustre of gilding, 
till our jaded sight loses the sense 
of what should be matchless 
beauty, and we derive less pleas- 
ure from it than a negro rightly 
does from contemplating his glass 
beads. It is a sound canon of 
taste that places ormolu under the 
same ban as stucco. 

However, it is idle to repine, 
for if sumptuary law were ever to 
be revived, there are perhaps sores 
for it to deal with deeper than this 
mere surface irritation. 

It may not be too much to hope 
that the reverence which is be- 
ginning to be shown for ancient 
monuments may be extended to 
animate and inanimate nature. 
Hitherto civilisation has dealt 
harshly with lands and their wild 
creatures, altering the face of the 
former and brushing aside the 
latter to make way for omnivor- 
ous, insatiate man. In this coun- 
try the regret that has long weighed 
on the minds of the few at the 
sight of devastated landscapes 
has at length, almost too late, be- 
gun to find expression in the voice 
of the many. On no question 
does Parliament show more vigi- 
lant jealousy than on those touch- 
ing encroachment on waste lands ; 
railway engineers may no longer 
regard a common as a space in- 
tended by nature to have a branch 
line run through it. But scored 
and seared and deeply smirched 
as is the fair face of our island, 
a similar process is going on in all 
parts of this overcrowded globe. 
Many of us are old enough to re- 
member the publication of Mr 
Gordon Cumming’s work on Afri- 
can adventure and sport, describ- 
ing how he carried out the pur- 
pose defined in his preface—‘ to 
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penetrate into the interior further 
than the foot of civilised man had 
yet trodden.” His pages reek 
with the slaughter of countless 
pachyderms as well as of elands, 
giraffes, and lions. The term of 
a single human generation has 
sufficed to extinguish these noble 
forms of life in Bechuanaland ; 
their existence is, indeed, incom- 
patible with civilisation, unless by 
timely and kindly forethought 
the example of the United States 
Government is followed in reserv- 
ing large tracts as national parks, 
wherein some of the old world 
animals may be preserved. 

We may plume ourselves, not 
without reason, on the restrictions 
placed in late years on the cruelty 
of human beings, whether towards 
each other or towards the lower 
animals, It is an astounding 
matter for reflection how long the 
much vaunted ‘‘march” went on 
before it occurred to men that 


the world would be a better place 
if there were less suffering in it. 
Some of the pioneers of civili- 
sation themselves suffered most 


bitterly. No mortal ever was 
born upon this earth more willing 
and capable to leave it a better 
place than he found it than the 
Franciscan friar, Roger Bacon. 
In his day alchemy and astrology 
obscured the field to be afterwards 
explored by the clear lenses of 
chemistry and astronomy; yet, 
hindered as he was by the pre- 
judice and superstition of the 
thirteenth century, his genius 
touched the true clue to physical 
knowledge, and revealed to him, 
as through a mist, the outlines of 
truth. ; 

The vast range of subjects dealt 
with in his little-known works ; the 
spirit in which they are handled, 
so averse from the mysticism and 
obscurantism of his contemporaries, 
—testify to his unflagging zeal and 
seldom erring understanding. One 
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has to picture the breathless, rev- 
erent patience with which he 
watched the veil moving little 
by little aside from the face of 
nature, to note the masculine fibre 
of the mind that steered so stout- 
ly athwart the strong current of 
contemporary thought, before real- 
ising how bitter must have been 
the doom to which jealous ignor- 
ance consigned him. His precious 
writings were torn from him and 
condemned ; he himself, deprived 
of books and writing materials, 
was imprisoned for many years; 
the piercing intellect, forced to 
refrain from observation or re- 
search, brooded in silence over 
the might-have-been. “I was 
imprisoned,” he wrote mournfully 
in after-years, “because of the 
incredible stupidity of those with 
whom I had todo.” Could human 
cruelty devise a more brutal pun- 
ishment than this? 

Oh, but it may be said, this 
happened in the dark ages. Very 
well: skip three hundred years, 
and observe the incidents of the 
“march” just two centuries ago. 
Sir Thomas Browne, Doctor of 
Medicine, the cultivated and lively 
author not only of ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,’ a work devoted to 
the refutation of vulgar errors, 
but of the far deeper and tenderer 
‘Religio Medici,’ appears in the 
witness - box to give evidence 
against two witches. 

More than a hundred years later 
(we are getting towards the recent 
stages of the “march” now) lively 
debates took place in the House 
of Commons upon a bill to abol- 
ish bear-baiting. The bill was 
thrown out by 50 votes to 32, 
although, to illustrate the horrors 
of the system, the Hon. George 
Lamb, member for Dungarvan, 
produced a printed paper (which 
is still in existence) in the form of 
a playbill, having at the top the 
Royal arms between the letters 
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A. R. (Anna Regina), of which 
the following is the text :— 


“At the Bear Garden in Hockley 
in the Hole, near Clerkenwell Green. 

“These are to give notice to all 
gentlemen, gamesters, and others that 
on this present Monday, being the 
27th of April 1702, a great match is 
to be fought by a bald faced Dog of 
Middlesex against a fallow Dog of 
Cow Cross, for a Guinea each Dog, 
five let-goes out of hand, which goes 
fairest and furthest in wins all: bein 
a General Day of Sport by all the Old 
Gamesters and a Great Mad Bull to 
be turned loose in the Game - place, 
with Fire-works all over him, and two 
or three Cats ty’d to his Tail, and 
Dogs after them. Also other variety 
of Bull-baiting and Bear-baiting. Be- 
ginning at two of the Clock.” 


It is true that the advertisement 
was at that time (in 1825) more 
than a century old, but there was 
nothing in the law as it then was 
to prevent similar horrors, and 
the House of Commons refused to 
alter it. 

This brings the matter down to 
our own times. Much has been 
done, but our hands are hardly 
clean enough for complacency yet. 

Few societies have done more 
good work than that for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, 
yet who can walk in the Birdcage 
Walk in the early morning and 
watch the barbarous treatment of 
costers’ donkeys and ponies there, 
without seeing that more is wanted 
than any society, however dili- 
gent, can effect? It is a long, flat 
piece of road, and underfed, over- 
loaded animals are mercilessly raced 
along it. 

It is a pity that horses suffer 
mutely. If they could express 


their torments by yells as piercing 
and loud in proportion to their 
size as, for example, a wounded 
hare utters, we should soon be 
ealightened as to the amount of 
suffering in our streets. Some of 
the hansom cabs which ply there 
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are admirably turned out and 
driven, but there are still many 
whose owners act on the principle 
of a minimum of corn and a max- 
imum of whipcord. In one such 
I was travelling one day: the 
driver plied his whip vigorously 
about the tenderest parts of his 
horse’s flanks, and awkwardly al- 
lowed the lash to strike me across 
the face. The pain was acute, 
and J did not suffer in silence; 
yet for one indirect cut that I 
received in that journey, the 
unfortunate quadruped received 
scores. He received punishment 
at the rate of about fifty lashes 
a-mile, which, if his average daily 
task is moderately computed at 
twelve miles, would give the 
hideous total of six hundred 
lashes a-day ! 

This incident took place in 
broad daylight, but cabmen’s 
night-horses are indeed a pitiful 
class. Nearly all of those that 
are assembled nightly in Palace 
Yard, when the House of Commons 
is sitting, are suffering from navic- 
ular disease, caused by fast work 
on hard pavements. You may see 
the unhappy animals standing with 
first one forefoot, then the other, 
pointed forward to relieve the pain, 
which must resemble toothache on 
a large scale, for it is caused by 
the decay of a bone nearly two 
inches long in the centre of the 
foot. Would society endure horses 
being worked in this condition 
if they could signify their pangs 
as plainly as a fine lady with 
neuralgia ? 

The barbarity of tight bearing- 
reins was forcibly exposed and 
condemned by a writer in ‘ Maga’ 
of June 1875, and certainly the 
excessive use of them thereafter 
became less common; but it is 
still too often to be seen. It 
would not be seen at all if people 
in general understood the peculiar 
form of torture produced by it. 
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A pair of fat, well-groomed, 16- 
hands carriage-horses standing in 
the streets are not subjects to at- 
tract commiseration from passers- 
by; the restless tossing of their 
heads may be taken for the sign of 
pride and spirit: but what heart- 
rending groans could alone ex- 
press what these fine animals have 
to endure! Along the top of a 
horse’s neck runs a massive sinew, 
strong enough to support the lever- 
age of the head; it is attached 
to several vertebre nearest the 
shoulder, then it runs free over 
the crest and becomes attached 
again to the vertebre nearest the 
poll. When the head is pulled 
into the position decreed by man’s 
vanity, the vertebre under the 
crest press hard into the sinew, 
and must cause intense suffering, 
sometimes setting up the inflam- 
mation known as poll-evil. 

Some years ago I was witness 
of an act of great though unin- 
tentional cruelty inflicted by the 
ignorance of scientific people 
concerned in the management of 
an electric exhibition. Among 
other examples of the applica- 
tion of electric lighting was one 
to show it in operation under 
water. A glass globe, filled with 
water, contained a burner in full 
blaze, and—a goldfish. Of course 
the fish was only put in to make 
an attractive object, but one has 
only to remember that fish suffer 
from exposure even to ordinary 
daylight, that the whole surface 
of their bodies is sensitive to it, 
and lastly, that they have no 
eyelids — cannot close their eyes 
—to realise that this was torture 
applied of more than Carthaginian 
ferocity. In this matter of cruelty 
the intentions of this generation 
are undoubtedly good, although 
it seems as if in some respects 
civilisation had outstripped know- 
ledge—as if we had been travel- 
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ling too fast to take sufficient 
thought. 

Although we are all ready to 
take credit for the advance of 
civilisation, there are constantly 
heard complaints about the signs 
of the times. One of the com- 
monest of these is that “servants 
are not what they were.” It 
would be very odd if they were, 
considering that masters pride 
themselves upon being very differ- 
ent from those of olden time, and 
that all the surroundings and man- 
ner of life have altered so much. 
But what is intended to be con- 
veyed is that servants are no 
longer so good as they were. It 
is a peevish and wearisome com- 
plaint that has been heard from 
generation to generation. Even 
such a shrewd observer and frank 
moralist as Defoe gave utterance 
to it nearly two centuries ago. 
Hear his grumble in “ Everybody’s 
Business is Nobody’s Business ” 
about the servant girl of 1725: 


“Her neat leathern shoes are now 
transformed into laced ones with high 
heels ; her yarn stockings are turned 
into fine woollen ones, with silk 
clocks ; and her high wooden pattens 
are kicked away for leathern clogs. 
She must have a hoop, too, as well as 
her mistress; and ee poor linsey- 
woolsey petticoat is changed into a 
good silk one, for four or five yards 
wide at the least. Not to carry the 
description further, in short, plain 
country Joan is now turned into a 
fine city madam,—can drink tea, take 
snuff, and carry herself as high as 
the best.” 


But indeed this spirit of com- 
plaint is of far higher antiquity 
than Defoe’s day. As a narrative, 
few chapters of Holy Writ are 
more graphic than 1 Sam. xxv., 
which describes an episode in the 
knight - errantry of David, the 
future King of Israel. He comes 
to the abode of Nabal, ‘“ whose 
possessions were in Carmel; and 
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the man was very great, . . . and 
the name of his wife was Abigail ; 
and she was a woman of good 
understanding, and of a beautiful 
countenance: but the man was 
churlish, and evil in his doings.” 
Has it not a familiar ring in our 
ears when this rich churl ex- 
claims, ‘‘There be many servants 
that break away from their masters 
nowadays”? Well, at all events, 
persists the dawdator temporis acti, 
there was always a wholesome 
distinction between classes until 
recent years: the aping of gentil- 
ity by such persons as have no 
real claim to the quality has come 
in since the first Reform Act. 
Not so. Here is a passage from 
a letter to the ‘Edinburgh Maga- 
zine’ for September 1785, which 
might have appeared with equal 
freshness in the ‘Saturday Review’ 
of last week :— 


“The word gentleman seems to 
have extended its signification very 
considerably within these last few 
years, and in my memory to have 
comprehended almost every male 
being who wears a linen shirt. The 
gentleman, I was informed, who had 
come to take my measure for a pair 
of black plush breeches, was in the 
lobby ; the gentleman of whom I had 
bought some cart harness had, it 
seems, done me the honour to call 
when I was abroad (7.e., out walking 
or driving, not in foreign parts), and 
had left his name on a card, for- 
sooth,” &e. 


The influence under which the 
minds of men revert fondly to 
bygone times is not altogether 
unkindly; “the pattern of the 
altar of the Lord which our fathers 
made” must ever be dearer to us 
than the latest improved pattern : 
but to fall foul of trifling failures 
in social respect, or to imagine 
a new-born uppishness in wage- 
earners, betokens imperfect under- 
standing or a dull imagination. 
It sits with least grace on those 
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who have derived most advantage 
from the general advance in com- 
fort and abundance of every sort. 

But to quote Mr Leslie Stephen 
once more, “We must not cry 
over a dead donkey while the chil- 
dren are in want of bread.” The 
times have a far graver aspect 
than any that have been touched 
on in the random and somewhat 
trivial paragraphs of this article. 
We cannot escape from our own 
shadows. The time may be at 
the door when the people shall be 
so well educated, and shall have 
learnt so perfectly the art of self- 
government, that spoiled ballot- 
papers will be unknown, save such 
as may be defaced, of significant 
purpose, by poetical lampoons on 
the candidates. But also the time 
must be at hand when, if the popu- 
lation maintains its present rate 
of increase, standing-room on the 
globe will become a pressing prob- 
lem. ‘The strain of competition is 
intense ; capital and labour seem 
to have thrown aside all semblance 
of goodwill; there is an anxiety 
on the minds of those who have 
leisure to think that is not lessened 
by the thought that the adminis- 
tration of affairs in this country 
depends upon those who have little 
time for reflection, upon whom the 
question of a few shillings a-week 
more or less wages presses far 
more nearly than the guidance of 
an empire’s destiny. There be 
many who sigh, ‘‘ Ask for the old 
paths where is the good way, and 
walk therein, and ye shall find rest 
for your souls,” and to these it 
seems almost as if the dilemma 
were one fulfilling the condition 
stipulated for by the heathen 
poet— 


‘‘ Nor let the God in person stand dis- 
play'd, 
Unless the labouring plot deserve his 
aid.” 
Hersert MAxweE Lt. 
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THE reviewer who would keep 
abreast with Sir William Fraser's 
historical labours has his work cut 
out for him. Every year sees a 
fresh addition made to the already 
long array of sumptuous volumes, 
which are at once the envy of the 
book-collector and the pride of the 
fortunate few who honestly come 
bycopies. We have for a short time 
had before us two goodly volumes 
on the Hamiltons of Haddington ; 
and almost before we have had 
leisure to make our way through 
them, a triplet comes to swell their 
number,—three volumes on the 
history and archives of the Earls 
of Leven and Melville. Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser has done great service 
to Scottish History: he would do 
not little also to historians them- 
selves if he would make public the 
secret which enables him, amid 
other duties, to produce and pub- 
lish two or three large quartos per 
annum, with all the care, finish, 
and accuracy which characterise 
the result of years of labour. It 
is to be feared, however, that the 
secret would be as little generally 
applicable as the disclosure of Dr 
John Brown’s painter as to his 
success in mixing his colours, and 
that few among us are prepared to 
face the amount of industry in- 
volved in securing the quick suc- 
cession of this great series of Scot- 
tish family histories. 

It is satisfactory to mark how 
widely Sir William Fraser’s labours 
are spreading over Scotland. In 
the ‘Scotts of Buccleuch,’ the 
‘Douglas Book,’ and the ‘ Book of 
Caerlaverock,’ he has covered not 
merely the Borders, but the greater 


portion of the area to the south 
of the Forth. In the ‘Earls of 
Haddington’ he has taken us to 
East Lothian and the Merse, as in 
his ‘ Lennox,’ the ‘ Montgomeries, 
Earls of Eglinton,’ and the ‘ Colqu- 
houns of Luss’ he has let light in 
upon the history of the West. In 
his histories of the Wemysses of 
Wemyss, and now in the Leven 
and Melville volumes, Fife has 
been opened up to us; and cross- 
ing the Tay, in his ‘Earls of 
Southesk’ he has become the his- 
torian of Angus. Cromartie and 
its Earls have carried him into the 
very centre of the northern High- 
lands. We trust that he will hold 
on his course, and that before the 
Pentiand Firth has set a natural 
boundary to his researches, he may 
give us a history of the House 
of Sutherland, which is decidedly 
wanted to round off his truly 
national collection of the great 
Scottish families. 

Tynninghame, the pleasant seat 
of the Earls of Haddington,! has 
long been known as the repository 
of a valuable mass of documents 
of national as well as family in- 
terest, and the researches of pre- 
vious historical writers have pre- 
pared us to appreciate the import- 
ance of the manuscript collections 
formed by the first Earl. Not 
very many years ago, attention 
was sensationally directed to the 
Haddington archives by a rumour 
that the famous letter to the Pope, 
written by the Scottish barons in 
1320, — the original of the en- 
graving in the ‘ Diplomata Scotiz,’ 
and of the photographic facsimile 
in the ‘National Manuscripts of 
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Scotland, had only just been 
rescued from the profane hands 
of a housemaid, who was about 
to light a fire with it, by the ac- 
cidental intervention of the then 
Earl. The precious document, 
however, had been in no such 
jeopardy; but it had been made 
to do duty as an ornamental fire- 
screen in a mock-grate in the 
charter-room—an unfitting, if not 
dangerous, situation for so vener- 
able a record. Where archives 
were so plentiful that they could 
be turned to such common uses, 
Sir William Fraser might reason- 
ably expect that in the Tynning- 
hame charter-room he would find 
himself in “ta perfect paradise of 
parchments ;” and his instincts did 
not belie him. The Haddington col- 
lections had already yielded much 
to the printer, but Sir William’s 
research has brought much inter- 
esting and valuable matter to light, 
among which may be specified—- 
many additional MSS. of the first 
Earl ; papers of the sixth Earl of 
the time of the Union; letters from 
the Honourable Colonel Hamilton, 
who served at Fontenoy and in 
the Seven Years’ War; and the 
letter-book of King James V., con- 
taining despatches to the Pope, 
the Emperor, the kings of France 
and other European sovereigns, 
covering the period from April 
1529 to December 1532,—a manu- 
script which certainly ought to be 
published. 

In his history of the Hamiltons 
of Haddington, Sir William Fraser 
finds himself upon fresh ground. 
His researches have been chiefly 
among the great feudal families, 
with their records of war, public 
and private ; their intrigues, con- 
spiracies, and rebellions, — too 
often, alas! their decay and ex- 
tinction. The Earls of Haddington, 
though belonging to a great feudal 
house, come to the front in more 
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peaceful and enlightened days, 
and owe their elevation to a more 
humane eminence in statesman- 
ship and jurisprudence. Their 
history is closely connected with 
the beginnings of administrative 
statesmanship in Scotland, in which 
its distinguished representative, 
the founder of its honours, played 
a conspicuous part; and round 
him the most interesting associa- 
tions of the family naturally centre. 

But before we come to the first 
Earl of Haddington, we must say 
a few words about his ancestors. 
The Haddington family is the 
eldest cadetal branch of the House 
of Hamilton, breaking off with 
John, son of Walter Fitz-Gilbert, 
whose father is the first known 
Hamilton in Scotland. But who 
was Gilbert? We have been gen- 
erally disposed to believe that he 
was of Hamilton in Leicestershire, 
that the three cinque-foils in the 
earliest coat of the Scottish Ham- 
iltons indicated a connection with 
the De Bellamonts, Earls of Leices- 
ter, to whose shield it bore a re- 
lation of cadency. The “earliest 
ancestor,” however, never evades 
Sir William Fraser’s scepticism. 
He has banished Sholto Dhu- 
glas, the dark-grey man, from 
the line of the Bleeding Heart, 
and turned his back upon the 
aboriginal Scot in the Buck’s 
Cleugh. He cannot get rid of 
the existence of Gilbert, who flour- 
ished somewhere in the west of 
Scotland, about the time of Alex- 
ander I[I.; but he strenuously 
denies him any kinship with the 
De Bellamonts, and apparently 
with anybody else. But though 
Gilbert did not designate himself 
of Hamilton, his immediate de- 
scendants did so; and they clung 
so much to the name that they 
transferred it to their earliest 
landed possessions, and they used 
the De Bellamont arms with a 
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mark of cadency. Sir William is 
positive that they were not De 
Bellamonts : the first Hamiltons by 
their arms were disposed to assert 
that they were. The one has only 
negative evidence to offer; the 
others have not much positive: 
and there we may leave the matter. 

In the second generation after 
Gilbert we find the Haddington 
family settled in the county with 
which they have been so long con- 
nected as the knights of Inner- 
wick, a possession which came to 
them by marriage from theStewarts, 
Earls of Angus. Thomas Ham- 
ilton, a younger son of the third 
knight of Innerwick, followed the 
law, and acquired the lands of 
Orchardfield and Priestfield in 
Mid-Lothian. His grand-nephew 
Patrick was also possessed for some 
time of the lands of Ewerland or 
Braehead in Cramond, held servitio 
laveri—the presentation of a ewer 
and basin for the king to wash 
his hands in—a tenure older than 
the time of King James I., and 
quite destructive of the Howison 
legend, to which family the Ham- 
iltons sold the lands. 

Thomas Hamilton’s son, of the 
same name, was a merchant at 
Edinburgh, and fell with so many 
other burgesses at the battle of 
Pinkie. His son was the notable 
cwré of SS. Cosmus and Damien, 
celebrated in the gossipy pages 
of Pierre L’Estoile as one of the 
most active agents in the League, 
was concerned in the émeute in 
which Brisson the President lost 
his life, and was literally turned 
out of Paris, partisan in hand, 
after Henri IV.’s entry. He re- 
turned to Scotland as a Papal 
emissary, and after some years 
of intrigue among the Catholic 
nobility was seized and cast into 
the Tower, where he died in 1610. 
Father Hamilton’s elder brother 
studied in Paris, and entered him- 
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self at the Scotch Bar. He es- 
poused the cause of Queen Mary, 
“and suffered loss of almost all 
his goods and gear, frequently 
placed his life in the utmost dan- 
ger, and freely shed his blood for 
the lawful protection of just 
authority.” The rise of his emi- 
nent son, the future earl, improved 
the father’s fortunes under King 
James VI. He was appointed one 
of the managers of the queen’s 
property in Scotland after the 
departure of the Court, and was 
raised to the bench in 1607, under 
new regulations which had shortly 
before been prescribed. ‘ The 
Lords of Session ordained trial to 
be made of Hamilton’s qualifica- 
tions, and appointed a legal theme 
on which the next day he should 
discourse in Latin, and thereafter 
be ready to hear causes and give 
his opinion.” His wife was Eliza- 
beth Heriot of Trabroun, a fam- 
ily whose ability was notably il- 
lustrated about the same period 
by such representatives as George 
Heriot, and George Buchanan the 
historian and poet. 

Thomas Hamilton, their elder 
son, was educated at the Edin- 
burgh High School and at Paris, 
where he probably came under his 
uncle’s influence, which caused a 
suspicion of Catholic proclivities 
to attach to him long afterwards. 
After his return in 1587, he 
“haunted the formes and courtis,” 
the usual course for an expectant 
advocate, and was admitted to the 
bar at the age of twenty-four in 
1587. He was one of a committee 
for revising and printing the Scots 
Acts of Parliament, and after five 
years’ practice, of which we hear 
nothing, was called to the bench 
as Lord Drumeairn, 1592. His 
trials on that occasion were much 
more strict than those which, as 
we have seen, his father under- 
went fifteen years afterwards. 
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“At that time every candidate for 
the bench was obliged before obtain- 
ing the appointment to submit to the 
ordeal of a six days’ probation, during 
which trial was made of his qualifica- 
tions. The first three days the Lord- 
probationer sat with the Lord Ordi- 
nary in the Outer House and drew 
up a report ‘of alledgances, answers, 
duplies, heard and proponed by the 
parties and their procurators.’ He was 
also required to give his opinion first 
upon every question or interlocutor. 
The other three days were passed in 
the Inner House, where he had ‘to 
reason on ilk actioun and cause that 
shall happen to be called during that 
time.’ The Lords then consulted 
among themselves about his qualifi- 
cations, and after voting thereupon, 
reported to the king accordingly.” 


In Thomas Hamilton’s time the 
Court of Session sat in what was 
then the new Tolbooth, on the 
present site of the Signet Library. 
As a College, the Lords made their 
own regulations for procedure, some 
of which were primitive enough. 
They generally sat from eight in 
the morning to eleven; and dilatory 
judges, who had not taken their 
seats before the Court bell had 
ceased ringing, were punished by 
getting ‘“‘na pairt of the ordinar 
contributioun quott and sentence 
silver with the remanent lordis 
the tyme of their division.” They 
sat with locked doors, and even 
the advocates, their pleadings fin- 
ished, were shut out from the de- 
liberative discussions of the Bench. 
Provision was made to prevent 
judges from selling their places 
and to purchase seats upon the 
bench. Yet we fear that venality 
was not unknown, though it had 
probably had less evil influence 
upon the course of justice than had 
the ties of kinship and alliance. 
We find, however, an instance of 
impartial procedure in a Court 
order of 1583, which ordains that 
“no great men’s causes proceed, 
but mean men’s until the 7th 
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day of January.” The original 
number of judges had been fifteen 
—half laymen, half ecclesiastics ; 
but the Reformation had _ inter- 
fered with the supply of spiritual 
lords, although in Hamilton’s time 
we find the clergy, such as Lind- 
say, parson of Menmuir, still act- 
ing as judges. But the Lords of 
Session were not wholly conse- 
crated to the administration of jus- 
tice. They were generally states- 
men as well, always councillors of 
State, and sometimes discharging 
executive duties, and always ac- 
tive political partisans. A Lord 
of Session might be at the same 
time both judge and _ counsel; 
and we find Thomas Hamilton 
filling at once the office of Lord 
of Session and Lord Advocate for 
the king. It does seem to have 
faintly dawned upon the legal 
mind of the day that there was 
something anomalous in this con- 
junction of oflices—some risk of 
its interference with the even dis- 
tribution of public justice. Objec- 
tion was taken to Lord Advocate 
Hamilton acting in the double 
capacity of prosecutor and judge ; 
but the Lords decided that “ the 
then Lord Advocate and all others 
succeeding him in that oftice being 
ordinary Lords of Session, should 
in no wise be reputed or held 
parties in the said actions by oc- 
casion of their office ; but that he 
and they should judge, vote, and 
determine in such causes, unless 
in circumstances in which any 
other judge might be reputed a 
party.” No doubt the Lords were 
technically right: the error con- 
sisted in conjoining the two offices ; 
but the practice continued until 
the retirement of Nisbet of Dirle- 
ton, who was the last Lord Advo- 
cate that had a seat on the bench, 
in 1677. 

As a statesman, Hamilton’s first 
experience was as a member of that 
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remarkable body termed the “ Oc- 
tavians,” which marked a notable 
innovation upon Scottish methods 
of government. It is, however, a 
mistake to regard the appointment 
of this Cabinet, for such the Oc- 
tavians were, as in any way con- 
nected with a tendency towards 
responsible or constitutional gov- 
ernment, James had a fondness 
for delegating powers to committees 
and commissions: they saved his 
natural indolence, they bore vica- 
rious odium, they helped to keep 
dangerous and troublesome ele- 
ments in check, and above all, 
they were useful for raising money. 
The legend is that James, seeing 
how economically his queen’s af- 
fairs were managed by commission- 
ers, determined to place the royal 
revenues under eight Lords of 
Exchequer appointed for life. 
This was done, and among them 
was Hamilton, Lord Drumcairn ; 
and James, in his enthusiasm, 
even went the length of passing 
for himself a self-denying ordi- 
nance, binding himself to incur no 
expense without their sanction, 
and leaving them the entire con- 
trol of the Court and public ex- 
penditure. It is amusing to read 
the extravagant expectations that 
were entertained of the appoint- 
ment of the Octavians. The author 
of the ‘ History of King James the 
Sixth’ writes as if the millennium 
had begun: “The ground should 
yield to the old fertility, godliness 
and charity should be ingraft in 
the hearts of the people, men 
should be in sweet security that 
none should be wronged in his 
own possession, in respect the 
laws were profitably to be amen- 
dit, equally distributed, and jus- 
tice engrafted in the hearts of the 
Senate.” 

This burst of popularity wassoon, 
however, to give place to a natural 
reaction. The Octavians had to 
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bear the brunt of the exasperation 
which James’s prelatic proclivities 
called forth from the Presby- 
terians. They did not respond to 
the public clamour for the perse- 
cution of the Catholic Earls of 
Huntly and Errol; and at least 
two of their number—Seton, the 
President of the Session, and 
Hamilton, Lord Drumcairn—were 
concerned in passing the Act of 
Falkland, which enabled Huntly 
and Errol to return to Scotland 
The Octavians also generally con- 
curred in the king’s desire for 
an Episcopal settlement ; and were 
accordingly denounced as enemies 
by the Presbyterian clergy. They 
had also a formidable foe in the 
courtiers, the officers of James’s 
own household, who were smart- 
ing, doubtless, under the new 
reign of economy, and had found 
their power transferred to the 
hands of the Octavians. These 
“ Cubiculars,” as they were called, 
did their best to foment enmity 
between the Octavians and the 
Church, and by a crafty plot led 
to the “Corslet Tumult” in Edin- 
burgh, which brought the rancor- 
ous feelings between James and 
the clergy to a critical issue. 
Persuading the Octavians that 
they were to be murdered by the 
Presbyterian faction, and the 
Presbyterian ministers that the 
Octavians were bent on forcibly 
altering the religion of the coun- 
try with the aid of Huntly and 
his armed vassals, the Cubiculars 
readily stirred up a riot in Edin- 
burgh, which had the effect of 
driving the king from the city, 
and of ultimately causing the res- 
ignation of the Octavians. Their 
place was taken by a large com- 
mission of twenty-one, of which 
the Octavians were members. To 
the existence of this commission 
Sir William Fraser has been the 
first to call attention, and it has 
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hitherto escaped the notice of 
historians; but it was speedily 
changed for a fresh board of 
twenty-three, which also included 
the original Octavians. These 
officials only held oftice for a year, 
and the management of the Ex- 
chequer reverted to the Lord High 
Treasurer, as before. 

To follow the history of Lord 
Advocate Hamilton, whether in 
his capacity of legal adviser of 
the Crown, or of a statesman, 
would involve in a great measure 
recapitulating the history of Scot- 
land in the reigns of James and 
Charles, especially in its ecclesi- 
astical controversies. The illegal 
excuses by which the Presbyterian 
clergy responded to the king’s at- 
tempts to force an Episcopal con- 
stitution upon them, naturally 
brought the Lord Advocate as 
public prosecutor into the front 
of the strife, and he was as much 
maligned by his opponents as he 
was badly seconded by his friends. 
We see no grounds for the charge 
so freely preferred against him of 
being a Papist, though his early 
training under his uncle may have 
inclined him to view the Scottish 
Catholics with a toleration which 
the extreme Presbyterians could 
not distinguish from sympathy. It 
fell to his duty to second the 
king’s efforts in favour of Episco- 
pacy, and he doubtless perceived 
that there was a real danger of 
both Crown and constitution being 
subordinated to an ideal theocracy, 
and the liberty of the subject 
being chained to the car of the 
Church. After the king’s depar- 
ture for London, when James be- 
came swayed by counsels which 
were often very inapplicable to the 
circumstances of Scotland, the 


Lord Advocate found his diffi- 
culties greatly increased and his 
duties still more unpalatable. His 
position practically became that of 
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Regent of the country; new and 
enlarged powers were hurriedly 
conferred upon him ; and an armed 
guard of forty horsemen was al- 
lotted to him to aid in the exe- 
cution of the law. His attend- 
ance was also frequently required 
at London, where he received the 
honour of knighthood in 1603. 
He took part in the deliberation 
that year for a union of the two 
countries, and along with Sir 
Francis Bacon framed the draft 
treaty, which, however, failed to 
recommend itself to either Parlia- 
ment. Again, we find him present 
at the Hampton Court Conference 
between James and the Presby- 
terian ministers in 1606; and in 
his exposition of the position 
which the Crown had taken up 
with regard to the Aberdeen As- 
sembly and the recusant clergy, 
drew upon himself a torrent of 
abuse from Andrew Melville, 
which astonished even the king, 
who had himself considerable ex- 
perience of Mr Andrew’s oratory. 
“What is yon he says, my lord?” 
the king cried, turning to the 
Archbishop of Oanterbury; “I 
think he is calling him out of 
the Revelation the Antichrist— 
nay, by God! he calleth him the 
very devil.” However disposed 
Sir Thomas Hamilton might have 
been to make matters easy for the 
recusant ministers, the attacks 
which they made upon him in 
the discharge of his office could 
scarcely have admitted of his 
showing much sympathy with 
their troubles. 

The reign of James was rife in 
sensational State trials in Scotland 
as well as in England, and in those 
in the former country Sir Thomas 
Hamilton had, of course, to beara 
very prominent part. He prose- 
cuted in the case of Margaret 
Hartside, a chambermaid to the 
queen, who was accused of steal- 
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ing jewels, but whose real offence 
was believed to be, that she had 
revealed some of her Majesty’s 
secrets to the king. Her case ex- 
cited great interest among the 
Scotch lawyers, who did not do 
her much good by their officious 
championship, although they were 
doubtless right in their zeal for 
justice. She was acquitted of 
theft, but found guilty of unlawful 
possession ; and Sir Thomas joined 
the Privy Council in recommending 
the commutation of the capital 
sentence to banishment. More in- 
teresting were the cases of Sprott 
and the deceased Robert Logan 
of Restalrig, connected with the 
Gowrie Conspiracy. Sprott swore 
to Logan’s foreknowledge of the 
conspiracy, and to having seen 
correspondence between him and 
the Earl of Gowrie. But he soon 
contradicted his own depositions, 
and again repeated and again re- 
tracted them, and generally gave 
such evidence that it was equally 
difficult to credit or disbelieve his 
statement. He was executed, and 
the Lord Advocate then proceeded 
to found upon his confessions an 
action for the forfeiture of Logan 
of Restalrig. The documentary 
evidence does not seem to have 
been of a much more satisfactory 
character than Sprott’s admissions ; 
and such “hard opinions” were 
formed of it by the Parliament, 
that, as the Lord Advocate wrote 
to the king, “ they wroght feir and 
mistrust in the myndes of dyuers 
your Majesties weill affected ser- 
uandis.” Logan’s character as a 
loyal and peaceable subject had 
been but an indifferent one; and 
sentence of forfeiture went forth 
against him and his family. An- 
other case —that of Sir James 
Elphinstone, Lord Balmerino, a 
member of the College of Justice, 
who had also been Secretary of 
State—presented even greater dif- 
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ficulties. The charge was that he 
had surreptitiously obtained the 
king’s signature to a letter in 1598 
to Pope Clement VIII. The sig- 
nature had been made use of by 
Roman Catholic polemics to attack 
the king; and Elphinstone, who 
had been secretary at the time, 
was called before the king and 
confessed his guilt. He was sent 
down to Scotland to be tried for 
treason, and Sir Thomas Hamilton 
had to appear as the prosecutor of 
his old friend and colleague. Great 
anxiety was felt as to the result, 
and the indictments were revised 
by the king himself. Had Bal- 
merino refused to abide by his 
confession, had he pleaded the 
king’s knowledge of the tenor of 
the letter, the prosecution would 
have been in a serious difficulty, 
and a clamour would readily have 
been raised that Balmerino was 
being made a scapegoat for the 
king ; but the accused again owned 
his guilt, and was sentenced to 
death. He was not, however, 
executed, and was kept in confine- 
ment during the remaining three 

ears of his life. James wrote 
the Lord Advocate a special letter 
of thanks for his services in the 
case, which, his Majesty assured 
him, would not be forgotten. Sir 
Thomas also was prosecutor in the 
case of the Mures, whose crime 
afforded Sir Walter Scott the ma- 
terial for his tragedy of “‘ Auchin- 
drane.” The state of criminal 
jurisprudence in Scotland was il- 
lustrated by the fact that Auchin- 
drane claimed the ordeal by com- 
bat, which was not conceded ; and 
that the conviction of the Mures 
ultimately turned very much upon 
the corpse of one of their victims 
having bled at the approach of a 
grandchild of the elder Mure. Sir 
Walter Scott thinks that this phe- 
nomenon had little to do with the 
conviction ; but it appealed to the 
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superstition of James, and ac- 
counts for the unusual persistency 
with which he clung to a belief in 
the Mures’ guilt, when their judges 
were staggered by the boldness of 
their denial even under torture. 
Sir Thomas Hamilton wrote an 
account of the trial, in which, 
says Sir Walter, he “seems at a 
loss whether to attribute to Provi- 
dence or his most sacred Majesty 
the greatest share in bringing to 
light these mysterious villanies, 
but rather inclines to the latter 
opinion,” —a position quite explica- 
ble by the pertinacity with which 
James, founding upon the ancient 
superstition, had insisted on their 
guilt. 

The promise made by the king to 
remember Hamilton was speedily 
redeemed, and higher rank and en- 
larged sphere of action were opened 
up to him. In 1610 he was made 
a member of the new court of high 
commission, and two years later he 
became Lord Clerk Register and 
Secretary of State, and was created 
Lord Binning in 1613. In this 
latter capacity he was much con- 
cerned with the troubled condition 
of the remoter parts of the king- 
dom: the rebellion in Orkney in 
1614, and the rising of the Mac- 
donalds of the Isles in the same 
year, both of which were brought 
to a satisfactory termination. In 
the case of Ker Earl of Somerset 
for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, Sir Thomas either went, 
or was sent for to Court. Ker was 
his brother-in-law, and Lord Bin- 
ning’s influence was powerfully 
exerted in his behalf. In the 
spring of 1617, at the opening of 
Parliament, Lord Binning, who 
by that time had been appointed 
President of the Court of Session, 
but still continued to hold the 
Secretary’s office, gave a graphic 
picture of the condition of Scot- 
land on his motion for a grant to 
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the king to defray the expenses of 
a visit to Scotland. 


“ He founded his arguments for the 
grant requested upon the obligations 
which every class in the community 
owed to the king for his efforts to put 
down crime, and to give to his coun- 
try the blessings of justice and peace. 
The speaker desired his hearers to re- 
call to mind how the islanders oppres- 
sed the Highlandmen, the Highland- 
men tyrannised over their Lowland 
neighbours, the powerful and violent 
in the ‘in-country’ domineered over 
the lives and goods of their weak 
neighbours, and the Borderers 
triumphed in the impunity of their 
violences to the very gates of Edin- 
burgh ; how treasons, murders, burn- 
ings, thefts, reifs, harrying, houghing 
of oxen, breaking of mills, destruction 
of growing corns, and barbarities of 
all sorts were committed in all parts 
of the country, no place nor person 
being exempted or inviolable, Edin- 
burgh being the ordinary place of 
butcherly revenge and daily fights, 
and the parish churches and church- 
yards being more frequented upon 
Sunday for advantages of neighbourly 
malice and mischief than for God's 
service; how noblemen, barons, 
gentlemen, and people of all sorts 
were slaughtered as it were in public 
and uncontrollable hostilities, mer- 
chants robbed and left for dead in day- 
light, going to their markets and fairs 
ot Montrose, Wigtown, and Berwick 
—ministers dirked in Stirling, buried 
alive in Clydesdale, and murdered in 
Galloway ; how merchants of Edin- 
burgh were waylaid in their passage 
to Leith to be made prisoners for the 
sake of ransom; and Lord Binning 
asked them also to consider how that 
now these and all other abominations 
which settled by inveterate custom 
and impunity appeared to be of des- 
perate remedy, had been so repressed, 
punished, and abolished by the king’s 
wisdom, care, power, and expenses, 
that no nation on earth could compare 
in prosperity with Scotland.” 


Dr Hill Burton gives Lord Bin- 
ning himself, we believe with jus- 
tice, the credit of these results of 
the gradual work of the regulat- 
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ing and consolidating influence of 
a strengthened executive, “and 
characterises him as a civilising 
and advancing statesman,” and 
“the chief instrument in working 
out the improvement of the social 
condition of the country.” 

During James’s visit to Scot- 
land in 1617, Lord Binning was 
naturally much about his Majesty, 
and we hear of one occasion when 
James dined with him at his resi- 
dence in the Cowgate, from which 
the king, with his usual fondness 
for coining nicknames, had dubbed 
him ‘Tam o’ the Cowgate.” Lord 
Binning’s great wealth had natur- 
ally excited his Majesty’s curiosity, 
and with his usual inquisitiveness 
he had sought information among 
his gossips as to how it had been 
acquired, and had been told that 
Lord Binning was popularly be- 
lieved to have found the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Lord Binning pro- 
mised his Majesty that if he would 
come to his house, he would reveal 
the secret of his success ; and when 
next day he had feasted the king 
and courtiers right royally, he told 
them that his riches had been 
secured by the practice of two 
maxims—‘“ Never put off till to- 
morrow what can be done to-day,” 
and “Never trust to another's hand 
what your own can execute.” 

We must quote another anec- 
dote of the President which betrays 
a youthful and genial spirit rarely 
met with in one of his years and 
dignity :— 

“Another reminiscence connected 
with Lord Binning’s mansion in the 
Cowgate may be noticed. One even- 
ing, it is said, he was seated with a 
friend near a window of his house, 
the two enjoying a flask of wine to- 
gether, and the President being ar- 
rayed, for greater ease, in a robe de 
chambre and slippers, when he was 
suddenly disturbed by a great hub- 
bub, which arose under his window 
in the open street. This turned out 
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to be one of those street disturbances 
common to the boys of Edinburgh, 
known as ‘ bickers.’ In this case the 
strife was between the youths of the 
High School and those of the college, 
and the latter in the full tide of vie- 
tory were, notwithstanding a valiant 
defence, in the act of driving their 
antagonists before them. Lord Bin- 
ning’s sympathies were instantly and 
warmly awakened in favour of the 
retreating party, for he himself had 
been educated at the High School 
and from his after-training at Paris 
he had no reason to affect the college. 
He therefore sprang up, rushed into 
the street, rallied the fugitives, and 
took such an active share in the com- 
bat that the High School boys, gain- 
ing fresh courage on discovering that 
their new leader was ‘Tam o’ the 
Cowgate,’ the great judge and states- 
man, turned the scale of victory 
against the enemy, despite superior 
age and strength. Lord Binning, still 
in his robe and slippers, assumed the 
command, and did not hesitate to in- 
cite the lads to the charge, both by 
word and action ; nor was he content 
until he had pursued the college 
youths through the Grassmarket and 
out at the West Port, the gate of 
which he locked, compelling the van- 
quished to spend the night in the 
fields or suburbs beyond the walls. 
He then returned to finish his flask 
of wine with his friend.” 


We must merely allude to the 
later career of Lord Binning. He 
was created Earl of Melrose in 
1619, and changed his title to 
Haddington in 1627. He was 
offered, but refused, the Chancel- 
lorship under James, resigned the 
Presidency of the Court of Ses- 
sion, and was superseded in the 
office of Secretary on the accession 
of Charles I., but was afterwards 
appointed Lord Privy Seal by the 
same monarch. Sir William Fraser 
has given a very clear and succinct 
account of his course of action in 
the troubled ecclesiastical politics 
of James’s later years, which space 
forbids us attempting even to 
abridge. Few Scottish statesmen 
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have suffered more than the first 
Earl of Haddington from the un- 
popular policy of which he was 
called on to be the chief agent. 
All through his career he had to 
fight against the popular party ; 
and, amid the abuse which was 
levelled at him and the heat of 
faction, his talents and authority 
were either denied or slurred over 
by all except King James, who 
seems to have always entertained 
a just sense of his services. If 
we can divest our minds of pre- 
judice, and of the fact that the 
ecclesiastical policy of which he was 
all through his career the exponent 
and defender was a losing cause, 
we shall have no difficulty in see- 
ing that Hamilton deserved little 
less reputation as a Scottish states- 
man than his contemporary Cecil, 
to whom his character presents 
many points analogous, earned for 
himself in the sister country. 

Sir William Fraser’s narrative 
changes, but does not lose in, in- 
terest, when he comes to deal with 
the Earl’s successors. But over 
these we must not linger. Not 
one of them played the same part 
in history as the founder of the 
house. Of the second Earl we 
shall only mention that he in- 
clined to the Covenant, and was 
killed at the explosion of Dun- 
glas, along with two brothers and 
other gentlemen of the name of 
Hamilton. His son Thomas, who 
also enjoyed the title but for a 
short time, was the husband of 
clever, though eccentric and fan- 
tastic, Henrietta de Coligny, better 
known from her second marriage 
as the Comtesse de la Suze, who, 
as Christina of Sweden said, be- 
came a Roman Catholic “ pour ne 
voir son mari ni en ce monde ni en 
autre.” We may pass over his 
immediate successors until we come 
to Charles, Lord Binning, who, 
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though he did not live to succeed 
to the family honours, was a pro- 
minent figure in the society of his 
day. He was the son of the sixth 
Earl, and of Helen Hope of the 
Hopetoun family. This spirited 
and clever young nobleman took 
no small part in the revival of 
letters which sprang up in Scot- 
land after the Revolution had 
given peace to the country; and 
one of his pastorals, “ Ungrateful 
Nanny,” has still its place among 
the poetry of the period. Lord 
Binning’s name figures in the 
Lady Wardlaw controversy about 
the authorship of ‘“‘ Hardyknute,” 
for it was to him that Sir John 
Bruce of Kinross, her brother-in- 
law, sent an early copy of “‘ Hardy- 
knute,” which professed to be 
taken from the ancient original. 
Sir John writes: “To perform my 
promise, I send you a true copy 
of the manuscript I found some 
weeks ago in a vault at Dunferm- 
line. It is written on vellum, in 
a fair Gothic character, but so 
much defaced by time,.as you will 
find, that the tenth part is not 
legible.” Sir John was of course 
in the secret, and this letter was 
designed to disseminate the mys- 
tery in which the authorship was 
involved. We are astonished that 
Sir William Fraser deprives Lord 
Binning of the authorship of the 
well-known pasquin, “ Argyll’s 
Levee,” on no better authority 
than that of a silly letter in the 
‘Edinburgh Magazine,’ which 
seems to have been written to 
save his lordship’s memory from 
the holy reprobation with which 
satire was regarded by the serious 
society of the day. By the com- 
mon consent of his contemporaries, 
as well as of posterity, Lord Bin- 
ning has been regarded as the 
author of this clever jeu d’esprit, 
and we see no reason to discredit 
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the belief. The verses, which Sir 
William Fraser regards as “a com- 
position of very doubtful merit,” 
but which were a favourite with 
Sir Walter Scott, give a very 
amusing picture of a grandee’s re- 
ception in the early part of last 
century. The attendants on the 
levee are all very happily hit off, 
and the verses on Cunningham of 
Boquhan are in themselves a 
picture :— 

‘‘ Six times had Harry bow’d unseen 

Before he durst advance : 

The Duke then turning round well 
pleased, 

Said, ‘Sure you’ve been in France ; 
A more polite and jaunty mien 

I never saw before.’ 

Then Harry bow’d, and blush’d, and 
bow’d, 

And strutted to the door.” 

Lord Binning had served with 
his father at Sheriffmuir when a 
very young man, and had been 
appointed to the office of Knight- 
Marischal of Scotland, forfeited 
by the Earl of Kintore, to whose 
family the dignity was restored 
after Lord Binning’s death. His 
lordship’s health gave way, and, 
attended by his wife and father 
and mother-in-law, Mr Baillie of 
Jerviswood, and the celebrated 
Lady Grisell, he proceeded to 
Naples, where he only survived 
sixteen months. His epitaph, 
written by his kinsman Hamilton 
of Bangour, describes him as 


“By good men honoured, by the bad 
approved, 
And loved the muses, by the muses 
loved ; ” 
and he was without question one 
of the most talented and promising 
of the young Scotch nobles in his 
generation. Lord Binning’s grand- 
son Charles succeeded in due time 
as eighth Earl, and seems to have 
been possessed of much of Lord 
Binning’s ability. He was most 
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active in the defence of the coun- 
try during Bonaparte’s threatened 
invasion, and took a considerable 
share in the politics of his time. 
With his near relative Lady Hester 
Stanhope he kept up a close cor- 
respondence, and several interest- 
ing letters, written while she lived 
in Mr Pitt’s household, are printed 
by Sir William Fraser. Among 
his friends were Sir Walter 
Scott, “Jupiter” Carlyle, George 
Chalmers, and Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, and indeed most Scots- 
men eminent in art and literature 
in his generation ; and he himself 
had inherited much of the wit and 
humour that had distinguished his 
immediate predecessors. Sir Wal- 
ter Scott describes his conversa- 
tion as being as witty as a comedy, 
and his anecdote as correct as a 
parish register. He died in 1828. 
Thomas, the ninth Earl, took a 
greater part in public affairs than 
any of his predecessors since the 
first Earl. As Lord Binning he 
had attached himself to Mr Can- 
ning’s policy, and had interested 
himself a good deal in tariff ques- 
tions and other economics. He 
was from the outset: opposed to 
Parliamentary Reform, and voted 
for its rejection in October 1831, 
though he supported the Bill when 
brought in a second time in a 
slightly different form, in the 
hope that Earl Grey’s Government 
would not be able to hold its 
ground, and that the reform move- 
ment might fall to be wrought out 
by the Tory party. He took a 
very decided stand in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, and his 
speeches on this subject were 
features in the debates in the 
Upper House. In 1834, when 


Sir Robert Peel became Premier, 
Lord Haddington was sent to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant; and 
as the condition of Ireland is 
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still very much what his lordship 
found it, the counsels which a 
shrewd Scotch lawyer, John Hope, 
then Dean of Faculty, gave him, 
may be of as much value as they 
were then :— 


“Tt so happens, from the cause I 
will mention, I know a good deal of 
viceregal faults, so I will lecture you 
now, before you are actually majesty 
himself. 

“ First, Get the best cook in Eu- 
rope. Aberdeen has Lord Anglesey’s 
last cook, very good for Haddo or 
even Argyll House,—not fit for the 
Phoenix. 

“ Second, Get and find out as your 
chamberlain, or whatever the man is 
called, an affable, easy-tempered man 
of the world, to take charge—that is, 
to spend freely ; turn it over to the 
said gentleman (such as Colonel Gore 
in the Duke of Richmond’s time was) ; 
ask him no questions ; give yourself 
no trouble, only insist on splendour. 
You have never had to do things on 
this scale ; it will never do with you 
if you attempt the slightest change— 
never. 

“ Third, Avoid in the people about 
you English dandies—London men— 
unable to adapt themselves to the 
people they find there. You know 
not what universal offence this has 
long given in Ireland. It is one of 
the sorest subjects possible in Dublin. 
Get, if you can, a good Irishman. 
People in London will tell you the 
reverse. I can tell you, from know- 
ledge of the facts, that this, and this 
alone, will go down. All Lord Lieu- 
tenants split on their London and 
English men. 

* Fourth, Get my lady to have the 
Irish women constantly at parties— 
that has been another rock since the 
Union : not one lady has done it with 
consideration for Ireland,—I believe 
not one. 

“ Fifth, Give plenty of Sneyd’s 
claret : taste it not, it is poison ; but 
they like it much. 

“ Sixth, Promote all fun—in every 
way you can. 

“ Seventh, You may do anything 
with the Irish by firmness, and by 
touching their national feelings. Lord 
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Hopetoun, as commander - in - chief, 
did this better than any one. Na- 
tional airs had been proscribed in the 
regiments since the Rebellion. He 
woke the population of Dublin ten 
days after he went there by the whole 
bands of the then immense garrison, 
on St Patrick’s Day, playing ‘St 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning.’ He 
could turn them ever after round his 
finger. Tickle them up in this way. 

“ Eighth, Avoid the sin of courting 
the Catholics ; subdue some of your 
over-apprehensions of ultra-Protes- 
tantism. Yow will easily be suspected 
of doing the former, and of authoris- 
ing the latter; therefore go further 
than you might advise another Lord 
Lieutenant in attention to the Protes- 
tants.” 


Lord Haddington had only a 
short reign of a few months in 
which to put in practice these ela- 
borate instructions, and whether 
or not by a judicious combination 
of Sneyd and firmness, his govern- 
ment was peaceful and popular, 
and his departure called forth gen- 
eral expressions of regret. When 
Sir Robert Peel next came into 
oftice, Lord Haddington was offer- 
ed, and refused, the Governor- 
Generalship of India, but took his 
seat in the Cabinet as First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and some years 
afterwards as Lord Privy Seal. 
He supported Peel’s free-trade pro- 
posals ; and his able speech in the 
Upper House, which was very 
hostile to the measure, did much 
to secure the Corn Law Repeal 
Bill passing. In Scottish business 
he continued to be a power down 
to his death, not merely in Parlia- 
ment, but in Scotland itself. 

As the ninth Earl left no issue, 
the title and estates passed to his 
second cousin, George Baillie of 
Jerviswood, a great-grandson of 
the Lord Binning whom we have 
noticed above. As a dignified 
representative of her Majesty at 
Scottish General Assemblies, and 
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a genial dispenser of the hospi- 
tality of Holyrood, the Earl is 
still kindly remembered. We 
trust it may be long before his 
son, the present and eleventh 
holder of the title, belongs to the 
domain of history. He has carried 
out the work to which he has de- 
voted himself by placing his yeo- 
manry regiment in the front rank 
of the auxiliary forces; and the 
war services of his son, Lord Bin- 
ning, have already added new 
honours to the old house. 

We hope Sir William Fraser 
will make his memoir of the first 
Earl of Haddington available to 
a wider portion of the public than 
the limited impression of this 
sumptuous volume is likely to 
reach. The fresh and valuable 
light which it throws upon the 
struggle between James VI. and 
the Presbyterian clergy is of too 
great importance to the history 
of the period to be hid away in 
a privately printed volume. 


The ancient family of Melville,! 
which first appeared in Britain 
with the Conqueror, had in the 
course of the following century 
taken a firm root in Scottish soil. 
Melvilles are still met with in 
England among the landholders of 
Nottingham, Kent, and Surrey, 
down to the time of Henry III. ; 
but the decay of the English 
branches was probably as steady 
as the rise of their Scottish kins- 
folk. Galfrid, Lord of Melville, 
Sheriff of Edinburgh Castle, and 
Justiciary of Scotland under Mal- 
colm IV., is the first histori- 
cal ancestor of the Scottish Mel- 
villes,—evidently a man of high 
position, and enjoying the royal 
favour. Round Melville, now the 
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seat of the Earl of that name of 
the Dundas family, he was in pos- 
session of extensive lands along 
the run of the Esk, and between . 
that river and the confines of 
Edinburgh. For twelve genera- 
tions the family remained seated 
in its original property, during 
the stormy wars of Scottish inde- 
pendence, and amid the sweeping 
waves of territorial changes that 
then passed over the country. Of 
the lords of Melville from the 
death of Galfrid in 1180, to the 
death of Thomas, the last male 
lord of the main line in 1458, 
there is little eventful to record. 
Sir Richard, of William the Lion’s 
time, was captured with his master, 
and shared his captivity. Some of 
the others held office under the 
Crown, but their names have 
chiefly been preserved in connec- 
tion with religious foundations, to 
which the successive lords seem to 
have been very liberal benefactors. 
Perhaps their piety outran their 
discretion, for the last Melville of 
Melville seems to have been in dif- 
ficulties ; but he was able to leave 
his ancestral patrimony to his 
daughter, who became the ances- 
tress of the Lords Ross, in whose 
family Melville remained until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 
Almost contemporaneous with 
the disappearance of the Melvilles 
of that Ik was the rise of another 
branch of the name to the north 
of the Forth. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century we find a 
John Melville settled in the laird- 
ship of Raith, in Fifeshire, who, 
although his kindred to the lords 
of Melville is not clearly made 
out, was, as Sir William Fraser 
argues, very probably a cadet of 
the older family. Whether cad- 
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etal or not, this branch of the 
Melvilles was speedily destined to 
concentrate the honours of the 
name in itself, and to outrival the 
dignities of the elder stock. One 
of the lairds of Raith in the 
following century “rakenit” a 
quaint pedigree of the “ Hows of 
the Rayth,” “sa far as he cowld 
rakin of his predesessouris.” An- 
other MS. pedigree bears that 
“our surname cam out of Hungare 
as freyndis to Quene Margrat,” 
—a statement which Sir William 
Fraser dismisses as summarily as 
the corresponding one regarding 
Prince Maurice, the ancestor of the 
Drummonds. One of the Raith 
pedigrees amusingly enough refers 
to a family document as coming 
from a period “before dates.” 
The second laird of Raith figures 
in the family records as ‘“Schir 
Ihone with the blak butis,” and 
he was certainly knighted in 1454. 

During the fifteenth century, 
the history of the Melvilles of 
Raith is chiefly marked by family 
litigations, dispositions of their 
property, a bitter feud with the 
Moultrays of Markinch and Sea- 
field, a very turbulent minor bar- 
onial family, and by mutual feudal 
alliances with neighbouring lairds, 
rendered necessary by the un- 
settled condition of the country. 
With Sir John of Raith, who be- 
came head of the family in the 
first years of the sixteenth century, 
the Melvilles rise into historical 
prominence. Sir John, who seems 
to have been in favour with James 
V., became early attached to the 
Reformed faith, and consequently 
fell under the suspicion of Beaton, 


to whose murder he was more 
than probably privy. In_ his 
rather checkered career in the 


party policy of the time, he seems 
to have exhibited some of those 
talents for diplomacy which were 
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afterwards so conspicuously dis- 
played by his descendants. A 
letter written to a son in exile in 
England full of sympathy with 
Henry’s aspirations towards Scot- 
land, and indicating movements 
of the Scottish forces, fell into the 
hands of the Government, who, not 
altogether unjustly, founded upon 
it a charge of treason, and brought 
Sir John to the scaffold. By the 
Reformers he was dignified by 
the honours of a gwasi-martyrdom, 
but Sir William Fraser does not 
extenuate the serious nature of 
his offence. The most that can 
be urged in his behalf was that 
scores of other Scottish nobles, 
whom the Regent could not or 
would not punish, were not mere- 
ly corresponding with, but in the 
pay of, the English king. Sir 
John might after all have escaped 
with his life, but for the treachery 
of a feudal enemy, Durie, the last 
abbot of Dunfermline, who per- 
suaded him to acknowledge a letter 
under a promise that the council 
would be merciful. 

Sir John had a large family of 
eight sons, several of whom played 
distinguished parts in Scottish his- 
tory, and his eldest daughter was 
the mother of the gallant Kirkaldy 
of Grange. John, who became 
laird of Raith, got his father’s for- 
feiture relaxed in 1563, and de- 
voted himself to the management 
of his property ; while his two next 
brothers, Robert and James, played 
memorable parts in the politics of 
the day, and displayed statesman- 
like abilities, which made them no 
unworthy contemporaries of Cecil 
or Maitland. In all the tangled 
and tortuous diplomacy of the 
reigns of Mary and James VL, 
Robert and James Melville played 
a leading part, and steered a suc- 
cessful course amid the change and 
conflict of parties. It is difficult 
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to detect consistency, or even fidel- 
ity to principle, in their political 
conduct, now inclining to one fac- 
tion, now taking part with anoth- 
er; but the same may be said of 
all the other Scottish statesmen, 
their contemporaries. Loyalty 
towards the Crown, however, ap- 
pears to have been the main guid- 
ing principle with both, even when, 
like the Scots cavalier in the follow- 
ing generation who served the king 
“after a sort” by taking the Cove- 
nant, they were found engaged in 
the counsels of its enemies. Upon 
Sir Robert Melville almost the 
whole weight of the representation 
of Scotland at Elizabeth’s Court 
devolved; and however he may 
have played into the interests of 
the different factions in Scotland, 
he certainly discharged his duty 
with fearlessness and independence 
when either the honour of the 
Crown or the freedom of the coun- 
try was concerned. He held aloof 
from the queen’s marriage with 
Bothwell, against which his brother 
James had counselled the queen, 
and had fallen under Bothwell’s 
displeasure ; but it was Robert 
Melville who was sent to break 
the news to Elizabeth, and to put, 
if possible, a favourable complexion 
upon the union. In this difficult 
embassy he has been accused of 
double-dealing, and of pushing the 
interests of the confederated lords 
at the same time with the English 
queen; but Sir William Fraser’s 
examination of the facts leaves 
little probability in the allegation. 
He, as well as Lethington, whose 
policy, while the latter was alive, 
he mainly supported, were opposed 
to the intention of the Confederates 
to compel the queen to demit the 
Crown, and to establish a regency 
under the Earl of Murray; and it 
was Melville who carried to the 
queen a letter from the English 
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ambassador, counselling her to 
make a feigned compliance, “ re- 
membering that nothing done by 
her in prison would prejudice her 
if she regained her liberty.” Read- 
ers of the ‘ Abbot’ will remember 
the dramatic account to which Sir 
Walter Scott has turned the inci- 
dents of this letter, carried to the 
captive of Lochleven in the scab- 
bard of Melville’s sword. When 
Mary made her escape, Melville 
joined her at Hamilton, and her 
friends assembled there assisted 
her in drawing up a declaration— 


“That her demission of the Govern- 
ment, and appointment of the Earl of 
Murray, were wrung from her by 
force and fear, during her captivity. 
For a witness of this statement she 
appealed to Robert Melville, who had 
been present at her signing the writ 
in question. In terms of their joint 
testimony, a remarkable document 
was drawn up, by which the queen 
revoked the deeds signed under com- 
pulsion, and makes, or promises to 
make, other arrangements for the 
government of the realm.” 


This document has escaped his- 
torians, although Keith seems to 
have had some knowledge of it, 
but Sir William Fraser’s researches 
in the Haddington charter-chest, 
has brought to light the only 
known copy of it, if not the origi- 
nal draft, with not only a pro- 
test but a vindication of Mary’s 
conduct, and an exposure of the 
conspiracy of the nobles. ‘The 
remarkable points about it are,” 
says Sir William, “the extraordi- 
nary force of vituperation which 
is expended on the leaders of the 
king’s party, and the vindication 
of Darnley, who is described as the 
victim of slanderous tongues.” 

When the queen fled to Eng- 
land, Melville was still employed 
by the Regency in negotiations 
with England, and did his best for 
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the interests of Queen Mary, 
which were by that time very 
hopeless. He was one of the 
besieged Castilians in Edinburgh 
Castle, and ran some risk of shar- 
ing the fate of his nephew Kir- 
kaldy, but Elizabeth intervened 
between him and the Regent 
Morton. Melville seems to have 
acted as much in Queen Mary’s 
interest as he dared to do, without 
placing himself in an overt atti- 
tude of hostility to either Eliza- 
beth or the Regency. Although 
to some extent mixed up with the 
Gowrie intrigue, he does not seem 
to have sympathised with the 
“Raid of Ruthven,” and when 
James made his escape to St An- 
drews, the Melvilles were among 
the earliest who gathered to his 
support. The most momentous 
embassy on which Melville was 
sent, was to prevent the condem- 
nation of Mary being carried out ; 
and though he loyally made every 
effort on behalf of his old mistress, 
his representations were covertly 
thwarted by his colleague, the 
Master of Gray, who seems to have 
represented the king as indifferent 
to the matter, while the nobles 
were anxious to be rid of a source 
of future trouble. That Melville 
did his duty may be inferred from 
the anger into which his arguments 
threw Elizabeth ; and his brother 
James tells us that “he spak braue 
and stout language to the consaill 
of England, sa that the queen 
herself boisted him of his lyf.” 
It was Melville who, with Sir 
James Home, was sent to Berwick, 
to receive from Carey Elizabeth’s 
explanations of the execution of 
Queen Mary; and the message 
which he sent back on behalf 
of James probably owed more 
of its stiffness and asperity to 
Melville’s indignation than to 
the depth of James’s feelings. 


Until James’s departure for 
England, Melville appears to have 
been one of the most trusted and 
actively employed men at Court. 
In James’s troubles with the Pres- 
byterian ministers, Melville seems 
to have given cautious and prudent 
advice, and to have sought to re- 
strain excess on either side, with 
the natural result that he fre- 
quently incurred the enmity of 
both. As Treasurer-Depute, his 
financial career was not very suc- 
cessful—a fact easily accounted for 
by the king’s extravagant habits ; 
and the management of the Ex- 
chequer was handed over to the 
Octavians. He was also appointed 
a Lord of Session, a post which 
then involved as much a knowledge 
of statesmanship as of law; and 
in 1616 he was created Lord Mel- 
ville of Monimail, the patent re- 
citing 
“The great and many very im- 
portant and honourable offices and 
posts with which Sir Robert had from 
his youth been burdened during the 
reigns of the king’s predecessors, as 
also under the king himself, both in 
embassies to foreign princes and in 
domestic affairs, in the administration 
of the royal revenues, and in all other 
matters of the highest importance ; 
also of the dignity with which Sir 
Robert transacted affairs to the king’s 
honour and contentment, and to the 
general satisfaction of the lieges.” 


The life of his brother, Sir James 
of Hallhill, is best read in his own 
curious and frank ‘ Memoirs,’ in 
which, with much complacency and 
notable self-consciousness, he tells 
the story of his adventures on the 
Continent and at foreign Courts, 
and his varied and extensive share 
in the intrigues of his own country. 
Though much more of a courtier 
than a diplomatist, he conducted 
several missions with tact and 
judgment; and though his devo- 
tion to what he regarded as na- 
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tional policy sometimes led him 
into alliance with Mary’s enemies, 
he, like his brother, seems through- 
out to have been sincere in his 
affection for the queen. In the 
party combinations of the Marian 
period, with their complexity of 
objects and constantly shifting 
standpoints, it is impossible to 
reach the ultimate motives of the 
actors, or to determine with cer- 
tainty the integrity of their prin- 
ciples ; and it says much for both 
the Melvilles that contemporaries 
and posterity have found so little 
to lay to their charge. 

The direct descent of the new 
peerage came to an end in Robert 
Melville’s son, the second Lord 
Melville, who was also a Lord of 
Session, and distinguished by op- 
position to King Charles’s Episco- 
palian policy; and the title, ac- 
cording to special charter which 
empowered Lord Melville to nomi- 
nate as his successor either his 
heir- general or his heir of con- 
quest, passed to the main line of 
the Raith family, and devolved 
upon John Melville, seventh Laird 
of Raith—not without a protest 
from the Hallhill branch, who 
were nearest of kin and heirs- 
general of the deceased lord. An 
investigation of the claims, how- 
ever, confirmed John Melville in 
the title. 

Always strongly attached to the 
Presbyterian party, the Melville 
family, in the person of George, 
the fourth Lord Melville, became 
closely identified with the long 
struggle which ended in the trans- 
fer of the kingdom to William of 
Orange. Lord Melville—more, ap- 
parently, from his connections with 
Monmouth and with the party in 
opposition to Charles II. than from 
any participation in the conspir- 
acy—fell under suspicion of com- 
plicity in the Ryehouse Plot, and 
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had to make his escape to Hol- 
land. Sir William Fraser quotes 
from the relation of a subsequent 
Melville, a story of the friendly 
warning given him by Sir George 
Mackenzie, which enabled him to 
evade arrest in Scotland— 


“Lord Melville had, it is said, sent 
over one of his attendants—an old 
and faithful retainer named Duncan 
Macarthur—to Edinburgh on private 
business. He found the city in an 
unusual stir, and in passing up the 
Canongate he met Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, who at once accosted him 
with the words : ‘ You Highland dog’ 
(a name he was in use of giving him), 
‘how does my lord? What brought 
you here?’ Says Duncan, ‘He is 
very well. He has sent me over 
about some private business.’ Says 
my lord, ‘You had better go home 
again directly.’ ‘No, faith,’ says 
Duncan; ‘not till my business is 
done. ‘I say,’ says my lord, ‘ you 
Highland dog, go home as fast as 
you can,’ and so left him. Mac- 
arthur, acting on the hint, hurried 
back to Leith, where he found a troop 
of dragoons just embarking for Fife, 
but could get no clue to their desti- 
nation. He himself hired a yawl to 
Kinghorn, and was fortunate enough 
to meet Lord Melville and his second 
son, the Earl of Leven, on their way 
to Wemyss Castle.” 


When Lord Melville understood 
that the dragoons had a warrant 
for his arrest, he took ship for 
London, and sought an audience of 
the king, by whom he was coldly re- 
ceived, and he had some difficulty 
in evading arrest and making his 
escape to Holland. There he re- 
mained until the Revolution, which 
at once placed him at the head 
of affairs in Scotland. Appointed 
Secretary of State, the great re- 
sponsibility of carrying out the 
policy of the Revolution fell to his 
care, and brought him into colli- 
sion with all the elements of the 
opposition, and with the intriguers. 
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At first the Dalrymples acted with 
him, but very soon sought to sup- 
plant him in office by the Master of 
Stair. Uncompromising in his zeal 
for Presbytery, Lord Melville was 
not a suitable agent for the policy 
of general toleration which King 
William favoured, and his hostility 
to the disestablished Episcopalians 
excited the animosity of the king’s 
English counsellors. He was, 
however, of essential service in 
frustrating Montgomerie’s plot for 
the restoration of the Stuarts, and 
his influence was also successfully 
exerted in moderating the preten- 
sions of the Presbyterians, who, 
elated by their triumph, were dis- 
posed to carry matters with rather 
a high hand. He was obliged to 
give up the secretaryship, probably 
from his unpopularity with Burnet 
and other advisers of the king, 
from the intrigues of the Dalrym- 
ples against him, and probably 
from an inaptitude for official life. 
A document in the Melville charter- 
chest says of him, “ You know the 
man and his manner, and of how 
unpolished a temper he is, and that 
old sparrows are illto tame.” Apart 
from his zeal for the Presbyterian 
establishment, he appears to have 
been a statesman of moderate 
views, and of more integrity than 
the majority of the contemporary 
promoters of the Revolution. He 
was raised to the Earldom of Mel- 
ville in 1690, and married Cathe- 
rine Leslie, daughter of Lord Bal- 
gonie, when his bride was little 
more than fifteen years of age, “a 
little woman of low stature,” as 
she is described by her descendant, 
the sixth Earl of Leven. 

By this marriage another earl- 
dom was soon to be added to the 
honours of the Melville family. 
The earldom of Leven, conferred 
on Alexander Leslie, the distin- 
guished general of Gustavus Adol- 
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phus, and Protestant leader in the 
Thirty Years’ War, terminated in 
the direct line in Countess Cathe- 
rine, who died unmarried in 1676, 
and the representation of the fam- 
ily fell to the Melvilles through 
the marriage we have mentioned. 
Lord Melville’s eldest son, Lord 
Raith, a Whig statesman of prom- 
ise, having died, David, the second 
son, became in his father’s lifetime 
the inheritor of the Leven honours. 
His succession, however, was not 
unchallenged. An entail by the 
second Lord Leven gave the first 
place to the second son of John, 
Earl of Rothes, now become Duke, 
and although Rothes had no sur- 
viving sons, he opposed the Melville 
claim as premature, and urged that 
he might still have sons to inherit 
the Leven earldom. The Court 
of Session acknowledged the pos- 
sibility, and decreed in his favour, 
one reason for its judgment being, 
according to Fountainhall, that 
“the devill must byde his day.” 
The Melvilles, however, through 
the king’s influence, obtained let- 
ters of royal gift, “in which the 
lands are declared to be in the 
king’s hands, if not by virtue 
of the prerogative, at least as 
‘pater patriez,’ whereby it was 
proper that he should provide that 
such heirs of entail as were only in 
hope should not be prejudiced by 
the neglect of their estates ; and to 
this end the king appointed George, 
Lord Melville, and hisheirs, cwrators 
bonis over the earldom of Leven 
on behalf of the true heir.” 

The death of Rothes soon after- 
wards enabled David Melville to 
assume the title of Leven, by which 
he was ever afterwards distin- 
guished, even after his father’s 
death. As a soldier, his services 
are conspicuous during the reigns 
of William and Anne, and the 
regiment which he raised and com- 
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manded went through much fight- 
ing in King William’s Continental 
wars. At Killiecrankie, Leven 
and his regiment, along with that 
of Hastings, engrossed any honour 
that fell to the share of King 
William’s troops. As a zealous 
Protestant and friend of the Elec- 
tress Sophia, who carried on a very 
friendly correspondence with him, 
Lord Leven was a zealous sup- 
porter of the Hanover succession, 
although at the same time he en- 
joyed a high share of Queen Anne’s 
confidence. As commander - in - 
chief in Scotland, he was particu- 
larly active in providing against 
the threatened Jacobite risings in 
Anne’s time. As a Whig partisan 
he naturally fell into the back- 
ground during Harley’s adminis- 
tration, and in spite of Harley’s 
evident personal friendliness, found 
difficulty in getting justice at the 
hands of the Government. As 
governor of Edinburgh Castle and 
as commander-in-chief, Lord Leven 
had been compelled to disburse 
considerable sums to put the coun- 
try in a proper state of defence, 
and his claims for recompense were 
steadily put off by the English 
Ministers. On the accession of 
George I. his fortunes did not 
mend. He went to meet the king 
on his landing, and was treated 
with great marks of favour—suf- 
ficiently great to raise jealousy 
among the courtiers ; but this com- 
plaisance was speedily followed by 
a decided display of indifference 
towards him on the king’s part, 
and all his endeavours to obtain 
an audience and explanation re- 
sulted in failure. It was not until 
some years afterwards that the 
change which had come over the 
king was satisfactorily accounted 
for. Certain courtiers of Jacobite 
leanings, foreseeing the favour 
Leven was likely to stand in with 
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the new monarch, induced Simon 
Fraser, Lord Lovat, to accuse him 
through his agents of having been 
involved in Jacobite intrigues. 
The calumny gained credit with 
the king ; and though Lord Leven, 
when he heard of it, had no diffi- 
culty in disproving the allegations 
against him, and obtained the 
king’s permission to have the mat- 
ter sifted by the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, he never regained his credit 
with George. The Earl’s letters, 
written in old age, asking for em- 
ployment and for compensation for 
the pecuniary sacrifices he had 
made in the public service, are a 
painful illustration of the ingrati- 
tude of a Government to which 
he had unquestionably done loyal 
and zealous service. 

To Earl David succeeded his 
grandson, another Earl David, 
who never reached his majority ; 
and the title next devolved upon 
the Earl of Leven’s second son, 
Alexander, fifth Earl of Leven 
and fourth of Melville, of whom 
we need only record that, having 
been bred to the Bar, he was long 
one of the judges of the Court of 
Session, was frequently Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly, 
and suffered much at the hands 
of wig-makers, to whose rascality 
he sets his seal. A story told 
of his daughter, Lady Elizabeth, 
deserves to be repeated. When 
John, second Earl of Hopetoun, 
proposed to her, he was double 
her age, being sixty-nine, and 
Lady Elizabeth thirty, and his 
lordship had been twice previously 
married. ‘She asked time to 
consider such an important ques- 
tion, but the Earl deprecated any 
delay, and said, ‘Not a day, not 
an hour, not a moment.’ Thus 
pressed, Lady Elizabeth complied 
by saying, ‘ Yes, yes, yes.’” 

We need not follow the lives of 
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the subsequent earls with minute 
particularity. . David, the sixth 
Earl of Leven, whose father had 
been charged by his dying wife, 
an Erskine of Carnock, to bring 
him up “in the strictest Presby- 
terianism,” was frequently Lord 
High Commissioner to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and discharged the 
duties of the office with unusual 
splendour and éclat. As Lord 
Balgonie, his son Alexander trav- 
elled much on the Continent, and 
his letters contain some interest- 
ing accounts of the celebrities 
whom he encountered. We ex- 
tract the following note, relating 
to Prince Charles Edward in his 
declining years at Rome :— 


“T do not remember if I have men- 
tion’d the Pretender, who is here 
with his wife and suite ; his wife a 
fine woman, but gauche to a degree. 
I know both very well. . . . The Pre- 
tender speaks English very well, and 
she a little in the prettiest manner in 
the world. When fou he is really 
droll, but when sober seems to be 
thoughtful, which is not surprizing in 
a person situated as he is. He never 
lets his wife go out of his sight nor 
from his side. She is very hand- 
some and young; he rather the con- 
trary in both respects. He has about 
£8000 to spend, three of which are 
allowed him by his brother the Car- 
dinal, who is immensely rich, weak, 
and a bigot.” 


Another letter must have caused 
even greater consternation to the 
quiet household at Melville, where 
the theology of George Whitefield 
and Lady Huntingdon was the 
guiding rule of life, than this asso- 
ciation with thearch-representative 
of Popery and arbitrary power :— 


“ And now, pray don’t suppose me 
stupid enough to have passed a day 
at Geneva without going to Ferney 
to see—to see, you know who. Dare 


not mention names in case this letter 
should fall into certain hands; but 
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upon the whole, in this as well as in 
most of my undertakings, have been 
remarkably fortunate ; and to tell 
you the truth, from what I have 
always heard, and what I had here 
confirmed in regard to his shyness of 
seeing people, but had hardly hopes 
of seeing any more than his house 
and garden. But to my great satis- 
faction, without giving myself or any- 
body any trouble, met this prodigy 
walking in the garden alone, when, 
as you may ke sure, not failing to 
pass quite near him, [I] took a good 
phizz of him, when I found him the 
oldest, 82, most infirm, and emaciated 
figure that I ever beheld, dressed in 
the same wig and kind of bonnet-cap 
that we allways see him represent- 
ed in, in busts, medals, prints, &c. 
Again, while I was in his library, in 
which he has a superb edition of his 
works, he came in from the garden, 
and passing thro’ the room, he asked 
my pardon for leaving me alone, but 
that he found himself very far from 
well. In fact he had been very ill 
in the morning, and among other 
complaints this miserable skeleton 
was so bit with buggs as to be obliged 
to have his whole bed undone, in 
which state I saw it. What is 
remarkable is that the house is full 
of busts and pictures of him ; in one 
room, as I observed, one statue, one 
— in crayons, another in sewing, 
vesides a bust, upon the pedestal of 
which was written immortalis—but 
modestly enough a card announcing 
its being given him by the King of 
Prussia, anno 1775, of whom I also 
saw here an original picture sent to 
Voltaire.” 

Any misgivings which these epis- 
tles may have caused the family 
must have been removed by Lord 
Balgonie’s choice of a wife. He 
married Miss Thornton, daughter 
of John Thornton, a member of 
the “Clapham sect,” and a part- 
ner in the eminent banking house 
with which his recent successors in 
the title have been immediately 
connected. 

On the death of David, the eighth 
Earl, in 1860—whose son, a distin- 














guished Crimean officer, had pre- 
deceased him—the Melville estates 
were separated from the title, and 
devolved upon his daughter, Lady 
Elizabeth Leslie Melville Cart- 
wright, to whose commendable 
family spirit Sir William Fraser's 
volumes are owing ; while the two 
peerages were inherited by his 
brother, whose son, the present 
possessor of the title, is eleventh 
Earl of Leven and tenth Earl of 
Melville. 

We regret that we cannot give 
more quotations from the family 
and public letters and State papers 
that make up the second and third 
volumes of this interesting work. 
There are many State papers of 
importance in the Melville collec- 
tion, one of the most notable of 
which is the “band” or agree- 
ment by Argyll, Murray, and other 
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lords, to Darnley for the murder of 
Rizzio, endorsed “ Ane band maid 
be my lord of Murray and certane 
other noblemen with him befoir 
the slauchtir of Davie,” which to- 
gether with the return bond from: 
Darnley, which Sir William Fraser 
reprints from a copy in the British 
Museum, places the origin of the 
conspiracy beyond question. 
Through these five volumes a 
fresh flood of light is let in upon 
Scottish history, especially upon 
the period from James I. to the 
Revolution; and though it is much 
to be wished that Sir William 
Fraser’s labours were made more 
generally accessible to the public, 
it is still a priceless gain to the 
national history that these family 
annals should be brought together 
by an editor of unequalled com- 
petency for the task. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 
WHAT ABOUT IRELAND ? 


Tue Irish comedy in the Com- 
mittee-room of the House of Com- 
mons may be regarded in various 
lights. From one point of view it 
is a roaring farce ; from another it 
is a grave lesson in constitutional 
ethics. On its dramatic side in- 
deed it is so excellent that the 
spectators are apt to overlook its 
serious significance as a factor in 
the political situation. Its signifi- 
cance, as well as its importance, 
however, can hardly be overrated. 
For it has given the English and 
Scottish people one other oppor- 
tunity of considering what is be- 
fore them. They are _ invited 
once again to pause and reflect. 
They may deride, if they please, 
the “ravings” of Cassandra and 
the warnings of the Sibyl; but it 
does really seem as if some Higher 
Court had mercifully allowed them 
a locus penitentie, as if the book 
of doom had not been finally closed 
against them. If they go astray 
now, they go with their eyes open. 
They will not be permitted to 
plead hereafter that they “knew 
not what they did.” 

Its significance lies mainly in 
this,—That it has disclosed to all 
who are not wilfully or judicially 
blind what the truth is. The veil 
has been dropped. The enemies 
of England have ceased to use 
sugared phrases. At last we have 
got them in the intimacy of family 
life (but such a family!) to say 
plainly what they mean. The 
sickly sentimentalities and insin- 
cerities of the “ Union of Hearts” 
have been roughly and even vio- 
lently brushed aside. The cloven 


hoof has been shown; the astute 
Mephistopheles in whose profes- 


sions of amity Mr Gladstone was 
eager to confide (for on what else 
could he confide?) has thrown 
aside his disguise. The air has 
been cleared by a tremendous ex- 
plosion of good, honest, healthy 
hatred. We know where we are 
now,—the arts of the rhetorician, 
the blandishments of the sophist, 
are no longer of any avail. The 
Irish members are divided into 
two factions; but both factions 
use the same language. There 
must be an end of the Union. 
They represent, they declare, a 
people rightly struggling to be 
free, and who detest their con- 
querors as the Italians detested 
the Austrians, as the Poles detest 
the Czar. Ireland is to become 
a separate kingdom. The ties that 
bind her to England are to be cut. 
The sorry figment of a scheme of 
“safe and moderate” Home Rule 
is treated with undisguised deri- 
sion. It is laughed to scorn by 
the Healyites no less than by the 
Parnellites. The Patriots, after 
years of politic mystification, have 
at length shown themselves in their 
true colours. They no longer affect 
to pursue constitutional methods. 
If England will not give them In- 
dependence, so much the worse for 
England. They will take it by 
force; and they will not want 
allies, for the Irish race through- 
out the world is behind them. 
They are rebels, in short,—as truly 
rebels as if they had bayonets in 
their hands, as if the first shot 
had been fired, as if an army, 
officered by American rowdies, 
were marching on Dublin Castle. 
It is best to state the facts 
broadly ; but for the purpose of 
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the argument we desire to lay 
before our readers it is enough to 
say that the object of their league 
is avowedly and notoriously un- 
constitutional, inasmuch as it in- 
volves the ultimate dismemberment 
of the empire. 

It is in vain for English Home 
Rulers to plead that dismember- 
ment is not the aim of their Irish 
allies. They may protest as much 
as they choose ; but what is their 
protest worth in face of the unequi- 
vocal declarations of the men who 
must know best? All the palaver 
about the land and the police and 
the judicial bench, and how far it 
is wise and safe to go, this year, or 
next year, or the year after, is the 
merest moonshine. Mr Gladstone, 
rapt in ecstatic contemplation, 
shuts his eyes, closes his ears, folds 
his hands ; but his followers are 
perfectly well aware that the dis- 
loyal Irish value these concessions, 
not because they will enlarge the 
functions and enhance the dignity 
of an Irish constitutional assem- 
bly, but because hereafter, in a not 
distant future, they will make dis- 
memberment more easy. 

Nor can it be said that the public 
disclosure of their true feelings and 
aims was accidental,—the acci- 
dent of a domestic affliction. It 
is not the Divorce Court alone that 
has driven Mr Parnell to seek the 
aid of “the Hillmen.” It is not 
irritated vanity alone that has 
driven Mr Healy to outbid Mr 
Parnell. Mr Parnell’s position 
from the beginning was intrinsi- 
cally illogical ; and the “logic of 
events ” was certain sooner or later 
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to make it untenable. Home Rule 
as now construed by the Irish 
members means in the end Separ- 
ation; and “Separation,” express 
or implied, was the only element 
(apart from the agrarian) that gave 
“Home Rule” any vitality across 
the Channel. So that from its very 
nature Home Rule never could 
become a legitimate question for 
the arbitrament of Parliament,— 
a parliamentary, a constitutional, 
settlement of a question involving 
dismemberment being, as we shall 
see, a contradiction in terms. Had 
Mr Parnell been honest, the lan- 
guage which he now uses might 
have been used years ago. Now 
he talks not obscurely of “ force,” 
and he is right. Force is the only 
logical weapon in his arsenal. If 
he can get what he aims at by 
Jorce he is entitled to it,—but not 
otherwise. 

Is a proposal to dismember the 
British empire one which a British 
Parliament, however constituted, 
is competent to entertain? This 
is a question of vast importance, 
which has never been sufficiently 
considered. Parliament, it is said, 
from the necessity of the case, 
must be all-powerful; it is, and 
can be, subject to no _ limita- 
tions except those imposed by its 
own sovereign will. This theory 
of parliamentary absolutism is at 
present widely popular ; and those 
who venture to assert, as we ven- 
ture to assert, that it is theoreti- 
cally unsound and practically in- 
defensible, are looked upon as 
guilty of political heresy, if not 
of political immorality.! 





1 We observe, since this article was written, that Lord Salisbury, in a speech 
characterised by what we may call his uncommon common-sense (a speech from 
the Prime Minister has all the virtues of a tonic), made some very seasonable 
observations on the practical impotence of Parliament (even when dealing with 
social subjects of comparatively secondary importance) to impose its views on a 
reluctant community: ‘‘ Parliament uses such grand language in its enactments 


that it has got to believe itself omnipotent ; but that is a very great mistake. Par- 
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Under the system of govern- 
ment which exists in this country, 
Parliament is only approximately 
representative. Its decisions are 
not the decisions of the nation, 
but not unfrequently of a bare 
majority only. As a rule the 
minority submit, for as a rule 
submission is more tolerable than 
civil war. But there are limits 
to submission, and whenever the 
cleavage of opinion in the members 
of the body politic is vital com- 
‘promise becomes impossible, and 
an appeal to force is the only 
remedy that remains. Nor are 
those who resort to it in such 
cases to be branded as traitors. 


‘** Treason doth never prosper,—what’s 
the reason ? 

Why, when it prospers none dare call 
it treason.” 


But when a Parliament becomes 
despotic—when it fails to observe 
the conditions under which it ex- 
ercises authority—there are other 
and good reasons why those who 
resist should not be called traitors, 
even though they are beaten. 

Mr Gladstone, when in a ma- 
jority, is fond of talking of the 
“mandate ” which Parliament has 
received from the people. How 
far, then, we would like to inquire, 
can this mandate be held to go? 
Is it subject to no limitations? Is 
the devolution absolute and uncon- 
ditioned? It appears to us, on the 
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contrary, that it cannot entitle a 
parliamentary assembly to exceed 
its constitutional functions. It 
could not, for instance, authorise 
a Parliament, however elected, to 
resolve that the British empire 
should cease to exist, and to decree 
its dissolution. Let us assume 
that the odd man in each con- 
stituency were in favour of the 
dissolution of the empire, and suc- 
ceeded in electing a Parliament to 
carry out his views. But a nation 
cannot be dissolved like a joint- 
stock company. Any number of 
electoral victories, any number of 
parliamentary resolutions, would 
be futile. They would go for 
nothing. Every man in every 
constituency who belonged to the 
minority would still be entitled 
to say: “No. There are certain 
root-questions, certain vital and 
fundamental questions, which have 
not been confided to Parliament 
by the constitution. The House 
of Commons cannot touch them,— 
they lie outside the arena of de- 
bate. When such questions arise, 
they must be determined elsewhere. 
We shall not allow you to settle 
them in your way until we are 
beaten,—beaten elsewhere than at 
the polling-booths, and with other 
weapons than words. And we 
shall not hesitate to fight to the 
last man for what we consider of 
the last importance—the continued 
existence of our society. When 





liament is a very potent engine, and its enactments almost always do some- 
thing, though they very seldom do what the originators of those enactments 


meant. The result, to use a technical phrase, is a resultant of a composition of 
two forces, and the two forces are the enacting force of Parliament and the 
evading force of the individual. If the enactment squares with the public in- 
terest and is agreeable to the public conscience, it will be carried out. If it has 
been adopted as the result of an agitation, or at the bidding of a class—if it over- 
rides the rights of a minority and tramples on the principles which the conscience 
of the nation approve—that Act of Parliament will have no effect in attaining the 
objects for which it was made. But it will have an effect in surrounding the 
industry which it touches with precautions and investigations, and inspections and 
regulations, in which it will be slowly enveloped and stifled.” 
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we are overpowered, the State may 
commit suicide if it sees fit—but 
not till then. Till then we shall 
continue to believe (and to mani- 
fest our belief in the most prac- 
tical form) that no assembly of 
legislators can resolve society into 
its original elements. There is no 
such clause in the compact; a 
legislative assembly attempting to 
do so mistakes its functions and 
exceeds its commission.” 

It cannot be doubted that this 
proposition is substantially sound. 
It will hardly, at least, be denied 
by any one that the implied con- 
sent on which an organised society 
rests is more or less limited and 
conditional. It may be difficult 
to define the conditions and limi- 
tations with precision; but we 
may say without qualification, for 
instance, that an elective govern- 
ment which proposes to destroy 
the society it has been elected to 
govern, has failed to observe them. 
It has exceeded the powers vested 
in it by a compact which may be 
either written or unwritten, but 
which can only be disregarded at 
peril of civil strife. It is conse- 
quently a prodigious mistake when, 
in a complicated and historical so- 
ciety like our own, burning ques- 
tions and heroic measures (ques- 
tions which rouse the fiercest pas- 
sions of partisans, and measures 
which touch the elemental prin- 
ciples of government) are made 
the order of the day. The con- 
stitution cannot stand the strain 
of a profound antipathy. There 
is not room within the limits of 
our parliamentary system for the 
conflict of Roundhead and Cava- 
lier. It is the characteristic of 
a wise and prudent ruler to be 
infinitely careful that no contro- 
versy which will tear the com- 
munity asunder is permitted to 
take shape ; for when vital issues 
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are rashly raised, as they have 
been raised more than once in 
our history, there is needed for 
their solution some other and far 
sterner force than parliamentary 
palaver. 

It may be urged, indeed, that the 
Irish controversy (which was made 
a burning question when Mr Glad- 
stone capitulated to his mephisto- 
phelean ally—never indeed was 
there a more unequal alliance !— 
for in the toils of this adroit and 
taciturn schemer the verbose leader 
of the Liberal party was as help- 
less as Faust when he had sold his 
soul) does not involve any vital 
issue. But if it involve, whether 
directly or remotely, whether ex- 
pressly or by implication, the dis- 
memberment of the empire, we 
can only reply that a vital issue 
is involved. Two-thirds at least 
of the English people are in the 
meantime convinced that if the 
Irish demands as now formulated 
are granted, dismemberment is the 
inevitable end. Assuming that 
they judge truly, are they not 
entitled to plead that the court, 
which according to Mr Gladstone 
is about to assume jurisdiction, 
has no title to act? May they not 
challenge its competency, and re- 
fuse to be bound by its awards? 
The parliamentary majority which 
Mr Gladstone expects to obtain at 
the next election will in any view 
represent an inconsiderable ma- 
jority of the English people. If 
this bare majority resolve on the 
dismemberment of the empire, 
can its judgment be accepted as 
authoritative or decisive by a 
minority which contends that no 
popular mandate can, in a matter 
of national life or death, confer 
jurisdiction ? 

We have no desire, however, to 
push the argument too far, nor is 
it necessary. It is possible that 
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timid or trimming politicians 
among the Unionists themselves 
will be willing to admit that 
“Home Rule” (as anxiously mini- 
mised by its English advocates) is 
a question which may legitimately 
come within the purview of Par- 
liament. They will be prepared 
at least to give the English Home 
Ruler the benefit of the doubt. 
They will say that he sincerely be- 
lieves that Home Rule will not 
lead to dismemberment, and that 
it is barely possible he may be 
right. According to this view 
the English Home Ruler is not 
necessarily a traitor to the consti- 
tution as he understands it, nor 
Home Rule a question which Par- 
liament is incompetent to enter- 
tain.! But it is obvious that such 
considerations cannot be held to 
apply to the Jrish Home Ruler, 
or to the policy which he supports. 
The Irish Home Ruler, as we 
have seen, is now working avow- 
edly and unblushingly for the 
dismemberment of the empire. 
He is proud to be a rebel; he 
glories in his treason. He is the 
open enemy of the State as it 
exists. What follows? Is it not 
axiomatic that men who are out- 
side the pale of the constitution 
are morally if not legally disquali- 
fied from taking any legislative part 
in the settlement of the question ? 

One day or other the British 
elector, in a momentary access of 
political delirium, may be con- 
tent to part with Ireland. He 
may say,—“Go your own way— 
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we are willing to do without you.” 
When that day comes, and when 
the sane minority are crushed as 
the Cavaliers were crushed by 
Cromwell, Ireland, we admit, must 
go. But we maintain that no de- 
termination to that effect will be 
operative or effective which is ob- 
tained by the votes of those mem- 
bers of the Legislature who are 
morally if not legally disabled 
from acting. A decision so arrived 
at would have no moral validity— 
no binding force. And the English 
people, we may rest assured, are 
not going to allow the empire to 
be broken up by the votes of men 
who, whatever their domestic vir- 
tues may be, are traitors to the 
constitution. 

We do not base our contention 
upon the plea that the Irish mem- 
bers are interested parties. It is 
true that the judge who has the 
remotest connection with a case 
which is being tried in the court 
in which he sits, retires as a mat- 
ter of course from the bench. No 
one believes that the high-minded 
gentlemen by whom the law is ad- 
ministered in this country would 
give a dishonest decision, however 
closely their own interests were in- 
volved. But even in the case of 
trained lawyers, it is deemed right 
and fitting to guard against the 
unconscious bias; and where the 
interests are not personal but 
national, the objections to a party 
being the judge in his own cause 
are not less strong. 

Our objection, however, is of 














' It would really seem, however, as if Mr Gladstone personally can no longer 
be included among English Home Rulers. The tone in which, during the debate 
the other night, he spoke of England—of the England which had no doubt 
derisively, and even contemptuously, declined to listen to his charming—was 
characterised by a shrewish vindictiveness. The sense of proportion, the sense 
of humour, must be at a low ebb in a politician who, after ten years of inter- 
minable Irish parliamentary controversy, could venture to say that England, to 
the detriment of the sister kingdoms, had selfishly monopolised the time and the 


attention of Parliament. 
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another kind. We should like to 
know what a great constitutional 
lawyer—Whig or Tory, Somers 
or Mansfield—would say to the 
proposition that the empire may 
be dismembered by the votes of 
men who are virtually, if not 
formally, in the position of rebels. 
We are satisfied that they would 
hold that such men have no right 
to sit in a constitutional assembly, 
and that their votes are ab initio 
invalid. How can a constitutional 
settlement be arrived at by the 
votes of those who are outside the 
pale of the constitution? If this 
be not a maxim of common law, it 
is, at least, a maxim of common- 
sense. 

Take now the case with which 
the British people may be required 
to deal before long. There are in 
the present House of Commons 
close upon 400 Unionists. The 
English and Scotch Home Rulers 
do not number more than 200. 
There is thus, excluding the dis- 
affected Irishmen, a majority of 
nearly two to one in favour of main- 
taining the Union. Without the 
votes of the men who are avowedly 
working for the dismemberment of 
the empire, and who glory in their 
disloyalty to the British flag and 
their detestation of the British 
name, the Gladstonians would be 
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an insignificant faction in the 
House.! 

Mr Gladstone is the most san- 
guine of political meteorologists. 
At eighty-one he is as confident 
asa boy. But even Mr Gladstone 
does not pretend to believe that 
(apart from the Irishmen) he can 
wipe out the Unionist majority. 
However the next election may 
turn (and there is really no reason 
to fear that the forces of the allies 
will suffer any serious reverse), it 
is admitted on all hands that only 
by the aid of Parnellites and 
Healyites can a Separatist victory 
be gained. Does any man in his 
senses imagine that the Home 
Rule majority in the Parliament 
of 1893 (if there is to be a ma- 
jority) will exceed eighty? But 
this means that (apart from the 
Irishmen) those who are loyal to 
the Union will still outnumber their 
rivals. It is never safe to pro- 
phesy unless we know; but it is 
understood that the best informed 
among the Unionist organisers are 
persuaded that, even at the worst, 
they will not lose twenty seats. 

Take it, however (for the sake 
of argument), that, including 
eighty-five Irishmen, Mr Glad- 
stone will have a majority of from 
forty to fifty in the new Parlia- 
ment.” Has a majority thus com- 





! The numbers immediately after the general election of 1886 were as follows : 


Unionists, 393; English and Scottish Home Rulers, 191. 


Since the election 


of 1886 the Unionists have had a net loss of ten or twelve seats. 
* A Gladstonian majority of forty-two would be thus composed :—- 


English and Scottish Home Rulers. ° ° 270 
Irish Home Rulers , : : 86 
356 

Unionists 314 
Gladstonian majority . 42 


But were the Irish Home Rulers withdrawn, there would r remain a Unionist 


majority of forty-four. 


The argument requires that we should assume the 


possibility of being so far beaten; but of course, as we have already said, we do 


not believe that there is any real ‘risk of loss. 
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posed any moral or constitutional 
title to force Home Rule upon the 
British people? We hold that it 
has none. 

We do not dwell now upon the 
fact that from every point of view 
the disaffected districts of Ireland 
are largely over-represented in the 
imperial Parliament. The number 
of members that they return is 
excessive,—out of all proportion 
to their population and wealth. 
In any measure of electoral redis- 
tribution professing to be equita- 
ble, this ought to have been seen 
to; only sheer cowardice, indeed, 
has prevented the anomaly from 
being rectified before now ; and a 
reduction in the number of Irish 
representatives must be one of the 
leading provisions in any new Re- 
form Bill. This, however, by the 
way. The objection we take is 
far more vital ; and a historical il- 
lustration will make our meaning 
plain. 

During the long period that Sir 
Robert Walpole was Prime Minis- 
ter there was a not inconsiderable 
Jacobite faction in England, while 
Scotland was notoriously disaffect- 
ed to the House of Hanover. Now 
suppose that, with the aid of the 
disaffected Scots, an “old parlia- 
mentary hand”—St John, say, or 
Wyndham—had carried a resolu- 
tion in the House of Commons to 
restore the Stuarts. What would 
have been the duty of the Govern- 
ment, of the House of Lords, and 
of the people in such an event? 
Would the majority of the English 
nation have been bound to submit 
without resistance to a dynastic 
revolution which they regarded 
with dismay? There can be only 
one answer. The English people 
would have said, and said truly: 
“We shall not permit the Scots 
to rule over us. We shall not 


permit a conspiracy of parliamen- 
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tary factions to ruin the empire. 
We represent the true majority 
of the governing race ; and before 
we consent to what appears to us 
to be neither more nor less than 
national suicide, we elect to try 
the issue on a different field.” The 
House of Lords, which was then 
strongly Hanoverian, would have 
replied in similar terms. They 
would have declared that the re- 
solution of the other House was 
ultra vires and invalid, and that 
all loyal citizens were bound to 
resist it. 

At the present moment we are 
confronted by a problem that in- 
volves issues as wide. Who doubts, 
indeed, that an independent and 
hostile Ireland upon our weather- 
quarter would be even more dis- 
astrous than a dynastic revolution ? 
The Unionist leaders in the nine- 
teenth century are entitled to say, 
as the Hanoverian leaders in the 
eighteenth century would no doubt 
have said: “When the English 
people as a whole are prepared to 
acquiesce in a revolution that will 
be fatal to the monarchy, we shall 
cease to resist ; but not till then. 
So long as dismemberment can be 
effected only by an alliance with 
the enemies of England, our duty 
is clear. A parliamentary verdict 
which is obtained by the votes of 
men who are constitutionally dis- 
abled from voting —for a rebel, 
veiled or other, has no right to be 
a member—cannot bind us.” 

To the Unionist, we should 
fancy, the argument, when fairly 
stated, must be decisive ; but is 
it not possible to bring home 
to the moderate and reasonable 
Home Ruler (for such surely there 
are) the intrinsic unreasonableness 
of a policy which leaves—or vir- 
tually leaves—the determination 
of this great question to rebels or 
pseudo-rebels? He holds, as we 
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hold, that thedismemberment of the 
empire would be a national, nay, a 
world-wide, calamity. He holds, 
as we hold, that the establishment 
of an independent Irish Republic ! 
across the Irish Channel would be 
a fatal blow to the prosperity, if 
not to the existence, of what Mr 
Kingsley has called “this great 
English land.” If the eighty-five 
Irish Separatists were to take the 
field for the purpose of securing 
separation, he would (we do him 
the justice to believe) declare them 
rebels; he would use the whole 
force of the State against them ; he 
would have no hesitation in pun- 
ishing them as rebels are punished. 
But because they propose to attain 
their end by votes instead of by 
arms, is the case altered? If the 
object aimed at is unconstitutional, 
the one mode is as illegitimate as 
the other; and to allow that in 
such a case rebels may take by 
parliamentary forms what they 
would not be allowed to take by 
force, is surely the height of folly. 

The moderate Home Ruler may 
reply, possibly, that if we do not 
permit the representatives of the 
disaffected districts—the members 
for Connaught and Munster—to 
record their votes in the final and 
critical division, we disfranchise 
a province. But the franchise is 
not a fetish which we are bound 
to worship—at all hazards. When 
we have purged our minds of cant, 
we shall find that there are “‘ worse 
things in this bad world” than 
compulsory absence from the poll- 
ing- booths. It is better at any 


rate to disfranchise the people of 
a province than to consent to the 
disruption of an empire. The people 
of a disloyal province must be pre- 
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pared to accept the penalties that 
attach to disloyalty. We may be 
sorry to hurt their feelings ; but 
we really cannot help ourselves. 
Suppose that a foreign enemy had 
effected a landing on the Irish 
coast, and that, from a strategic 
point of view, the city of Cork 
(let us say) was the key of the 
position, would any British gen- 
eral in his senses refrain from 
taking possession of it merely be- 
cause he was led to believe that 
the citizens favoured a foreign 
occupation,—refrain at least until 
he had ascertained by a popular 
vote what their wishes might be ? 

We repeat, then, that a parlia- 
mentary verdict which is obtained 
by the votes of men who are con- 
stitutionally disabled from voting 
cannot be regarded as binding. 

What then? Are the Unionists 
to appeal to the sword? Are they 
to take the field with their retain- 
ers as in the good (or bad) old 
times? Mr Morley, in his Puri- 
tanic mood, is probably the near- 
est approach to Cromwell that we 
have at present—a very Brumma- 
gem Cromwell, no doubt; unfor- 
tunately he is on the wrong side. 
Cromwell at the head of the wild 
Irish Kernes would be a spectacle 
for gods and men! The blood of the 
fighting Plantagenets runs in Sir 
William’s veins; but Sir William 
knows that discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valour ; and—to avoid 
unnecessary bloodshed—he would 
no doubt see it to be his duty to 
go over to the enemy before the 
action commenced. In spite of 
the Irish blackthorns, there could 
not be much doubt of the result. 
The Separatists would be smitten 
hip and thigh. 





1 This, according to Mr Parnell’s latest message to the men of Meath, is the 


form which the Irish Government is to take. 
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Fortunately we shall be spared 
all this. Unionist and Separatist 
will not be required to settle their 
differences at Naseby or Marston 
Moor. The House of Lords stands 
between us and any apprehension 
of civil war. It may be urged, 
indeed, that at the close of the 
nineteenth century the House of 
Lords is a far less powerful body 
than it was at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. It is quite true that 
of late years the House of Lords 
has not been unduly obstinate or 
obstructive. It may have shown 
itself indeed, on more than one 
occasion, unduly facile. It has 
seldom or never at least refused to 
ratify a measure which the nation 
had deliberately and unmistakably 
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approved. -The.moral pressure of 
a@ unanimous community was too 
strong to be steadily or successfully 
resisted. But in the present case 
all the conditions are altered. The 
Peers have the people of England 
behind them. No Minister, how- 
ever arbitrary or imperious, need 
threaten them with his displeasure. 
They can afford to treat his men- 
aces with contempt. So long as 
a clear majority of the governing 
race are against disruption their 
position is unassailable. So long 
as they are able to say,—“ Until 
the British people withdraw their 
mandate the integrity of the em- 
pire shall be preserved,”—the most 
timid may take heart of grace. 
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